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TWENTY-FIRST SEASON Ut 
ST. LOUIS MUNIGIPAL OPERA 





Huge Al Fresco Theatre to Present Twelve 
Weeks of Magnificent Musical Plays 





If the seven wonders of the modern theatre were ever judged in order of 
importance, the world-famous outdoor Municipal Opera in St. Louis, Mo., 
about to begin its twenty-first season, would head the list. 

Competing with air-conditioned motion picture houses, outdoor symphony 
concerts, bathing beaches and river resorts and numerous other diversions 
offered in the large midwestern metropolis, the huge al fresco. theatre pre- 
sents twelve weeks of magnificent musical plays to capacity or near-capacity 


audiences nightly. 


Because it has never failed to offer superb entertainment, the civically 


institution, as high- 


’ operated Municipal Opera today is regarded by St. Louisans as a valued 








LABOR LAWYERS END ANTI- 
PICKETING ARGUMENT 


Oral Arguments Averring Unconsti- 
tutionality of Oregon Labor Dis- 
putes Acts Are Completed. 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Oral arguments 
averring unconstitutionality of Oregon’s 
labor disputes acts have been completed 
by attorneys representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. Briefs will be filed later. 


Attorneys declared the Oregon labor act 
and similar laws enacted by a number of 
cities resulted from activity of non-union- 
ists who had been defeated when the 
Wagner labor relations act was held con- 
stitutional. , 

Interests which seek to defeat the re- 
cent conception of civil rights and liber- 
ties for individual workmen have gone 
into the states in an attempt to “emas- 
culate labor unions,” it was asserted. 

Chris Boesen, attorney for the A. F. 
of L. and four railroad labor unions, de- 
clared the so-called anti-picketing law, 
adopted last November, not only threat- 
ens to destroy unions by removing the 





SDEUGHTS ON THE FRST 
KANSAS CTY CONVENTION 


Meeting of 1897 Had 38 Delegates, 
Only Three of Whom Are 
Now Living. 


By CARL METZ 


The first national organization of musi- 
cians in the United States was called the 
National League of Musicians, and the 
first national labor organization was 
called the Knights of Labor. This latter 
organization, however, feil by the way- 
side and the militant organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, was or- 
ganized. 

The question of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor was dis- 
cussed in every musicians local in the 
country, and there were usually heated 
arguments both for and against such affili- 
ation. In the national conventions of the 
musicians resolutions favoring affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor 
were defeated, the national officers main- 
taining that music was a _ profession, 
having nothing in common with labor, 
therefore, they adVised against any affilia- 





ly respected as its 





schools, li- 
brary, or hospital 
system. This fact 
was demonstrated re- 
cently when- season 
reservations exceeded 
the $100,000 mark, 


more than six weeks 
before the season 
began. 

The open-air thea- 
tre’s record is unique. 
In twenty summers 


public 


attended 1,459 _ per- 
formances. In 218 
weeks of operation it 
has presented 215 sep- 


grand opera, operetta 


seven notable world 
premieres and _ five 
American premieres. 
It is a pleasing nec- 
tar the Municipal 
Opera gives the theat- 
rical gods—and the 
thousands who jam 
the natural amphithe- 
atre weekly. Although 





MUNICIPAL THEATRE, FOREST PARK, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


tions with labor or- 
ganizations. Such ar- 
guments finally stirred 
the old guard, under 
the leadership of Owen 
Miller, to action. 


DRT oy 
exe ha 


In Indianapolis, 
Ind., on October 19, 
1896, on call of Samuel 
Gompers, president of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a con- 
vention of the differ- 
ent musicians associa- 
tions of the United 
States was held and, 
pre-adjournment, that 
convention decided 
that the body there 
formed and christened 
the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, 
make application for 
a charter in the Amer- 
ican Federation of La- 
bor. This request was 
granted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of La- 
bor Convention held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
December, 1896. To 
assist the new organ- 
ization, the American 
Federation of Labor 
Convention passed the 








it has never been duplicated, the recipe is 
simple. The ingredients are expensive 
and are mixed successfully only through 
hard labor. But here are the essentials: 


The Municipal Opera has the plays, al- 
ways exhibiting a weekly change of pace, 
intermingling established favorites with 
premieres. The 1939 season will open 
June 2 with the ever-popular operetta, 
“Rose Marie.” It will close with the 
American premiere of “Victoria and Her 
Hussar,” during the week of August 21 
to 27. 

Names of productions in order in which 
they will be seen are: 


June 2 to 11.—“Rose Marie.” Ranked 
as one of the greatest operettas of all 
time, this musical romance drew capacity 
or near-capacity audiences at each per- 
formance in its 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1931 
engagements at the Municipal Theatre. 
The music, written by Rudolf Friml and 
Herbert Stothart, includes the title song, 
“Indian Love Song,” “Totem Tom-Tom,” 
“Why Shouldn’t We?” and “Door of My 
Dreams.” The book and lyrics are by 
Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein. 





June 12 to 18.—‘“Queen High.” First 
St. Louis production of Lewis E. Gensler’s, 
Laurence Schwab’s and B. G. De Sylva’s 
hilarious and musical story of two owners 
of a garter and novelty business who de- 


cide in a poker game which partner shall- 


run the business, while the other acts as 
his butler. The music is by Gensler and 
the lyrics by De Sylva. Schwab, former 
Municipal Theatre productions director, 
and De Sylva also wrote another smash 
hit, “Good News,” presented here in 1936. 
Popular tunes in “Queen High” are 
“Reautiful Baby,” “Cross Your Heart,” 
“Everything Will Happen for the Best,” 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” “You'll 
Never Know,” “Don’t Forget” and “My 
Lady.” 


June 19 to 25.—“Lost Waltz.” The stage 
adaptation of Robert Stolz’s Viennese film 
operetta triumph, “Two Hearts in Waltz 
Time,” which made its premiere last year 
under advérse weather conditions, will be 
repeated following demands of many opera 
goers. Wight catchy tunes, including 
“Two Hearts in Waltz Time,” “I Love 


(Continued on Page Twenty-one) 





right of workers to bargain collectively, 
but violates the constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and a free press. 


Boesen cited the 14th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, which 
guarantees the liberties of speech and 
press, contained in the first amendment, 
against infringement by legislation of the 
states. 


Picketing, Right Menaced 


“Our position is that, under the 14th 
Amendment, working people as well as 
any other persons, have the right to dis- 
seminate information by placards carried 
on the body as well as by newspapers, 
radio or any other method,” he asserted. 

“Our contention is that this legislation 
is not directed against possible abuse, but 
against the right to picket, itself.” 

Boesen declared that court decisions in 
the early years of the labor movement 
were colored by the false conception that 
pickets served .the .principal purpose of 
“scaring away” other workmen or cus- 
tomers of a firm. 


(Continued on Page Two) 





following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the several organiza- 

tions comprising the American Federa- 

tion of Labor do hereafter deny recogni- 

tion to any musical organization not affili- 

ated with the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


Mr. Alexander Bremer, then president 
of the National League of Musicians 
thereupon revoked the charters of all 
locals which had affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 

Following the receipt of this edict, 
Jacob Schmalz, secretary of the newly 


formed organization sent the following 
letter to all locals: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREETINGS: 


The National League of Musicians 
holds its 12th Annual Convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on May 4, 1897. 
In spite of Mr. Bremer’s illegal orders 
revoking the charters of those League 
Locals that have affiliated with the 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


654—Hastings, Minnesota. 
656—Minot, North Dakota. 
657—Painesville, Ohio. 
658—State College, Mississippi. 
666—Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
ISSUED 


A 969—Benjamin Lankewicz. 
A970—Ruby LaNace Bowles. 
A971—Gladys Tell. 

A 972—Sidney Abramson. 

A 973—Alton Delmore. 
A974—Rabon Delmore. 
A97T5—William Mauldin. 

A 976—Arthur O’Brien. 
A977—Joseph S. Zinkans. 

A 978—Harry Dahifors. 

A 979—Robert Klehr. 

A 980—Edward James Stapleton, Jr. 
A 981—Louis Karlson Austin. 
A 982—Wayne Baumgartner. 
A 988—Stanford Elwood Cooley. 
A 984—Douglas Dragoo. 

A 985—Gladys Louise English. 
A 986—Junior Fred Haynes. 
A987—Archie Dale Legg. 
A988—Albert M. Mathews. 

A 989—Ivan N. Swickard. 

A 990—Howard Trivelpiece. 





CONDITIONAL TRANSFER CARDS 


ISSUED 


324—Robert Eckert. 
325—William Thomas. 
326—Johnnie Brown. 
327—Ed. W. Warren. 
328—J. W. Wright. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
EMMETT PATTON, drummer, formerly 
of Detroit; EUGENE (PERRY) YAR- 
BOROUGH, alias Perry Shelton, drum- 
mer, and one PAUL JOHNSON, trumpet 
player, kindly notify the National Secre- 
tary, Fred W. Birnbach, 39 Division St., 
Newark. N. J. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
BOB STEPHENSON or the Local where- 
in he holds membership kindly communi- 
cate with Fred W. Birnbach. Secretary, 
A. F. of M., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J., 
at once, 





Anyone knowing the Local in which one 
CLIFFORD L. SEARCEY holds member- 
ship kindly communicate with Wyatt 
Sharp, Secretary, Local 579, 216 South 
President St., Jackson, Miss. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
JOHN CURTIS, last known to be playing 
in and around Ohio, kindly communicate 
with Secretary Fred W. Birnbach, 39 
Division St., Newark, N. J. 





Any member or Local having any knowl- 
edge of the Locals in which CHESTER 
SHAW, former member of Local 71, 
Memphis, Tenn. and FRANKLIN 
MEYERS, former member of Local 4, 
Cleveland, Ohio, hold membership kindly 
notify the Secretary's office, Fred W. 
Birnbach, Secretary, A. F. of M., 39 Dt- 
vision St., Newark, N. J. 





Anyone knowing in which Local of the 
A. F. of M. one JESSE GIBSON, pianist, 
holds membership kindly communicate 
with Paul L. Howard, Secretary, Local 
767, A. F. of M., 1710 South Central Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





NOTICE! 


The Town of Southampton, Mass., is 
definitely in the jurisdiction of Locai $i, 
Westfield, Mass. 
was omitted in the List of Locals issued 


Through an oversight it’ 


DEFAULTERS 


Associated Theatres, Inc., Providence. 
R. L, is in default. of payment of $148.00 
due members of the A. F. of M. 





F. Pelosi, manager, Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in default of payment of $202.30 due 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





Sunset Park, Baumgart Sisters, Wil- 
Hamsport, Pa., is in default of payment of 
$289.36, balance due members of the A. F. 
of M. for services rendered. 





Elwood Welty, Jack McDonough and 
Rose Ballroom, Mishawaka, Ind., are in 
default of payment of $45.50 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Hugh Cooper, Longview and Hender- 
son, Texas, is in default of payment of 
$135.80 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered. 





Harold R. Mitten, manager, Uptown 
Ballroom, Fort Wayne, Ind., is in default 
of payment of $208.45 due members of the 
A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





William F. Mealy, Allentown, Pa., is in 
default of payment of the balance of 
$200.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered. 





Morris John Merritt, Fort Worth and 
Houston, Texas, is in default of payment 
of the balance of $76.83 due members of 
the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Horace G. Williamson, manager, Wil- 
liamson Entertainment Bureau, Cincin- 
nati Ohio, is in default of payment of 
$225.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 





Joe Weinbrom, manager, Rocky Springs 
Park, Lancaster, Pa., is in default of pay- 
ment of $81.49 due members of the A. F. 
of M. for services rendered. 


Joseph Weinstock, New York, N. Y., is 
in default of payment of $147.62 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 





Bob Shivers, El Dorado, Ark., is in de- 
fault of payment of $236.60 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Phil Smith, Portsmouth, Ohio, is in de- 
fault of payment of $53.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Lester Hagen, manager, Lansing Ar- 
mory, Lansing, Mich., is in default of pay- 
ment of $150.00 due members of the A. F. 
of M. for services rendered. 





Gustave K. Abmeyer, Upper Darby, Pa., 
is in default of payment of $217.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





The Downtown Casino, Joe Bowmarits 
and S, R,. Berman of Detroit, Mich., are in 
default of payment of $1,522.50 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services ren- 
dered. 





E. S. Cavender, Toledo, Ohio, is in de- 
fault of payment of $67.50 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





THE DEATH ROLL 
Atlanta, Ga., Local 148—Miss Martha 
Bearden, Carl Karston. 


Baitimore, Md., Local 40—Gus A. Kluen- 
ter, Charles Schlicker. 


Brainerd, Minn., Local 487—John Gage. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Casper Walter. 


Chicago, III., Local 10—Fred Norquist, 
Frk. D. O'Neill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 1 — Arthur 
Kleve. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—May B. Saun- 
derson. 

Dayton, 
Borgen. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Arthur Lelliott, 
Carl Welkenbach. 

Greensburg, Pa., 
Schwartz. 

Houston, Texas, Local. 65—H. BE. Pursch. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.. Local 249—Emil 
E. Medidi. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Hershel 
Evans. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Philip J. Kues. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Mres, Fred 
Winter, Wenzel Wuerl, Sr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—John E. 
Lebkicker. 


Ohio, Local 101—Hans M. 


Local 339 — Edward 





April 1, 1939. 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406— 
Adelard Pigeon. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Meyer Finkle- 
stein. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Christo- 
pher H. Booth, George Cooper; Frank 
Corrado, Guiseppe Crisafulli, Pinkas Fied- 
ler, Mayr Finkelstein, John R. Gorman, 
Nathaniel Hoffman, William Josy, John V. 
Lanier, Ladislas Kun, Henry Bernhard 
Meyer, Giovanni Nappi, James L. Russell, 
Frank P. Vinciguerra, Isaac Wessell. 


Paterson, N. J., Local 248—George F. 
Saal. 


Providence, R. I., Local 198—Edward 
Ney, Henry Sullivan, Guiseppe Zarrella, 
Charles E. Sowle. 
Quebec, Canada, 
Richardson. 
Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Edmond J. 
Query. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536 — Hubert 
“Hub” Gans. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 2—Arthur J. Ber- 
ger, Herbert Stokes. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Walter 
L. Oesterreicher. 


Local 119 Claud 


Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Frank W. 
Porter. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149— 


Archie Melhuish, Gordon A. nae, 
James B. Robertson. 





CHANGES IN OFFICERS DURING 


MAY, 1939 


Local 218, Marquette, Mich.—Secretary, 
William A. Gorst, 1011 Pine St. 

Local 240, Rockford, I1l.—Secretary, E. 
H. Cox, 907 School St. 

Local 281, Plymouth, Mass.—Secretary, 
Howard Beauregard, 4 Alden St. 

Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif—President. 
Jack McWilliams, 1037 Pine St. 

Local 326, Pana, Ill—Secretary, Albert 
Cacherat, 300 North Locust St. 

Local 367, Vallejo, Calif.—President, 
Albert Bowman, 12 Glenn St. 

Local 376, Portsmouth, N. H.—Secre- 
tary, Stanley L. Winn, 235 Union St. 

Local 386, Chicago Heights, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, George Shapiro, 82 West 14th Place. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Secretary, 
Mrs. Shelby N. Smith, 713 11th St. 

Local 438, Thomaston, Conn.—Presi- 
dent,. Elmer Wilson, 187 Colonial Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn.; secretary, Wallace H. 
Doty, 51 Grand St., Thomaston, Conn. 

Local 509, Canonsburg, Pa.—President, 
Albert Wozniak, 238 East College St. 

Local 543, Baltimore, Md. (colored)— 
Secretary, Fred S. DeVoe, 1639 Division 
St. 


Local 597, Barnesville, Ohio—Secretary, 
Hilles McKelvey, 808 Bond Ave. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Waldo Wheeler. 

Local 627, Kansas City, Mo. (colored)— 
Secretary, Earl M. Jefferson, 1823 High- 
land Ave. 

Local 655, Miami, Fla.—President, Roy 
W. Singer, P. O. Box 1301. 

Local 658, State College, Miss.—Tem- 
porary Secretary, Francis Hinman. 

Local 680, Elkhorn, Wis.—Secretary, 
Edgar E. Lawrence, 205 East Walworth St. 

Local 743, Sioux City, Iowa (colored)— 
President, Albert Logan, 617 West Sixth 
St. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS’ 
ADDRESSES DURING 
MAY, 1939 


Local 3, Indianapolis, Ind.—Secretary, 
A. Hammerschlag, 409-10 Lemcke Bldg., 
106 East Market St. 


Local 37, Joliet, 11l—Secretary, J. Stan- 
ley Simpson, Route 1. 


Local 109, Pittsfield, Mass.—Secretary, 
John V. Vaccaro, Altaraz School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


Local 120, Scranton, Pa.—Secretary, 
Charles L. Meisels, 320 Linden St. 


Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—President, 
Coy Miller, 827 Centerdale St. 


Local 407, Mobile, Ala—Secretary, BE. 
H. Sweeney, P. O. Box 241. 


Local 485, Grand Forks, N. D.—Secre- 
tary, A. J. Bentley, 1320 Cottonwood Ave. 


Local 535, Boston, Mass. (colored)— 
Secretary, Clemon BH. Jackson, 409 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. 


OFFICERS OF NEW LOCALS 


Local 654, Hastings, Minn.—President. 
Stanley R. Meeker, 402 East Third St.; 
secretary, Alfred J. Doffing, 302 Ramsey 
St. 


Local 658, State College, Miss.—Presi- 
dent, Francis Inman; secretary, John K. 
West. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


The President 


JOSEPH N. WEBER 











FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Eddyside Dance Pavilion, Easton, Pa., 
is declared Forbidden Territory to all 
members of the A. F. of M. other than 
members of Local 379, Easton, Pa. 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Rhineland Gardens Restaurant, Armonk, 
N. Y., is declared Forbidden Territory to 
all members of the A. F. of M. other than 
methbers of Local 235, White Plains, N. Y. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Peony Park, Omaha, Nebr., is declared 
Forbidden Territory to all members of 
the A. F. of M. other than members of 
Local 70, Omaha, Nebr. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Athenian Ballroom, Brownsville, Pa., is 
declared Forbidden Territory to all mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. other than members 
of Local 596, Uniontown, Pa. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Top Hat Hotel, Union City, N. J.. is 
declared Forbidden Territory to all mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. other than members 
of Local 526, Jersey City, N. J. - 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





REMOVED FROM FORBIDDEN 


TERRITORY 


The Chateau (Route 35), Mae Kellner, 
manager, Neptune, N. J. 


Pulakos On The Lake, Erie, Pa. 
Embassy Club, West Orange, N. J. 





STATE AND DISTRICT 
CONFERENCES 


Changes in Officers and Addresses 


Illinois State Conference — President, 
Frank EB. Leeder, 841 South Glenwood 
Ave., Springfield, Ill.; secretary, J. S. 
Simpson, Route 1, Joliet, Ill. 


New England Conference — President, 
J. Edward Kurth, 56 St. Botolph St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey State Conference — Secre- 
tary, Matty Franklin, 401 Plane St., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Tri-State Conference (Ohio, Kentucky 
and West Virginia) — Secretary, C. W. 
Weeks, 1640 Woodland Ave., N. W., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 





Labor Lawyers End Anti- 
Picketing Argument 


(Continued from Page One) 


“No one, any more, can take the view 
that pickets walking before a business 
house constitute a threat of violence,” he 
asserted. 


He contended, also, that the Oregon 
law’s limitation on financial activities of 
unions is “utterly impossible of applica- 
tion.” 


The case is being heard by three Oregon 
circuit judges. It is being watched with 
deep interest by labor all over the United 
States. 





HOT CHORUSES 


Folio of 15. G-II Close Melody. G-IIIT Around the 
Melody. May be used with any tune. ANY INSTRU- 
MENT $2.00 (Trpt., Sax., Clar., Violin and Trombone, 
both grades $3.00; 15¢ extra C.0.D.). 

FIRST CLASS ARRANGEMENTS written to order. You 
plan routine—I'll write them. DIXIELAND 3,-4, 5 and 6 
pieces a specialty. Mention doubles, theme, origina] songs, 
ete. Hot Guitar, 235 chord licks, 35 ways to use them, $2.00. 


NEHER STUDIO Laureldale, Pa. 


Learn “HOT” PLAYING 


Quick course to players of all instruments—meke your 

own arrangements of ‘‘Het’’ breaks, choruses, obbii- 

oo. bw aaa Soweties blue notes, whole 

find this’ course invelusble for’ putting veriet into 
or 

their soles. Write a mee Sew eee 


186 Remsen St. Det. £ Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
“Het” Arrangements Specially Made 
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Convention 


(Continued from 
Page One) 


American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, 
these Locals are 
still legally mem- 
bers of the Na- 
tional League of 
Musicians. This 
fact must be estab- 
lished at the con- 
vention and it is 
therefore of the ut- 
most importance 
that your local 
sends a delegation 
to that convention 
at any _ sacrifice, 
with credentials 
properly signed 
and sealed by the 
President and Sec- 
retary, and insist 
upon recognition 
at all hazards.” 


On May 4, 1897, 
at the convention in 
Kansas City, the 
delegates of the Lo- 
eals which had affili- 
ated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of 
Musicians were de- 
nied admission to 
the hall by order of 
Mr. Bremer, presi- 
dent, and Mr. Ruhe 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the 
National League of 
Musicians. This or- 
der was given to 
George R. Bennett, 
delegate and _ ser- 
geant-at-arms from 
the Kansas City Lo- 
cal. 

A concerted action 
by the delegates who 
were refused admis- | 
sion was made to |} 
rush the door which | 
gave way under the 
pressure. Mr. Ben- 
nett, however, suc- 
cessfully blocked the 
entrance until the 
police arrived; 
whereupon Mr. 
Bremerand Mr. 
Ruhe explained to 
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These Players MUST hit 


Hear 
Dorsey's Broadcdsts 


The Raleigh-Kool 


Cigarette Program. 


Clearer and Safer. 





he BULLS EVE 


paates 


Ernest N. Glover 
Trombone Soloist and 
Ass't Conductor Frank 
Simon and his famous 

Armco Band. 
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These facts gathered from famous play- 
ersand their colleag phasize the 
superiority of the KING 2B Trombone. 





You can soar in the high register, get a high “F” - “’D” in closed position 
ond high “Bb” right on the nose, and other tones you have been favor- 
ing with so little effort on a KING 2-B that it will amaze you. 


the police that they 
were the representa- 
tive officers of the or- 


ganization in conven- 
tion and that they 
would allow none un- 
less they bore the 
proper credentials. 
Thus ended the first 
skirmish. Had the 
delegates gained en- 
trance to the hall, 
the resolution to af- 
filiate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of 
Labor would have re- 
ceived a majority of 
the votes and the 
trouble would have 
ended. Instead, the 
old warrior, Owen 
Miller, headed a com- 
mittee to the Circuit 
Court of Judge Slo- 
ver of Jackson Coun- 
ty, Mo. and there 
brought suit against 
the National League 
of Musicians and at- 
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tached the funds of that organization. 

On May 6, 1897, another convention was 
started, this by the delegates who were 
refused admission to the National League 
Convention and those delegates who had 
walked out of the National League’s Con- 
vention. Present at this convention, now 
on record as Convention No. 2 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, were 
the following: 

Local No. 1, Cincinnati, Ohio—Jacob I. 
Schmalz and George Schath. 


Local No. 2, St. Louis, Mo.—Otto Osten- 
dorf. 


Local No. 3, Indianapolis, Ind.—H. D. 
Bissenherz. 

Local No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio—I. J. Mas- 
ten, John Theophil. 

Local No. 5, Detroit, Mich.—Willard 
Bryant and J. J. Meurer. 

Local No. 7, New York, N. Y.—J. Me- 
Adams and Robert Mullen. 

Local No. 8, Milwaukee, Wis.—William 
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Huge Convention Presents 
Many Difficult Problems 


The Many Difficulties Confronting 
Executive Board in Housing and 
Financing Are Disclosed. 





The 1939 Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians has given the 
International Executive Board a number 
of new problems which have been con- 
tinuously under discussion since the 
Tampa Convention. There are probably 
not a half dozen cities in the entire United 
States and Canada that have hotels large 
enough to house the entire Convention, 
and probably a lesser number of hotels 
that have ballrooms or meeting halls 
large enough to seat between 625 and 700 
delegates. Each year, therefore, the prob- 
iem of housing becomes more difficult 


This year in Kansas City is the first 





time in more than 20 years that a uni- 
form rate for delegates’ rooms has not 
been provided. The Conventidn Commit- 
tee of the Executive Board was originally 
forced to make contracts with two hotels, 
the Muehlebach and the President. Al- 
ready the number of. credentials received 
has made it necessary to make a contract 
with a third hotel, the Phillips, and pos- 
sibly before the Convention gets under 
way a fourth hotel may be required. 

This created a problem of rates. The 
Muehlebach Hotel had no single rooms at 
all, and its rates are considerably higher 
than the other hotels in Kansas City. 
This hotel also was not in a position to 
provide twin-bed rooms for delegates at 
an attractive rate. However, it did con- 
tract to furnish double rooms with a 
double bed at the usual extra charge. 

The delegates’ rate at the Muehlebach 
is $3.50, and each delegate will be reim- 
bursed to that extent. The delegates’ 
rate at the President and Phillips hotels 
is $2.50, and the delegates housed in these 
hotels will be reimbursed at that rate. 
It is not a question of favoritism or bet- 
ter housing at all; to the contrary, the 
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Executive Board was faced with the alter- 
native of making such arrangements or 
having to decide to move the Convention 
to some other city. It is obvious that, 
with the tremendous cost of our present- 
day Conventions, it would not be feasible 
to pay all delegates the highest rate be- 
cause that would give the delegates 
stopping at other hotels an addition to 
their usual per diem allowance, thus 
further increasing the cost of the Con- 





vention to an unreasonable degree. 
Under these circumstances the Inter- 
national Executive Board ruled that all 
| delegates shall receive the actual amount 
they spend for hotel rates under the con- 
| tracts entered into with the various hotels 
| in Kansas City. 
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HE musical mecca of the United States is New York these summer 
months which brings a wealth of unsurpassed symphonic activity to 
the two focal metropolitan points, the Lewisohn Stadium and the 


World’s Fair Music Hall. 


A gala concert by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Walter Damrosch, launched the Stadium Concerts’ twenty- 
second season, Wednesday evening, June 14. Albert Spalding appeared 
as guest soloist for a performance of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto. 

The following evening, June 15, Massimo Freccia, thirty-two-year-old 
Florentine conductor, who made his American debut at the Stadium last 


summer, took over the baton. His 
program comprised the Weber over- 
ture, “Oberon” ; Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony; the “Fire Bird” Suite of 
Stravinsky, and Verdi’s “Sicilian 


Vespers” Overture. 


Signor Freccia will conduct eight sub- 
gequent concerts during the first fort- 
night of the season. Monday, June 26, he 
will present an all-Brahms program with 
Robert Virovai as guest soloist for the 
violin concerto. 

Throughout the coming weeks five other 
regular conductors and three conductors 
for special events will appear with the 
New York Philharmonic-‘Symphony Or- 
chestra. Included in the first group are 
Erich Leinsdorf, Fritz Reiner, Alexander 
Smaliens, Frieder Weissmann and Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, each of whom will 
appear for a week or more. Completing 
the list are Alexander Hilsberg, Andre 
Kostelanetz and Hugh Ross. On June 
19 Mr. Hilsberg will present a concert 
with Josef Hofmann as soloist and Mr. 
Kostelanetz will be on the podium July 
10 when Lily Pons is guest artist. Ata 
future date Hugh Ross will conduct a 
choral work, as yet not announced, with 
the Schola Cantorum. 

Erich Leinsdorf, brilliant young con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan, is making his 
debut at the Stadium this season. Mon- 
day evening, July 31, he will present a 
special Wagner program with Florence 
Easton and Jan Peerce as soloists. 

A second conductor making his initial 
appearance at the Stadium is Frieder 
Weissmann. Mr. Weissman, former di- 
rector of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, 
will conduct during the week of July 12. 

Alexander Smallens will direct the first 
opera of the season, “Aida,” to be given 
Thursday and Friday, June 22 and 23, 
with Rosa Tentoni in the title role. He 
will also direct “Carmen” with Bruna 
Castagna heading the cast, which will be 
offered July 13 and 14; two programs of 
the Fokine Ballet, Thursday and Friday 
evenings, June 29 and 30, and a special 
all-Gershwin concert, Monday evening, 
July 16. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor at 
the Stadium since 1923, will appear this 
season for two weeks. Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten has been largely responsible for the 
development of the high level of orches- 
tral performance consistently maintained 
at the Lewisohn summer concerts. 

The final fortnight of the season, 
August 9 through August 22, will be given 
over to a Beethoven Festival under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, regular conductgr 
ef the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
Jascha Heifetz will appear as soloist, play- 
ing the Beethoven violin concerto, August 
14. For the Ninth Symphony the orches- 
tra will be assisted by the Schola Can- 
torum and a quartet consisting of Elisa- 
beth Schumann, soprano; Edwina Eustis, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and John 
Gurney, baritone. 

Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer is the 
chairman of the Stadium Concerts Com- 
mittee. Honorary chairmen are: the Hon. 
Fiorello H. La Guardia and Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Mra. William S. Paley is 
executive vice-chairman. 


On April 30 the New York Philhar- 











monic-Symphony Orchestra played for the 
formal opening of the World’s Fair Music 
Hall, the center of the great 1939 inter- 
national music festival. It was particu- 
larly significant that on this historic oc- 
casion the Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia 
conducted the orchestra for the Arcady 
Dubensky fanfares to “The Star Spangled 
Banner” for the Mayor's wielding of the 
baton was a literal expression of his 
untiring efforts in behalf of fine music. 

After the introduction John Barbirolli 
took over the podium and the first concert 
was underway. A precedent was estab- 
lished which will be followed as con- 
sistently as conditions permit when an 
American composer was heard in the pre- 
sentation of Charles Tomlinson Griffes’ 
“Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan.” Add- 
ing further distinction to the evening was 
Josef Hofmann’s inspired performance of 
Chopin’s piano concerto in E minor. 

Following the opening concert the New 
York orchestra was taken over by a series 
of guest conductors, the first of whom was 
Olav Kieland, director of the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic. Highlights of the program 
were a “Suite Ancienne,” by Johan Hal- 
vorsen and a group of songs by the Nor- 
wegian Royal University Chorus under 
Sigurd Torkildsen. The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Norway were guests at 
this concert. 

Wednesday evening, May 3, at Car- 
negie Hall, a culminating ceremony of 
the official opening of the Polish Pavil- 
ion was a “Festival of Polish Music.” 
Artur Rodzinski directed the orchestra, 
with two other famous Polish musicians 
as assistant artists: the tenor Jan Kie- 
pura and the pianist Stanislas Szpinalski. 

The program was given over entirely to 
Polish music from the period of Noskow- 
ski to the present day and included two 
works heard here for the first time. The 
first was a score of the late Karol Szy- 
manowski, the “Symphonie concertante” 
for piano and orchestra; the second was 
Wiechowiez’s “Chmiel,” a modern treat- 
ment of the melody of an old Polish wed- 
ding dance. Mr. Kiepura sang two arias 
from Moniuszko operas and a third from 
the opera “Legenda Baltyku,” by Nowo- 
wiejewskl. 

During the same week there was an 
evening of Brazilian music at the Hall 
of Music, conducted by Burle Marx. A 
work of interest was Villa-Lobos’ “Choros 
No. 8,” for two pianos and orchestra, 
with Bernardo Segall and Naomi Bitten- 
court as soloists. As guest artist with the 
orchestra, Bidu Sayao sang a group of 
arias, one of which was taken from 
“Bachiana No. 5,” by Villa-Lobos. 

The second concert featured several 
new works, including five movements from 
Francis Mignone’s “Maracatu Chico Rei” 
suite; “Magic Windows” and “Chorus No. 
10” by Villa-Lobos. This concert closed 
with Liszt's “Faust” Symphony. 





At a Saturday evening concert of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall, April 22, John 
Barbirolli offered a first performance of 
a Concerto Grosso in D minor by William 
Boyce. Two familiar and welcome works, 
Schumann’s Symphony in C major and 
Tschaikowsky’s in F major, completed the 
program. 

For a Philharmonic concert of April 27 





Mr. Barbirolli presented the distinguished 
artist, Rudolph Serkin, playing Beet- 
hoven’s C major piano concerto. Stravin- 
sky’s clever “Pulcinella” suite and Cesar 
Franck’s symphony were the opening and 
closing numbers. 





The NBC Symphony Orchestra recently 
inaugurated a Summer season of Sunday 
night broadcasts from 8:00 to 9:00 o’clock 
(EDST) over the NBC-Blue Network and 
the network of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

The NBC Sunday night programs will 
be under the direction of noted guest con- 
ductors and will include the lighter works 
of symphonic literature besides the usual 
standard masterworks and compositions 
by American composers. 

Hans W. Steinberg, distinguished Euro- 
pean conductor who last season conducted 
the NBC Orchestra, will conduct the first 
six concerts. Erich Leinsdorf, Metropol- 
itan Opera conductor, will direct the next 
four. 





The Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
cluded the Thursday night series of its 
forty-eighth season April 20 with a bril- 
liant concert which included the Brahms 
First Symphony. Dr. Stock opened the 
program with Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
and closed with Wagner: the Prelude 
and Liebestod, the “Goetterdaemmerung” 
Finale and the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

The following Saturday evening there 
was a final popular concert which com- 
prised Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
and Symphony No. 5; Wagner’s Rainbow 
Scene and Song of the Rhine Maidens 
from “Das Rheingold,” Prelude to Act II 
and Ride of the Valkyries from “Die 
Walkuere,” Siegfried Ascending Bruenn- 
hilde’s Rock and Finale from “Siegfried.” 

Tuesday evening, May 16, the North 
Shore Music Festival celebrated the open- 
ing of its 30th anniversary in new 
quarters at the Dyche Stadium. Dr. Stock 
was on the podium with the Chicago 
Symphony for a magnificent performance 
of Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew.” Assisting the orchestra were a 
festival chorus, the Northwestern A Cap- 
pella Choir and soloists, Rosa Tentoni, 
Elizabeth Wysor, Frederick Jagel, Fried- 
rich Schorr and Mark Love. 





In accordance with a standing tradition 
of 36 years, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Dr. Stock, gave its 105th 
concert in the annual May Music Festival 
of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Dr. Stock first played for the Cornell 
Festival when he was 30 years old and 
had been in this country but eight years. 
After these many concerts in Mount 
Vernon the noted conductor and his or- 
chestra are greeted as old friends and are 
regarded as an integral part of the an- 
nual music celebration. 





In San Francisco the Symphony Orches- 
tra continued its regular concerts April 
14 and 15 with a program conducted by 
Willem van Den Burg, with Tito Schipa, 
lyric tenor, as guest artist. Mr. Schipa’s 
first group of songs included Schubert’s 
“Du Bist die Ruh,” “Plaisir d’Amour” by 
Martini, and Bellini’s “Ninna Nanna a 
Liana.” For his second group the famed 
tenor sang operatic arias consisting of 
“Parmi veder de le lagrime” from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto”; “Pria che spunti in ciel’ 
from “Il Metrimonio Segreto” by Cima- 
rosa; and “M’appari” from Flotow’s 
“Martha.” The orchestra was heard in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Overture, “The Rus- 
sian Easter,” “Imagery” by Johnson, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5, E minor. 

The 12th pair of concerts was given 
April 28 and 29 under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux. Assisting artists were E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, and Naoum 
Blinder, violinist, and Henry C. Woemp- 
ner, flutist, who played with the orchestra 
for a performance of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 for piano, violin, flute and 
strings. M, Monteux conducted the Beet- 
hoven Concerto No. 1 in C major with 
Mr. Schmitz as soloist; Symphony No. 3 
in F major by Brahms, and “Rondino” by 
Beethoven. 

The final concerts of the season were 
played May 12 and 13, when M. Monteux 
presented Sylvia Lent, violinist, as guest 
artist. Miss Lent offered Chauson’s 
Poeme for violin and orchestra on a pro- 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—PICCOLO, ‘‘CONN,” Boehm sys- 
tem, closed G&%, silver-plated, Db, perfect 
condition, excellent tone, with case, $31.00; 
three days’ trial. 





FOR SALE—CORNET, “CONN,” Bb, silver, 
special gold trimmings, very late model, 
beautiful instrument, with case, $39.50; 
three days’ trial. 





FOR SALE—FRENCH HORN, “COURTOIS” 
(Paris), silver-plated, F and Eb, perfect con- 
dition, beautiful tone, price $34.50; three 
days’ trial. 





FOR SALE—SOUSAPHONE, “YORK,” silver- 
plated, 24” bell, medium bore, no dents, 
including velvet-lined carrying case, com- 
plate, $118.50; three days’ trial. 





FOR SALE—CLARINET, “CONN,” Boehm sys- 
tem, 17-6, Ebonite, French-shaped case, over- 
hauled, excellent tone, price $31.00; three 
days’ trial. 
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gram which included “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin,” by Ravel; two Debussy noc- 
turnes and the Berlioz “Fantastique” 
Symphony. 





Nino Martini appeared in San Fran- 
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cisco Tuesday evening, April 25, for one 
ot the two final municipal concerts of the 
1939 season. Mr. Martini sang “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’Elisire 
d’ Amore,” “Il Mio Tesoro” from “Don 
Giovanni” by Mozart, “Je Crois Entendre 
Encore” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” 
“Racconto di Rodolfo” from Puccini’s “La 
Boheme” and “La Donna e Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto” by Verdi. Pierre Monteux 
opened the program with Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Spanish Caprice” and closed with 
Symphonic Fragments from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe” (second series). 
Other works played by the San Francisco 
Orchestra were Berlioz’s selections from 
“The Damnation of Faust,” the Will-o’- 
the Wisp Minuet, the Waltz of the Sylphs 
and the Radoczky March. 

Grace Moore was guest artist for the 
final concert of the municipal series Tues- 
day evening, May 2. Miss Moore sang 
several arias which included “Il est doux” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” “‘Depuis le 
Jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” “Un 
bel di” from “Madame Butterfly” by Puc- 
cini and “Vissi d’arte” from “La Tosca” 
by Puccini. M. Monteux conducted the 
suite from Bizet’s “Carmen,” Scherzo 
from “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by 
Dukas, Introduction to Act III of Verdi’s 
“Traviata” and waltz from Johann 
Strauss’ “Tales from the Vienna Woods.” 
In addition there was a presentation of 
Schelling’s “Suite Variee,” conducted by 
the composer. 





The 1938-39 season of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Otto 
Klemperer closed in late April with a con- 
cert which presented Artur Schnabel as 
guest soloist. The program comprised two 
piano concertos, Beethoven’s G minor and 
Mozart’s B flat major; the overture to 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” and Ernst 
Toch’s new suite, “The Idle Stroller.” 





As a welcoming gesture from the city 
government, the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra gave the initial concert for the 
Ast biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs held in Balti- 
more May 16 to 23. Included on the pro- 
gram was a performance by the Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Conqueror,” set to music by Franz 
C. Bornschein, member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory. Assisting 
artist was Robert Weede, Baltimore bari- 
tone, now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who was winner of the 
Federation’s Young Artists’ Contest in 
1927. 





The Reading Symphony Orchestra closed 
its 26th season Sunday afternoon, April 
23, under the baton of Dr. Hans Kindler. 
As guesi artist, Percy Grainger, composer- 
pianist, played Franck’s symphonic vari- 
ations for piano and orchestra, an ar- 
rangement of Brahms’ “Lullaby,” his own 
“Country Gardens” and “Juba Dance” by 
Nathaniel Dett. Dr. Kindler conducted 
the overture from Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde,” Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5, “From 
the New World,” and Polka and Fugue 
from Weinberger’s “Schwanda.” 





The ninth season of the Harrisburg 
Symphony Orchestra closed April 18 and 
19 with a Spring Music Festival. George 
King Raudenbush, conductor of the or- 
chestra, presented Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phonic tableaux, “The Bells,” and music 
from Wagner’s “Parsifal,” which included 
the Prelude, Good Friday Spell, Trans- 
formation Scene and the Procession of the 
Knights of the Grail. Assisting the or- 
chestra was the Harrisburg Symphony 
Choir, under the direction of Walter G. 
McIver. 

The Festival also included a concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. This marked the 
second season in which this orchestra has 
played in Harrisburg under the auspices 
of the Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra. 





During the Eastman School Festival of 
American Music held the last week of 
April, Dr. Howard Hanson conducted an 
orchestra of Rochester Philharmonic 
players in a program including works of 


George W. Chadwick, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Walter Piston, William Grant 
Still, Charles Vardell, Kent Kennan, 


Wynn York and Owen Reed. Mr. Reed is 


from the University of Rochester and his 
brief symphony, given its first perform- 
ance, was his thesis for that degree. 
Cecile Staub Genhart was the soloist in 
the Piston concertino for piano and or- 
chestra which was given its first Roches- 
ter performance. This work was written 
on commission from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and received its radio 
premiere in 1937. 

The other numbers on the program 
were: “Jubilee,” George W. Chadwick; 
the dirge from “Indian” suite, Edward Mc- 
Dowell; the scherzo from “Afro-American” 
symphony, William Grant Still; one of 
Charles Vardell’s lively dance tunes from 
the Virginian hills; “Night Soliloquy” for 
flute and strings, Kent Kennan, and 
“Night Clouds,” Wynn York. 





During the first two weeks in June the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra offered 
a new series of informal concerts on 
“Nights in Old Vienna,” under the direc- 
tion of Guy Fraser Harrison, associate 
conductor of the Rochester Orchestra. 
The programs of popular tunes, operatic 
airs, dance numbers and melodies re- 
ceived enthusiastic response in this city. 

St. Paul will follow up the early Sum- 
mer schedule with “cafe style” Pop Con- 
certs, a combination of music, ice skating 
and beer garden, which begin August 1 
and continue to September 6—one week 
more than in 1938. Popular demand has 
been responsible for lengthening the 
period, for last year the Pop Concerts 
entertained 75,000 persons in a season of 
four weeks and thousands were turned 
away the closing night. 

The concerts, which are played every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday night 
during the season, employ 65 musicians, 
most of whom spend their Winters play- 
ing with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Joint sponsors, on a cooperative 
basis, are the St. Paul Musicians’ Associa- 
tion, the St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
the St. Paul Auditorium and the St. Paul 
Figure Skating Club. . 

Concerts are to be held at the St. Paul 
Auditorium in connection with the Sum- 
mer ice skating session which opens July 
24 and runs through September 6. Pro- 
grams consist of popular symphonic 
works by the orchestra, with solo artists 
from the Civic Opera Association. The 
orchestra also plays for skating exhibi- 
tions by leading figure skaters who come 
to St. Paul from all parts of the country 
to take advantage of the large Summer 
ice rink in the Auditorium. This year 
the group will include a number of 
Olympic contestants. Spectators sit in 
the balconies or at tables around the rink 
where food and beverages are served. 


August J. Nella, pianist, was guest 
soloist with the Italian Symphony Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia at its second con- 
cert of the 1938-39 season. Luigi Carne- 
vale conducted a program which con- 
sisted of Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” 
the Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony, two 
of the conductor’s own compositions, 
“Villa Nella” and Chimes for Orchestra; 
and Rubenstein’s piano concerto in D 
minor for piano and orchestra, 





Wednesday evening, May 3, the Wash- 
ington Square Symphony Orchestra of 
New York City gave a concert under the 
direction of Ramon Ruiz. Mr. Ruiz chose 
a program which included Bach’s Choral, 
Symphony in G minor by Mozart, Schu- 
bert’s “Death and the Maiden,” “Cordoba” 
by Albeniz and the Tschaikowsky “Sleep- 
ing Beauty Waltz’; the tone poem 
“Trees,” in three movements; “Quivering 
Aspens,” “Weeping Willows” and “Pines,” 
by Flick Flood; and dances from Edward 
German’s “Henry VIII,” Morris Dance, 
Shepherd’s Dance and Torch Dance. 





The York Symphony Orchestra recently 
completed its most successful season with 
a concert given to a capacity audience of 
1,500 persons at the William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pa. Organized seven 
years ago, the ensemble now numbers 76 
players, who give their time. Only the 
director receives remuneration. For the 
last three years Louis Vyner, a graduate 
of Curtis Institute, has conducted the or- 
chestra, holding rehearsals on Sunday 
nights throughout the duration of the 30- 
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For several years this organization has 
developed a fund to provide professional 
instructors for members of the oboe, bas- 
soon and ’cello sections desiring to be 
coached in these instruments. 

A campaign committee recently com- 
pleted its drive for next season's series of 
concerts resulting in subscriptions for 90 
per cent of the available seats. The or- 
chestra has been self-sustaining through 
such regular ticket sales and gifts from 
patrons. 





The Huntington Little Symphony of 
Huntington, W. Va., gave the last of the 
five concerts of its initial season early in 
May as part of the city’s music festival, 
which is patterned after Cincinnati’s May 
Music Festival. 

Early last Fall a group of business men 
and others interested in the formation of 
an orchestra completed plans for an en- 
semble to be built around the nucleus of 
the Huntington Symphonette, a Federal 
Music Project unit, formed several years 
ago. W. R. Wiant, who had gained prom- 
inence through his work with musicians 
on the project, was chosen director. 

Through city-wide response, sufficient 
funds were raised to carry the orchestra 
through its 1938-39 season without any 
admission being charged for the five con- 
certs. The orchestra intends to give a 
Summer series in an open-air amphi- 
theatre in the city’s largest park. 





Late in April a new 90-piece orchestra 
in Waco, Texas, gave its first symphony 
concert. So successful was its debut that, 
with the aid of the Baylor University and 
the Waco Chamber of Commerce, the or- 
chestra will open its first regular season 
next Fall. The conductor is Max Reiter, 
lately of Milan, Italy. 





At a recent concert of the Philadelphia 
Federal Symphony Orchestra Sunday aft- 
ernoon, June 4, N. Lindsay Norden offered 
Bach’s Mass in B minor with the Choral 
Art Society of Reading, Pa., as assisting 
chorus. 





Thursday evening, April 20, the Wis- 
consin Federal Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager conductor, gave its final 
program of the Famous Artists Course 
offered under the auspices of Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wis. 





During the past 1938-39 season the 
Racine Federal Orck * 1 of Racine, Wis., 
under Frank J. Svec, conductor, sched- 
uled monthly concerts for the schools of 
that city as part of a state-wide Federal 
music project. 





Rudolf Serkin, pianist, was guest soloist 
with the Buffalo Orchestra for its final 
concert of the season April 25. Franco 
Autori conducted an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram, which included the Leonore Over- 
ture, No. 3; the “Emperor” concerto for 
piano and orchestra, and Symphony No. 
5 in C minor. 





The Portland Federal Symphony Or- 
chestra continued its Spring series of 
concerts through April and May. On 
April 24 Leslie Hodge, young Australian, 
was guest conductor and Bernhard Ab- 
ramowitsch, German pianist, was assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Abramowitsch played the 
Beethoven Concerto No. 3 in C minor 
with the orchestra. 





Napoleon DuFresne has recently com- 
pleted his first year as conductor of the 
Apostolic Faith Symphony Orchestra, 
Portland, Ore. The orchestra, composed 
of 66 musicians, gave several concerts 
throughout the past season for members 





week season. 


of their religious order. 
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RACTICALLY six weeks have passed since television made:its initial 
P bow in this country at the New York World’s Fair, and ‘they have 
proven to be invaluable weeks of operation for the television staff of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The television engineers and: camera- 
men have learned more about the ins-and-outs of telecasting during this 
short, period than during all the months of cirveneds in the studios and 


on the mobile vans. 


Among the important things which have been brought to their atten- 
tion is, first, that one camera is not sufficient to cover a. large outdoor 


event. 
microphones are so that a switch can 
be made from one to another for a 
change of scene—only by showing 
closeups and pictures from various 
angles can the interest of the audi- 
ence be retained. British television men 
expressed their amazement upon learning 
that only one camera was being used to 


televise the proceedings at the Fair, and 
pointed out that the whole success in tele- 
vising the coronation festivities of George 
VI was due to the use of several cameras. 

The tele-operators have also learned 
that special stands and sites will have to 
be provided for their cameras, and that 
the platforms must be firm. The camera 
stand at the Fair Grounds was too flexible 
and whenever anyone stepped upon it the 
tele-picture was blurred. 

Much of the success of a telecast will 
depend upon the cameraman’s news sense, 
too. As the speaker talks the cameraman 
must discover interesting shots about him 
to relieve the monotony of a continuous 
close-up, as is done in the news-reels. It 
is apparent that a tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon the discretion of the 
cameraman—he must not only be an ex- 
cellent showman and be able to create an 
atmosphere befitting the occasion, but he 
must also be careful lest the scenes he 
telecasts may be disconcerting to those 
intent on the words of the orator. 

As for the tele-announcer, he will have 
much less to say than the radio announcer 
because the picture tells all, and he will 
merely have to identify groups, or point 
out bits of interest which the observer 
might not notice at first glance. 

Now, to consider the reactions of the 
public in regard to sight-broadcast. The 
demonstrations at the New York World’s 
Fair have not only given the people their 
first view of a tele-picture, but have also 
shown them how the pictures are made 
and given them a close-up study of the 
intricate constructions and working of 
science’s latest gift to industry. 

World’s Fair visitors have been flocking 
to these demonstrations—over 300,000 
viewed the exhibit during the first two 
weeks—and displayed great interest and 
enthusiasm. The chief criticism offered 
by all spectators is that the pictures are 
too small. Most of them preferred 
close-ups. Due to the smallness of the 
screen it is difficult to recognize per- 
sonalities in a group picture. However, 
despite such criticism, television manu- 
facturers are quite elated over the recep- 
tion given this newest child of industry. 

In the meantime radio manufacturers 
and retailers are keeping their eyes on 
the business barometer to see how the 
introduction of television is affecting 
radio sales. Some are convinced that 
television’s influence will not be felt until 
the last of June or possibly July, while 
others are certain it will have no influence 
on radio set sales for many months be- 
cause of the high price of the receivers. 

London ‘television manufacturers and 
engineers predict “two years of agony” 
ahead for American television, but be- 
lieve that we will move fast now that we 
are getting practical experience in the 
field. 





Since the U. S. A. is the County Seat of 
the world’s advertising business, and “by 
it’s Ad ye shall know it” (maybe), it was 
not surprising to note that immediately 
after the World’s Fair opening, numerous 
television ads appeared in various daily 
papers and monthly publications. Not 
only did the television manufacturers 
themselves take advantage of this oppor- 
tune moment to put in a special boost for 
their tele-receiving sets, but producers of 
other products, likewise alert, used the 
same medium to draw special attention to 
their ads. 

In the April issue of Radio Today there 
were sixteen pages devoted to tele- 
receiver advertising, averaging 41 per 
cent. of the magazine’s total advertising 
for the month. Twenty-five different 
models, including kits, were announced 
by leading manufacturers, all of which 
“made the magazine look as if from 





Numerous cameras must be scattered about the show-grounds as 





another planet,” according to O. H. Cald- 
well, the editor.. The kits for home con- 
struction. averaged about $125.00, while 
the set prices ranged from $200.00 to 
$1,000.00. 

In many magazines appeared a _shalf- 
page Liggett & Myers ad for Chesterfield 
in which television was the theme. 
Painted on the television set’s screen was 
a picture of a blending process, and the 
copy read: “Television would show you 
Chesterfield has the right combination for 
more smoking pleasure, etc.” 

Several New. York department stores 
used “Television” as the keynote in their 
copy for sales. ,Wanamaker’s invited its 
readers to visit the store’s, radio depart- 
ment to see the Fred Waring program, 
which was being telecast. Other stores 
had special style shows, etc. A fashion 
footwear show via television was seen by 
a group of shoe dealers, presented by 
N. B. C. in co-operation with I. Miller & 
Sons, Inc. More than 500 customers at- 
tended a special television showing at 
Bloomingdale’s department store the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, 7 to 9 P. M., 
when a special show was presented by 
N. B. C. Although this showing was not 
advertised in daily papers, signs announc- 
ing it were displayed throughout the 
store. 

Theatres, too, are advertising television 
demonstrations in their lounges as an 
added attraction. The pictures are shown 
at 5-minute intervals from 11 A. M. to 
4 P. M. at the Paramount, New Amster- 
dam, Plaza and Little Carnegie movie 
houses. 

The Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, recently purchased two R. C. A. tele- 
vision sets, and is presenting programs 
as telecast by N. B. C. The hotel is com- 
pletely wired for the best television re- 
ception, as well as radio, and has 
announced plans of making telecasts 
available to all guests of the hotel. 

N. B. C. has presented over 275 demon- 
strations of television since it began its 
experiments in July, 1936, and during this 
time the organization has co-operated ex- 
tensively with leading advertisers. One 
hundred of the largest advertisers in the 
country who represent twelve major in- 
dustries have been consulted frequently 
concerning the art of television, and of 
the one hundred, twenty-five’ have par- 
ticipated in actual television production. 

With this co-operation in the past, plus 
the special plugs the advertisers are giv- 
ing at this time, there can be little doubt 
but that television is being recognized as 
another invaluable advertising medium. 





At a recent meeting of the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America, Equity 
reaffirmed its claim to jurisdiction in the 
television field. So far the American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists’ Union has not 
claimed television power, nor have any 
other affiliates, although it is possible 
they may impose claims later. However, 
indications point to a three-way division 
of television jurisdiction sooner or later 
between Equity, AFRA and the Screen 
Actors Guild. 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers is also being con- 
fronted with the problem of television 
rights. As the present contract does not 
cover rights of sight-broadcast, it is pro- 
posed that television be treated as any 
other mechanical right. N. B. C. is now 
conducting musical television broadcasts 
without being covered by public perform- 
ance licenses from the society, nor is the 
company, sure that television can come 
within the scope of small performing 
rights, or is a right that can be adminis- 
tered separately. 

ASCAP feels that from a legal stand- 
point the right falls within the adminis- 
trative authority of its organization, even 
though the word “television” was struck 
out of the renewal contracts intentionally 
last year. 

Then, too, the Songwriters’ Protective 
Association has much to think about in 
regard to this new form of entertainment. 
Under the latest assignment clause which 





the association's members must sign, the 
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SPA retains the right to administer the 
television rights of all new popular num- 
bers created by their members. But the 
counsel for various ASCAP publishers 
have declared themselves opposed to this. 

All in all, the unions and societies con- 
nected with the entertainment field are 
going to be faced with more problems 
than ever, it would seem, as television 
speeds blithely along its way. 





One of the most noteworthy advances 
made in N. B. C.’s years of television ex- 
perience is the discovery of a new and 
revolutionary system of television studio 
lighting, devised by William C. :Eddy, 
N. B. C. engineer. It is the most flexible 
system yet found for either television or 
motion pictures, and has been success- 
fully tested in the studios, 

The system basically consists of re- 
motely controlled multiple lamp units, 


“each fixed to the ceiling of the television 


studio. Each unit is mounted on a bank 
of six lamps and can be raised and low- 
ered or tilted to a considerable angle, as 
well as be swung through nearly a com- 
plete circle in focusing the light on any 
desired spot in the studio. The lighting 
may be changed at any time during a 
show without interrupting the perform- 
ance, also by theans of remote control. 





R. C. A. program builders believe that 
two entirely separate and distinct types 
of television entertainment may be pro- 
vided when theatre television becomes 
generally accepted. It will be possible to 
have a “special theatre” service entirely 
different from the programs broadcast for 
home receivers, they believe. Feature 
films and certain non-sponsored entertain- 
ment may be shown for theatre entertain- 
ment, whereas sponsored programs, spe- 
cial events, and so forth, may be reserved 
for home receivers; 





Much activity in television is being dis- 
played by numerous radio manufacturers 
—more so now than at any other time. 
Stromberg-Carlson Company has begun 
the manufacture of television receiving 
sets, and displayed its first models last 
month at a salesmen’s conference held in 
Rochester. The company has also applied 
to FCC for a new radio station permit to 
be operated on a high frequency band ap- 
proaching the realm of television. 

In Cincinnati, the Crosley Corporation 
operated its television set-up for the first 
time last month and its tests proved most 
successful. These demonstrations were 
purely experimental, and no date has yet 
been set for broadcasting regular tele- 
vision programs. The corporation's appli- 
cation to the FCC for a construction per- 
mit calls for visio and audio transmitters 
of 1,000-watt power each to operate on 
the 50-56 frequency television band. All 
the receiving and transmitting equipment 
has been built by Crosley’s own engineers. 

Zenith Radio Corporation is carrying 
its campaign to keep television out of the 
public’s hands until it is self-supporting 
commercially to President Neville Miller 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of 
Zenith, stated in a letter to Mr. Miller 
that NAB “can play an important, if not 
the leading role, in undoing the injury 





that has already been done and in pre- 
venting further injustice if you care to 
act.” Mr. McDonald is still convinced 
that television is a long way off. 





Gerald Cock, director of television for 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, re- 
cently presented a plan to the Motion 
Picture Producers’ and Distributors’ As- 
sociation whereby mutual assistance and 
co-operation between the television and 
film interests might be assured. 

This plan, as presented to Will Hays 
and the MPPDA, asks for a complete ex- 
change of ideas concerning all television 
aspects, co-operation and collaboration og 
developments pertaining to commercial 
outlooks in regard to movie theatres and 
the release of shorts for use on television 
programs. 

Mr. Cock firmly believes that feature 
films will never mean much to television, 
because television entertainment must be 
more direct and more personal in theme 
and action. He is convinced that the use 
of movie shorts, however, will prove to be 
of great value. 

Stating that although technical develop- 
ments here have not advanced quite as 
far as in England, due to less interest 
manifest in the beginning, he is con- 
vinced that with our unlimited financial 
resources, energy and initiative at the 
command of the television industry here 
they will make tremendous strides for- 
ward. 





N. B. C. is preparing a press room for 
television critics, much to the reporters’ 
delight. Sets have been so scarce that 
many of the journalists have been tre- 
mendously handicapped. 





As yet no standards for television have 
been set by the Federal Communications 
Commission, although the three-man com- 
mittee of the FCC appointed to talk with 
equipment manufacturers and experimen- 
tal visual broadcasters have their report 
about prepared. 

The main sentiment expressed by the 
manufacturers, according to this special 
committee, is against any tendencies that 
might check the progress and tend to iso- 
late picture transmission. 

It is possible that the Commission will 
suggest that standards be adopted volun- 
tarily and urging a policy under which 
performances may be improved upon as 
the art advances. 





A baseball game between Columbia and 
Princeton was the first sports event to be 
broadcast via television here in America. 
The game took place at Bakers Field, 
New York, and was telecast by N. B. C. 

The pictures were shown on a screen 
about 7% by 10 inches, and the players 
appeared about an inch in height. The 
camera was stationed about 90 feet from 
the diamond on the third base side, and 
took in only about fifty feet in range. 

None of the infield plays or catches in 
the outfield could be seen. The ball could 
be heard as it hit in the catcher’s mitt, 
but was rarely seen, so that it was difficult 
to see what was happening. Only by 
listening to the announcements of Bill 
Stern could the audience gather any idea 
of what was occurring on the field. 


GENE HODGES. 
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VERY profession speaks its own language which, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, may seem like something Martian or just plain gibberish. And 
within each circle it seems there are more sub-divisions, as witnessed 


by linguistic revelations from the Whiteman orchestral ranks. 


Ordinarily 


one doesn’t, casually speaking, apply meatballs and round-steak to music. 
Pops does, however, and to good avail—proof, any Whiteman concert. 

Lest we speak further in riddles the inside story comes from Charlie 
Teagarden, crack trumpeter and potential lexicographer. For years Charlie 
has been storing up colorful expressions used by Mr. Whiteman when re- 


hearsing his orchestra. 
a magazine article on swing lingo, 
but as a choice preview Charlie has 
released the following for publica- 
tion. 


“Say, Saxes, don’t be so lung-lazy,” in 
translation means, “Blow a little leuder.” 
Once when a violinist mistook some 
quarter notes for eighth notes and played 
them accordingly Paul remarked: “Joe, 
what’s wrong? You've got quarter notes 
there as big as meatballs.” A_ violin 
section that played with Mr. Whiteman 
a long time ago were putting a little too 
much symphonic “schmalz” in their bow- 
ing stroke. They sat up abruptly at the 
command: “Gentlemen, quit sawing off 
the round-steak.” 

A suggestion that the men in the or- 
chestra quiet down and begin rehearsing 
was rendered by: “Will you guineas 
please quit clucking?” Another instruc- 
tion was: “Try to be back in your seats 
at two minutes to eleven-thirty.” 

Once Paul asked his men for “a little 
ear atmosphere.” When one member of 
the swing section took a good hot chorus 
the Whiteman comment was: “Sal, you 
get as hot as a two-buck pistol.” A par- 
ticularly difficult passage which caused a 
trombonist to hit a series of inopportune 
notes on the first reading elicited: “Some- 
body in the brass section is stirring up a 
mess of clinkers.” A crooner who was 
singing softly into a microphone was di- 
rected to “get back and Tibbett it.” Other 
rare improvisions in the collection are: 
“I can’t take that Jersey Bull on the first 
note” (to the bass viol player) and, 
“Saxes, get back or you'll swallow your- 
selves.” 

Incidentally, to date there have been 
seven famous graduates from the White- 
man orchestra, namely Henry Busse, 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, Mat Malneck, 
Frankie Trumbauer, Jackson Teagarden 
and Joe Venuti. It is said that Charlie 
Teagarden is the eighth, in the making. 





The campus crowd may have voted 
Artie Shaw King of Swing, but definitely 
they are not jitterbugs. The word is out 
in ‘polite societies of the universities, ac- 
cording to the latest poll of The Bill- 
board. Not ten college editors out of 100 
raised their voices for the now decadent 
swing genius. Among the more pertinent 
comments were: 

“A spine with a lack of responsibility 
on both ends; “a swing crazy fool who 
doesn’t know enough to confine his gym- 
nastics to a gymnasium”; “a nuisance,” 
“something unnecessary and showing 
cheap taste”; “one of those maladjusted 
immatures who is characterized by either 
crowding the bandstand or attempting to 
impress the musicians with his profound 
musical knowledge (of which he has 
none) or giving vent to his more savage 
emotions and not only making a fool of 
himself but spoiling the music ... the 
jitterbug has proved a great impediment 
to good dance music.” 

The poll also indicates that young 
America enjoys listening to straight 
swing, but music for dancing must be 
smooth and sweet. A “killer diller’” can 
be interspersed during a prom evening 
but thumbs down when it comes to 
serious twirling. 





Duke Ellington and his orchestra re- 
turned to America May 10 after a series 
of 28 concerts in France, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. The orches- 
tra was presented in concert at the 
World’s Fair Hall of Music Sunday eve- 
ning, June 11. 





June 11 Don Vorhees and his orchestra 
began a series of programs for the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour ... on the 27th 
Bob Crosby inaugurated a new Camel 
radio show .. . and Enric Madriguera is 
at present playing a new radio “Dance 
Hour” with a different theme song, “This 
Is My Thrill.” 





The International Casino opened Thurs- 
day night, May 25, with two orchestras 


The idea was to incorporate the Whiticisms into 











and a George Hale production, “Hello, 
Beautiful.” Allan Roth directs the music 
for the show and Ranny Weeks, lately of 
the Club Mayfair in Boston, supplies the 
rhythms for dancing. In the Terrace 
Cafe is Raphael Font and his Cuban or- 
chestra. 





New York hotels and night clubs are 
crowded these days with an influx of 
visitors en route to Flushing. Name 
bands in town are Dick Stabile at the 
Famous Door, Eddie de Lange playing 
for the Park Lane, Louis Prima at the 
Trocadero, Ramon Ramos at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Happy Felton filling the 
Biltmore gap while Horace Heidt takes to 
the road, Guy Lombardo back to the 
Roosevelt, Larry Clinton (without Bea 
Wain) at the Park Central, Tommy Dor- 
sey on the roof of the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Al Donohue playing again for the Rain- 
bow Room, Sammy Kaye moved over 
from the Commodore to the Essex House, 
Eddy Duchin at the Waldorf and Jan 
Garber at the New Yorker. June 15 
Harry James comes into the Roseland 
Ballroom for four weeks. 

A few July changes start on the 4th 
when Count Basie returns to the Famous 
Door; July 13 Guy Lombardo moves over 
to the Waldorf and Wayne King comes 
into the Roosevelt; and on the same date 
Artie Shaw replaces Larry Clinton at the 
Park Central. 





Summer schedules for night spots in 
the East include Mike Riley at the Totem 
Lodge, Averill Park, N. Y., from June 23 
to September 8; Johnny Hamp at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
for the torrid months; and the McFar- 
land Twins at Leon Shor’s Roadside Rest, 
Ocean Side, L. I., N. Y., for the same 
period. 

Woody Herman played a Decoration 
Day date at Guy Hunter’s Pier, Wild- 
wood, N. J., and then followed Ben Bernie 
at Boston’s Ritz-Carlton roof. Other 
bands to play the roof are Benny Good- 
man, June 15, for two weeks; Hal Kemp 
for three, and Artie Shaw for three. 
Woody will also return during the Sum- 
mer for three weeks. 

May 25 Horace Heidt, Harry James and 
Louis Armstrong waged a battle of bugles 
at the Arena, New Haven, Conn. 

Bunny Berigan came into the Kenny- 
wood Park, Pittsburgh, on May 17 and 
was supplanted by George Hall June 2. 
July 12 Les Brown will arrive for an in- 
definite engagement. In the same city 
May dates with the McFarland Twins and 
Joe Reichman were kept at the William 
Penn. 


During the past month Bob Millar 
played at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland; 
Ramona and Her Men of Music were at 
Benny the Bum’s im Philadelphia, and the 
McFarland Twins spent the first few 
weeks of May at the Benjamin Franklin. 

Close to New York Glen Miller is still 
at the Glen Island Casino; Red Norvo is 
at Murray’s, Tuckahoe, and Del Courtney 
opened at the Bear Mountain Inn May 
25, and Mike Riley is at the Mercerville 
Carnival, Mercerville, N. J., until June 24. 

In the Fall Guy Lombardo, Eddy Duchin 
and Phil Spitalny will play for the Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Fair. 





Dancing for Chicago continues with 
Phil Spitalny in at the Drake Hotel, May 
20, for at least six weeks; Count Basie 
following Gene Krupa for six weeks at 
the College Inn on the same date; Vincent 
Lopez replacing Russ Morgan at the Chez 
Paree and Jack Teagarden doing the 
same to Bob Crosby at the Blackhawk; 
Glen Gray’s Casa Lomans in at the 
Palmer House after Eddy Duchin; Buddy 
Fisher on the stand of the La Salle Hotel; 
Woody Herman signed for the week of 
June 17 at the Trianon or Aragon Ball- 
rooms, and Henry Busse scheduled to bow 
out Freddy Martin at the Bon Air Coun- 
try Ciub. 





In Western spots Eddie de Lange played 

















a May date at Elitch’s Garden, Denver, 
with Blue Barron promised for July 21 
through mid-August; May 15 Emery 
Deutsch was at the Chase Hotel, St: Louis, 
with Al Kavelin booked to follow; at the 
Meadowbrook Country Club in St. Louis 
Shep Fields played for nine days, be- 
ginning May 24, and Clyde McCoy fol- 
lowed for two weeks. 


In Milwaukee Herbie Holmes replaced 
Jay Mills at the Hotel Schroeder; Ben 
Cutler recently completed a month’s en- 
gagement at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Jay Mills went into the Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, May 15, with Les Brown 
promised at the St. Paul for eight weeks, 
starting September 28, and during May 
Paul Pendarvis and Art Kassels brought 
their orchestras to the Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City. 


May 19 Jimmy Joy began playing at the 
Jefferson Beach Park, Detroit; Henry 
Busse is scheduled for the week of June 
23 at Eastwood Park of the same city and 
the next week moves over to Westwood 
Garden. Other dates for the Eastwood 
spot are Artie Shaw July 14, one week, 
and 11 days for Larry Clinton beginning 
August 25. Starting May 13 Freddie 
Fisher spent seven days at the La Fon- 
taine Hotel, Huntington, Ind. 


May 23 Henry King came into the Fair- 
mount Hotel, San Francisco. Russ Mor- 
gan and His Music in the Morgan Manner 
will play at the Grocery Men’s Convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., June 21. 





Down South there was a May date for 
George Olsen at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans; another on the 27th at the Plan- 
tation Roof Garden, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, lasting for two weeks; and one for 
Abe Lyman at the Beverly Hills Country 
Club, Newport, Ky. Other orchestras re- 
cently heard at the Peabody were Griff 
Williamson, Johnny Hamp and Freddy 
Martin. 


In Dallas there was Leighton Noble at 
the Baker Hotel beginning, May 13; dur- 
ing the same month Everett Hoagland 
came to the Adolphus, followed by Bill 
Bardo; Joseph Sudy arrived June 14, 
having closed at the Claridge in Mem- 
phis on May 25. 


May 13 Will Osborne played at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; May 27-31 at 
the Surf Beach Country Club, Norfolk, 
Va., and June 2 at VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


At the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va., recent bands have been Bernie Cum- 
mings for a week beginning May 27 with 
Henry Busse on his heels for seven days; 
Hal Kemp is booked for the week of June 
17. Starting June 15 Ramona and Her 
Men of Music play a one-week date for 
the Surf Club, Virginia Beach. 

Dick Barrie came to the Lakeworth 
Casino, Fort Worth, Texas, May 19; Dick 
Stabile opened Fort Worth’s Show Boat 
May 26; and Russ Morgan will spend two 
weeks al the Casa Manana in a return 
visit beginning July 21; Russ opened at 
the Rice Hotel, Houston, May 25. 
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HE most startling feature of the past month was the terrific wallop 


handed Broadway shows by the New York World’s Fair. 


Both 


legitimate and vaudeville theatres suffered one staggering blow after 
another until it has just been a question as to whether or not they can 
hold out until the out-of-town public begins to attend the World’s Fair in 


large numbers. 


Many shows hope to hold on until the school vacations, 


when undoubtedly people will flock in from the hinterlands, but several— 
including “Stars in Your Eyes,” “The Swing Mikado” and “Set to Music”— 
gave up the ghost. The “World of Tomorrow” is undoubtedly the greatest 
show that the world has ever seen and the New York citizens, quick to 


recognize a bargain, have been 
flocking to the Fair grounds so as 
to completely cover the Fair before 
the out-of-town crowds make it un- 
comfortable. Not even in New York 


City is there enough patronage to sus- 
tain both the world’s greatest Fair and a 
large number of shows, so the theatres 
have been taking it on the chin. No 
doubt those that are able to hold out will 
be amply rewarded when the crowds do 
arrive, but there are some that probably 
will not be able to make the grade. 

Long run shows include the Rodgers 
and Hart musical comedy, “The Boys 
from Syracuse,” which celebrated its 
200th performance in mid-May, and 
George Abbott’s “The Primrose Path,” 
which marked its 150th performance on 
the same night. 


Two distinguished artists of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company have been en- 
gaged by Frank St. Leger for leading 
roles in the production of “The Yoemen 
of the Guard,” which he and Felix Bren- 
tano will stage at Central City, Col., for 
the eighth annual play festival of the 
Central City Opera House Association. 
They are Hilda Burke, who will act the 
role of Elsie Maynard, the strolling 
singer in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
and Anna Kaskas, who will play the part 
of Dame Carruthers, the housekeeper of 
the Tower of London. Miss Kaskas, a 
contralto, is the first woman to have won 
the Metropolitan Opera audition of the 
air in which there were 800 contestants. 
At first assigned to singing in the Spring 
season of the opera in New York, during 
the last two years she has sung leading 
roles in its regular Winter season. Miss 
Burke is a prima donna soprano of the 


Metropolitan. Both women have also 
sung in important opera companies 
abroad. Miss Burke and Miss Kaskas 


made their first appearance in “The Yoe- 
men of the Guard” some eight years ago 
with the Chicago Civic Opera when Frank 
St. Leger was conductor for that com- 
pany. 

The festival will open July 15 and run 
for two weeks, ending July 29. 





We are indebted to the Long Island 
Daily Star for the following cross-section 
of public opinion on stage shows. 


INQUIRING REPORTER FINDS 
PUBLIC WANTS STAGE SHOWS 


Seven persons stopped in the lobby of 
Loew’s Valencia Theatre, Queens, by the 
inquiring reporter of the Long Island 
Daily Star and asked if they preferred 
“sort of stage show to a double feature 
program” declared unanimously for the 
stage show. 


The replies were as follows: 


ETHEL SOLOMON, 84-74 160th Street, 
Jamaica. school girl: “Yes, I like stage 
shows. Human beings are preferable to 
their shadows. I! like vaudeville enter- 
tainment and wish that I could get a 
chance to see some of the great per- 
formers of screen and radio do their stuff 
in person. Seeing a performer on the 
screen is not much better than seeing his 
picture in the newspaper.” 


MARY SCHLUESSER, 172-20 89th Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, housewife: “I would like 
to see stage shows come back because 
then I could get my husband to come to 
the theatre with me again. He used to 
be a vaudeville fan and never missed a 
bill at a local theatre. These days he 
prefers to stay at home rather than see 
double feature bills. He says that he 
can’t sit still so long without seeing 
human beings and that one feature at a 
time is enough.” 


WILLIAM LEIDER, 198 122nd Avenue, 
St. Albans, mechanic: “I’m a movie fan 
of long standing and I suppose that I will 
ge on taking the punishment of looking 
at the second feature for a good many 
months before I quit. These second fea- 
tures are not so hot. Usually they are a 
crime melodrama or a silly comedy. Give 
me the good old-fashioned days of a new 








vaudeville bill opening every Monday and 
a place to go on rainy days.” 

IRENE DARK, 170-32 Jamaica Avenue, 
Jamaica, telephone operator: “I always 
was a stage show fan and I would be de- 
lighted to see them return. Remember 
it was in stage shows right here on the 
Valencia Theatre that Kate Smith and 
Ginger Rogers got their start. I find 
double features are too long and if one is 
good the other usually isn’t and spoils 
the pleasure of the good one.” 

GERALDINE McCARTHY, 106-19 97th 
Street, Richmond Hill, housewife: “i 
would much prefer some kind of stage 
show with one feature, Then the spec- 
tator would be getting full value for his 
money, even if he paid a little extra for 
his admission ticket. The way it is they 
put on a good feature film or a pretty 
good one and then piece it out with a 
second-rate picture. That is the chari- 
table way to describe most of them. 
Usually it bores you.” 

ELSIE VEERBEECK, 42 East Broad- 
way, Manhattan, waitress: “I would be 
glad to see stage shows come back and I 
would be glad to pay an increased admis- 
sion for the sake of them. It has been so 
long since vaudeville was shown at the 
neighborhood theatres that many patrons 
have forgotten what it was all about. It 
ought not to be necessary to spend a lot 
of money to see stage shows.” 

DICK KOTOWSKI, 107-62 Spa Place, 
Jamaica, chauffeur: “Sure, I would like 
to see some kind of stage show with my 
movies. One movie at a time is enough: 
When you see two at a time you get un- 
comfortable from sitting too long and 
you come out of the theatre with a con- 
fused memory of both. If they put on 
stage shows a lot of people would be put 
to work and I think a lot of patrons who 
stay away would become regular theatre- 
goers again.” 





Closings for the Summer include the 
State Theatre, Hartford, Conn., and the 
R. K. O. Kedzie Theatre in Chicago. Re- 
openings include the Rivoli Theatre, 
Portland, Ore.; the Alhambra Theatre in 
Milwaukee, the Taft and Albee in Cin- 
cinnati, and Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 
in Hollywood, Calif. In the latter house 
Clifford Fisher’s “Folies Bergere” grossed 
$21,000 in its initial week. An orchestra 
of 21 men is employed and it is confi- 
dently expected that the revue will enjoy 
a run of 10 weeks in this deluxe theatre. 

A statement by Martin Wagner of the 
one-night department of the William 
Morris Agency discloses that 10 per cent 
of the nation’s picture houses, a total of 
1,500 theatres, are open to one-night 
bookings. These single daters, together 
with the large number of theatres that 
still maintain stage shows, seem to indi- 
cate that the moans that vaudeville is 
dead are untrue and that far from being 
dead it is enjoying a most healthy come- 
back. 





In the following grosses a comparison 
of the figures of the musical shows in 
New York City with those of the previous 
four weeks will show how badly the legit- 
imate theatre has been hurt by the Fair. 
The tail end of the season in other cities, 
while bearing grosses somewhat lower 
than last year, nevertheless shows that 
the decline outside of New York is in no 
way comparable to that in the metro- 
politan district. 

For the week ending April 29 “The 
Boys from Syracuse” in its 24th week 
grossed $18,000; “Hellzapoppin” in its 
33rd week, $30,000; “Hot Mikado” with 
Bill Robinson, seventh week, $15,000; 
“Leave It to Me” 26th week, $27,000; “One 
for the Money” 13th week, $13,000; “Set 
to Music” 16th week, $13,000; “Stars in 
Your Eyes” 13th week, $19,000; “Amer- 
ican Way” 15th week, $32,500; “Mexi- 
cana” first week, $6,000, and “Pins and 
Needles” 74th week, $5,000. 

In Boston the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany played to capacity with $23,000, 
while “Our Town” at the Piymouth 
grossed $6,500 for its first week. In-.St. 


Louis “My Dear Children” with John 
Barrymore grossed $14,000 at the Amer- 
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ican Theatre, while in Pittsurgh Lunt 
and Fontanne drew $15,000 in “Sea Gull” 
and “Idiot’s Delight.” In Minneapolis 
“Kiss the Boys Goodye” drew $4,000 for 
three performances and this, combined 
with five one-nighters, gave the company 
$14,000 for the week. In Washington 
Maurice Evans in “Hamlet” and “Henry 
Iv” drew a tremendous $21,500, while 
Philadelphia gave the “Brown Danube” 
$6,000 and “The Women” in a return en- 
gagement at $1.00 top played to $8,000 for 
its first week. In Chicago Walter Hus- 
ton in “Knickerbocker Holiday” in his 
first week at the Grand Theatre drew 
$17,000, while Gertrude Lawrence in 
“Skylark” at the Harris also played to 
an excellent $14,500. “What a Life” in 
its eighth week at the Erlanger Theatre 
drew $6,000. The bright spot of the week 
was the tremendous $25,000 gross en- 
joyed by ‘{I Married an Angel” at the 
Cass Theatre in Detroit, Mich. 


For the week ending May 6 New York 
grosses were as follows: “Boys from 
Syracuse,” $10,000; “Hellzapoppin,” 
$30,000; “Hot Mikado,” $11,000; “Leave 
It to Me,” $18,500; “One for the Money,” 
$10,000; “Set to Music,” $10,000; “Stars 
in Your Eyes,” $15,000; “Swing Mikado,” 
first week commercial, $6,000; “The 
American Way,” $27,500; “Mexicana,” 
$6,000, and “Pins and Needles,” $5,400. 
In Boston the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany continued to set a shining example 
with a gross of $23,500 for its third week. 
“Our Town” in its second and final week 
drew $7,000 and Frank Fay’s Show $4,500 
for its first week. In Chicago “Knicker- 
bocker Holiday’ with Walter Huston 
built to $18,500 in its second week. “Sky- 
lark” with Gertrude Lawrence grossed 
$15,000 for its second week and “What a 
Life” closed its final week with a gross 
of $6,500. In Washington, Vera Zorina in 
“I Married an Angel” gave the National 
Theatre a tremendous $25,000, and this in 
spite of unusually high temperatures. In 
Philadelphia the “Brown Danube” wound 
up its two weeks’ stay with $5,500 and 
“The Women” in its second and final cut- 
rate week drew $7,500. The second com- 
pany of “Kiss the Boys Goodbye” grossed 
$10,000 for the week, drawing $2,500 for 
two performances at the Auditorium in 
St. Paul and $7,500 for five performances 
at the Davidson in Milwaukee. “Tobacco 
Road” drew $3,000 for two performances 
in Lincoln, Neb., and “Rocket to the 
Moon” $4,100 for four performances at 
the Maryland in Baltimore. On the West 
Coast “Of Mice and Men” drew $11,006 at 
the Geary Theatre in San Francisco; 
“Our Town” drew $10,000 at the Curran 
in the same city, and in Los Angeles 
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“Kiss the Boys Goodbye” grossed $8,500 
for six performances. 

For the week ending May 13 Broadway 
sang the blues for fair with the following 
grosses for musical shows: “Boys from 
Syracuse,” $11,000; “Hellzapoppjn,” $29,- 
600; “Hot Mikado,” $13,000; “Leave It to 
Me,” $20,000; “One for the Money,” 
$10,000; “Stars in Your Eyes,” $15,000; 
“Swing Mikado,” $4,000; “The American 
Way.” $25,000; “Mexicana,” $5,500, and 
“Pins and Needles,” $5,500. In Philadel- 
phia “I Married an Angel” continued sen- 
sational business with $24,000 for its first 
week at the Forrest. “Rocket to the 
Moon” suffered the seasonal setback with 
only $5,000 for its week at the Erlanger. 
Chicago gave “Knickerbocker Holiday” 
$18,500 for its third week and Gertrude 


“ Lawrence’s “Skylark” drew $12,500 for 


its third session. “My Dear Children” 
with John Barrymore opened at the 
Selwyn and drew $14,000 for its first 
seven days. D’Oyly Carte closed its four 
weeks of sensational business in Boston 
with $23,000 at the Colonial Theatre. 
Frank Fay’s Show drew $5,000 for its 
second week and “The White Steed” 
$8,500 for its first week. In Cleveland 
the second company of “Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye” rolled up a fine gross of $9,000 
for seven performances. On the West 
Coast “Of Mice and Men” closed its San 
Francisco run with $8,000 at the Geary 
Theatre, while the Western company of 
“Kiss the Boys Goodbye” drew $8,500 at 
the Biltmore in Los Angeles. 

A summary of the 18 weeks’ operation 
of the American Theatre in St. Louis 
shows a total gross of $212,000. The 
Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh drew $310,- 
000 for its 24-week season. 

During the week ending May 20 Broad- 
way found nine shows in cut rates. At 
the end of the week a total of 12 attrac- 
tions had closed since the middle of the 
month, while a definite closing was an- 
nounced for “Stars in Your Eyes” on May 
27. Grosses for the week were “Boys 
from Syracuse,” 27th week, $11,000; 
“Hellzapoppin,” 27th week, $29,000; “Hot 
Mikado,” 10th week, $9,000; “Leave It to 
Me,” 29th week, $18,000; “One for the 
Money,” 16th week, $7,000; “Stars in 
Your Eyes,” 16th week, $13,000; “Swing 
Mikado,” in its final week, $4,000; “The 
American Way,” a new low of $23,000 for 
its 18th week; “Mexicana,” fifth week, 
$5,000, and “Pins and Needles,” 77th 
week, $5,000. In Philadelphia “I Married 
an Angel” bettered its first week’s gross 
with a tremendous $26,500 in its final 
stanza at the Forrest. “Golden Boy” 
drew $6,000 at the Erlanger Theatre in 
the same city. In Boston “The White 
Steed” closed its two-week run with 
$8,500 at the Wilbur Theatre. “Clean 
Reds”—which turned out to be a dirty 
show—played three break-in performances 
with less than $2,000 at the Shubert in 
New Haven, while “Whiteoaks” with 
Ethel Barrymore grossed $9,000 for a 
week of one-nighters, including Ottawa, 
Ontario; Utica and Rochester, N. Y.; 
Providence, R. I., and Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago gave “Knickerbocker Holiday” 
$17,000 for its final week and Gertrude 
Lawrence in “Skylark” $14,000 for its 
final session. John Barrymore in “My 
Dear Children” drew a fine $14,000 for his 
second week at the Selwyn Theatre. In 
Los Angeles the Civic Light Opera Asso- 
ciation’s first week of the “Desert Song” 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra drew a 
nifty $30,000, while “Of Mice and Men” 
garnered $6.000 for six nights at the 
Hollywood El Capitan Theatre. 





Outstanding in the variety field is the 
fact that fewer theatres than usual have 
dispensed with their shows for the Sum- 
mer season. While nothing is actually 
accomplished from such talk, there is 
continuous chatter in show business about 
the advisability of doing away with double 
features and offering stage shows instead. 
So far there has been no concerted action 
along this line, but the wish is often 
father to the thought and, if a sufficient 
number of managers become convinced 
that the public has finally grown tired of 
double and triple bills, next season may 
see a decided increase in the number of 
theatres given over to flesh. One thing 
that has alarmed those managers favor- 
ing stage shows is the fact that name 
bands are not developing rapidly enough 
to give them a fair run of these attrac- 
tions over a period of weeks. Many the- 
atres would rather simply spot book the 
name bands and do without stage attrac- 
tions the remaining weeks than to play 
the bands one week in every four or five, 
whereas if they could secure name bands 
three weeks out of five, they would un- 
doubtedly fill the remaining weeks with 
the better class of vaudeville acts avail- 
able for theatres at the present time. 





For the week ending April 30 Jimmy 
Joy’s Orchestra with Tony Martin drew 
$20,000 at the Fox Theatre in Philadel- 
phia. In Indianapolis Joe Sanders’ Or- 
chestra with Dixie Dunbar and George 
Givot drew $9,700 at the Lyric Theatre 
with Jimmy Dorsey drawing $8,000 at the 
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songs (5 best lyrics and 5 best melodies to be pub- 
lished by Santly-Joy-Select, Inc.) will be made in 
LOOK MAGAZINE in the November 21st issue, out 
on November 7th. 
checks and regulation royalty 
mailed out. 


Take advantage of this unusual opportunity 
offered by famous song writers and the Song 
Hit Guild. MAIL THE COUPON WITHOUT 
DELAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. This may 
be the chance you've been waiting for. 











NEW SONGS ARE NEEDED: NEW 


Write Music to the Words of: 
CHARLES TOBIAS 


BENNY DAVIS 


Simultaneously, ten certified 
contracts will be 
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opposition Circle Theatre. Clyde McCoy 
drew a splendid $8,000 at the Chicago 
Theatre in Chicago with Xaviar Cugat 
bringing a fine $24,000 into the Fox in 
Detroit. In New York Henry Busse with 
Lanny Ross, Shirley Ross and Hal Le Roy 
drew $35,500 at the Paramount, while at 
the Strand Fred Waring, in his first New 
York appearance in many months, drew 
$43,000. Glenn Miller drew $14,200 at the 
Paramount in Newark. 


For the week ending May 5 Wayne 
King gave the Lyric Theatre in Indian- 
apolis its best gross of the season with 
$14,000. In Philadelphia Eddie DeLange 
with Ella Logan and Hugh Herbert drew 
$19,000 at the Fox Theatre. Paul White- 
man brought $12,200 into the Newark 
Paramount, while in New York City 
Henry Busse drew $24,900 for his second 
week at the Paramount, Ben Bernie a 
meager $12,000 at the State and Fred 
Waring $28,000 for his second week at 
the Strand. 


For the week ending May 12 Dick 
Himber drew $44,500 in conjunction with 
“Union Pacific’ at the New York Para- 
mount with Fred Waring winding up his 
stay at the Strand with $23,000. In In- 
dianapolis Gray Gordon’s Orchestra drew 
$9,300 at the Lyric Theatre, while Shep 
Fields grossed $11,000 at the Orpheum in 
Minneapolis. The figure for the previous 
week with straight pictures in this house 
was $4.900. In Philadelphia the hot 
weather sent grosses tumbling and Horace 
Heidt and his unit drew $20,500 at the 
Fox Theatre, this figure coming far below 
his previous draw in that city. Wayne 
King brought $17,000 into the Riverside 
in Milwaukee. 


For the week ending May 19 Eddy 
Duchin drew $33,000 atethe Chicago The- 
atre in Chicago and George Hall $11,500 
at the Hippodrome in Baltimore. In 
Washington Wayne King drew $17,500 at 
the Earle and Charlie Barnet $13,000 at 
the Capitol. In New York Dick Himber 
at the Paramount participated in a 
$35,000 gross. Frankie Masters drew 
$13,000 at the State, while Ruby New- 
man and the Adrian Rollini trio drew 
$20,000 at the Strand in conjunction with 
a weak picture, “The Kid from Kokomo.” 
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Rand Concerts 








N conformity with his practice 
Summer concerts Dr 


- Goldman, 
promised many new works and 


of the past twenty-one sessions of 


conductor of the Goldman Band, has 


band arrangements during the 1939 


season of Daniel Guggenheim Memorial Concerts. 
The program for the opening night, July 9, will include Grand March, 
Crown Imperial by William Walton, written for the coronation of King 


George VI; “Toccata Marziale,” 


liams; Overture, “Prince Igor,” 
a new arrangement of Johann 
Marcia,’ 


Second Suite of Gustave 


Holst, composed especially for band, 


poser ; 


and “Golden Gate,” a new march 


written by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
which is the official march of the 


Golden Gate International Expo- 


sition. 


Other new transcriptions, some made 
especially for the Goldman Band, include 
the “Barber of Bagdad” overture by Cor- 
nelius; the First Movement of the First 
Symphony by Borodin; Weber’s overture, 
“Euryanthe”; the complete First and 
Fifth Symphonies of Beethoven; the com- 
plete “Karelia Suite” by Sibelius, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade Suite.” 


Symphonic players from leading or- 
chestras make up the Trytons, the World’s 
Fair official band, which plays daily at 
4 P. M. in the garden of the Consumers 
Building at the Avenue of Patriots and 
Constitution Mall. Conductor is Joseph 


Littau, formerly director of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra and the Roxy 
Theatre. 


The concerts are devoted to symphonic 
music, ballets, operatic excerpts and light 
classics. 

In addition to the daily programs the 
band plays the musical part of the spec- 


written for 


band by R. Vaughan Wil- 


by Borodin, in a new band arrangement; 
Strauss’ 


“Liebeslieder Waltzes,” “Alla 


’ from Sibelius’ “Karelia Suite,” = for band by the com- 


tacle of light, sound and color in the 
Lagoon of Nations’ fountain display. 





In the spring of the year memories are 
revived of yesterday when the Scollay 
Square district of Boston was the home of 
many band rooms and all the musicians 
were friendly rivals. 

Activity was rife in the rooms of J. 
Thomas Baldwin and the noted Germania 
Band, of which George W. Stewart, well- 
known trombone and baritone player, was 
manager for many years. Instruments 
were polished, uniforms repaired and 
shoes heavily soled and heeled in prepa- 
ration for a long series of holiday and 
other annual parades. 

Another busy room was that of the late 
Thomas N. Carter, composer of the “Bos- 
ton Commandery March,” whose band was 
a fixture at Nantasket Beach. For sixty 
years Mr. Carter trudged back and forth 
across the Common from his home to his 
beloved band room. 


In the Scollay Square district two far- 
famed factories, pioneers in their field, 
sent brass instruments to all parts of the 
musical world, as did several other makers 
who specialized in the more delicate 
flutes, piccolos and clarinets. 

The band business was in full swing by 
May 30, Decoration Day, and no musician 
scarcely ever laid his uniform away until 
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after the Labor Day parade in September. 
During the summer there were calls for 
class days, commencements, excursions, 
athletic events, concerts, open-air dancing, 
dedications, conventions, land salés, pic- 
nics, weddings and field days. - 

Today the band rooms are empty, but 
the memories remain, for Scollay Square 
musicians have gone down in band 
history. 


Friday evening, May 12, the Pottsville 
Federal Band, under Michael Slowitzky, 
observed National Music Week with a 
concert in the Patterson Building, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. Slowitzky conducted Sousa’s march, 
“The National Game”; the overture, 
“Zampa,” by Herold; an arrangement by 
the conductor for brass quartet of Nevin’s 
“The Rosary”; Slowitzky’s “March Mod- 
ernistic” (March of the Machine Men); 
“Mardi Gras” from Grofe’s ‘Mississippi 
Suite”; soprano solo, “I Whisper Good 
Night,” by Edwards, Elizabeth Garretson, 
soloist; Scott’s rhythm novelty, ‘The Toy 
Trumpet”; Nocturne from “Two American 
Sketches” by Griselle; the Finale from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony in F 
minor; Alford’s Concert March, “Sky- 
liner”; “Gondoliers” and “Venetian Love 
Song” from “A Day in Venice’ Suite by 
Nevin; soprano solo of Berlin’s “God 
Bless America,” by Elizabeth Garretson; 
Cailliet’s “Memories of Stephen Foster,” 
and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 








Thursday evening, April 20, the 24th 
anniversary of the organization of the 
IBM Band was marked by the annual 
Spring Concert at Union-Endicott High 
School Auditorium, Endicott, N. Y. 

The IBM Glee Club sang with the band 
and L. C. Hallman, conductor, presented 
as soloists Sam Herman, well-known 
xylophonist, and Lois Gilbert, soprano. 

During the summer months the IBM 
Band will continue its custom of weekly 
noon-hour concerts on the factory lawn in 
North Street, Endicott, N. Y. 
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. THE ONLY REED 
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ED TONE-GROOVES 


Only the finest selected and 
seasoned cane is used in the 
creation of this reed. Skilled 
and experienced hands shape 
it to its scientific design and 
groovings. Ten various 
strengths will yield the reed 
you require. Ask for them by 
number, from your dealer. 
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MUSIC ARRANGERS! 


Is business a little slow with you? Are you sitting 
weeee waiting for customers when you'd rather be 
the day and earning a BIG 
income? Why not do as some of the other SMART 
arrangers hate. done? Branch out into ‘‘Mail Order’ 
of amateur song writers in 
small towns, villages and on rural routes order music 
arranging done by mail—and at BIG prices. They 
have no professional arrangers near them and need 
YOUR services. They buy piano scores, cued lead- 
sheets, orchestrations, band arrangements, quartet 
scores, etc. Get in on this “gravy!” I can supply 
you with names and addresses of thousands of amateur 
song writers, neatly typed and GUARANTEED authen- 
the and correct. FIVE new names for each unde- 
vered envelope within ninety days. Prompt delivery. 
Start something! The price ts or. \ coos per thou- 
@ a lucky seven for YO 


THUR SIZEMORE 


4917 NORTH KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Member Leeal 10) 

















BARGAINS! 
A..F. of M. Band Coats, $2.50; colors: blues and blacks; 


ghtly used; cleaned and phage J a sizes; bargains. 
Caps, all colors, every size, $1.50 ‘each. 
(10) different sets of Lapel- Siyle” Miiand Coats; blue, 


, Breen, etc.; 20 to 40 w the set; excellent condition; 
coat $2.00; "Free Lists. Drum Major Outfits of ali 
Kinds, sizes and colors, $3.00 te $7.00 each; for girls, 
and men. Also Shakas, every description of colors, 
$5.00, Band directors outfits: Caps, Band Trousers, 
Riredos, Mess Jackets, etc. Free Lists. 
AL. WALLACE 


2416 North Halsted Street Chieage, !1. 
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of many communities. 


Johnson stressed the importance of 
opera toward influencing the youth 
of America. 


“IT think,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“that the art of music is going to be one 
of the means of holding and exercising 
more influence and more control over 
growing youth, to protect their future. 
The young people of today, with the 
mechanism of the radio, broadcasting, 
with the discs of the victrolas and so 
forth, have the entire repertoire of all 
music at their hands, only for the call. 
In the schools they are gradually get- 
ting this foundation that we have ac- 
quired only with maturity. They are 
growing up with an understanding and 
an appreciation of music as an art, as a 
culture, that you and I did not have at 
their age, 

“.... Between art and religion there 
is a very close relationship. In fact, 
that emotional quality which comes out 
in the music is that very same emo- 
tional quality that conveys to you that 
thought of the spirit, of a being that is 
greater and bigger than we are. That 
is the thing that we are developing in 
our youth and that is the thing that is 


going to save the world. Whether it 
comes through religion, whether it 
comes through music,- wherever it 


comes from or whatever that spiritual 
quality is, we need it and we want it to- 
day more than ever. If, through the 
soul and through music we are going 
to make for better citizenship, we shall 
have accomplished something ... . 


At the same meeting, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, president of the Guild, cited the 
economic value of opera. Said Mrs. Bel- 
mont: 


. From the point of view of busi- 
ness I have been deeply immersed in 
the affairs of the opera for the last four \ 
years and during that time I have 
begun to realize what an important 
part the grand opera plays in the City 
of New York and in the business life of 
this community. 

“I have been interested in helping to 
do any small thing that I might to keep 
the Metropolitan going as an employ- 
ment center as well as a great center of 
art. There are employed in the Metro- 
politan, under the direct management 
of Mr. Johnson, between 700 and 800 
persons. In connection with the manu- 
facture of scenery and the different 
things that are used on the stage, in 
connection with the clothes that most 
of us wear in going to the opera, you 
might say that the employment of some 
3,000 persons as a minimum would be 
affected if the Metropolitan were to 
close. 

“We had a survey made under the 
direction of the able editor of our Opera 
News in which we estimated that some 
$400,000 a year extra on clothes, flowers, 
hotels and restaurants was spent by 
people because they came to the Opera 





The New York World’s Fair Festival 
Season of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation opened Tuesday evening, May 2, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. It was 
a singularly festive ‘occasion, with a 
presentation of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
marked by the attendance of Crown 
Prince Frederick and Princess Ingrid of 
Denmark. It was the closing event of 
Denmark's first day at the Fair, and Lau- 
ritz Melchior, the distinguished Danish 
singer, sang the title role. 

Between the first and second acts the 
orchestra played the Danish and Icelandic 
national hymns and the royal guests rose 
to receive a tremendous ovation. 

Singing with Mr. Melchior were Kerstin 
Thorborg as Ortrud, Elisabeth Rethberg 
as Elsa, Friedrich Schorr as Telramund 
and Emanuel List as King Henry. Each 
of the cast was at his best with a resultant 
glorious performance. 





July 3 to 13 “Hary Janos,” Hungarian 
folk opera by Zoltan Kodaly, will be pre- 
sented at the World’s Fair Hall of Music 
for ten performances. This will be the 
first of the operas offered in the Inter- 
national Music Festival. 

“Hary Janos” is a comic opera based on 





the incredible story of a non-commis- 





FEW months ago friendly conversations on opera in English between 
A Messrs. Edward J ohnson and Lawrence Tibbett of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association were reviewed in this column. 
at that time that opera in this country has shown a steady accumulative 
growth, with the screen and radio cohesive forces building up the interest 


It was evidenced 


At a recent luncheon meeting of the Metropolitan Opera Guild Mr. 








sioned officer of Hungarian Hussars in 
Napoleonic days. The dialogue will be 
spoken in English, but the songs will be 
sung in the original Hungarian. 

The cast of the production will be com- 
posed of leading singers from the Royal 
Hungarian Opera of Budapest, with Imre 
Pallo in the title role. 

Mr. Kodaly will make his first American 
visit this summer and it is expected that 
he will conduct at least one of the ten 
performances. 





On May 14 and 21 at noon (EDST) the 
“Radio City Music Hall on the Air” Opera 
Company gave a broadcast of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” in two parts. Joining the 
company was Anne Roselle, who was 
heard as Donna Anna, a role which she 
has sung many times at Milan’s La Scala 
Opera House. Together with Miss Roselle 
were Robert Weede as Don Giovanni, Jan 
Peerce as Don Ottavio and Annelies von 
Molnar as Donna Elvira. 

Departing from a custom established 
early in the history of the Mozart opera 
the “Music Hall on the Air” presentation 
included the original cheerful finale, un- 
familiar to most opera audiences. “Don 
Giovanni” was first produced in 1787 
under the title of “The Reprobate Pun- 
ished.” 

On May 28 Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was 
given, with Rosemarie Brancato in the 
role of Gilda. In addition to Miss Bran- 
cato the “Music Hall on the Air” cast in- 
cluded Robert Weede singing Rigoletto, 
Jan Peerce as the Duke of Mantua and 
Dorothy Sarnoff as the Countess Ceprano. 





“The Devil and Daniel Webster,” pre- 
miere production of the newly-organized 
American Lyric Theatre, was given Thurs- 
day evening, May 18. This folk opera, the 
work of Douglas Moore and Stephen Vin- 
cent Binet, treats an ancient theme in the 
American manner, a short and simple plot 
with informal, jolly music. The produc- 
tion thus serves its purpose, to further 
American dramatic and musical arts; for 
it unmistakably speaks of this country, 
centering the stage in New England. 

It is the story of Jabez Stone who has 
sold his soul to the Devil for the simple 
purpose of obtaining security and a wife 
instead of a rocky farm. It is Daniel Web- 
ster who wrestles with the American 
Mephistopheles in an oratorical struggle 
for the spiritual release of Jabez. 

Heading the cast were John Gurney, 
singing Jabez Stone; Nancy McCord, 
Mary Stone; Lansing Hatfield, Daniel 
Webster, and George Rasely, Mr. Scratch 
(the Devil). 





Sunday, May 21, the Chicago Opera 
Company, Alfredo Salmaggi, artistic di- 
rector, began its season of week-end pres- 
entations at the Hippodrome with a per- 
formance of Verdi's “Aida.” 

Anne Roselle sang the name part; Maria 
d’Andea and Neville Landor made their 
debuts with the company as Amneris and 
the king; Sydney Rayner sang Rhadames 
and Mario Cozzi Amonasro. 

The opening production of the Covent 
Garden international opera season, Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride,” on May i, was 
gaily sung and staged in a manner be- 
fitting the colorful Czech opera. 

The excellent cast included Arnold 
Matters in the part of Micha, Hilde 
Konetzni as Marie, Richard Tauber as 
Hans and Heinrich Tessmer singing 
Wenzel. 

The Covent Garden schedule for the 
remainder of the season reads as follows: 
Wagner’s “Ring,” “Parsifal,” “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Tannhaeuser”; Verdi's 
“Aida,” “La Traviata,” “Il Trovatore” and 
“Otello”; Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
Puccini’s “Tosca” and “Turandot.” 








“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
have been returned to the repertoire at 
Sadler’s Wells. In the first opera Flor- 
ence Austral reappeared with the com- 
pany in the role of Santuzza. Miss Aus- 
tral was supported by Tudor Davies as 
Turridu, Edith Coates as Lola and Tom 
Williams as Alfio. For the performance 
of “Pagliacci” Janet Hamilton-Smith sang 
Nedda and John Wright, Canio. 





During the San Remo opera season a 
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sistently GOOD tone 
and LONG life. Five 
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performance of interest was the premiere 
of Giuseppe Pietri’s three-act lyric drama, 
“La Canzone di San Giovanni,” drawn by 
Arturo Rossato from the play “Il Quar- 
tetto,” of Lucio d’Ambra. 

The action is laid in a popular back- 
ground of Rome around the eighties of the 
last century. It is the story of Lucio 
d’Ambra’s coffee-house musicians dealing 
with local types and folk color. 





In Rome the novelty of the Royal Opera 
season was Giuseppe Mule’s one-act lyric 
drama, “La Zolfara” (The Sulphur Mine), 
part of the composer's newly-styled “Trit- 
tico Siciliano.” The triptych comprises 
three single-act operas on Sicilian sub- 
jects contrived by Giuseppe Adami. 





Stymied by so many obstacles that it 
appeared for a time that it would be im- 
possible for Oscar Hild, president of the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Association, to 
carry on this year, we have been notified 
just before our deadline that the prob- 
lems have been solved and the seascn will 
be presented as usual, opening on Satur- 
day, June 24. Brother Hild has assembled 
an unusually fine company, but details are 
lacking at the time of going to press. 
They will be included in the July issue 
of Tue INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN. 
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By HENRY WOELBER 


“To imitate with the mouth the liquid 
voices of birds was practiced long before 
men could play melodious tunes, and de- 
light the ear with music. The whistling of 
the zephyr through the empty reeds first 
taught the rustice to blow through hollow 
stalks. Then by degrees they learned the 
sweet plaintive notes, which the pipe, 
pressed by the fingers of the players, 
pours forth—the pipe, which is now 
found through all the pathless groves and 
woods and glades, through the solitary 
haunts and divine resting places of the 
shepherds. Thus time by degrees sug- 
gests every discovery, and skill evolves 
it into the regions of light and fame. 
These melodies softened the hearts of 
those swains, and delighted them when 
they were satisfied with food; for then 
every. thing affords pleasure.” 

Musicians live an awful life of pain and 
horror because of the terrible sounds 
which get into their sensitive ears and 
mangle their souls. Still, they are a 
blessing to the world, except when they 
have temperament, which is nothing but 
an artistic swelled head, used by many as 
a substitute for paid advertising. 

Naturally, musicians are interested in 
sound pleasing to the ear. When man 
began in an untrained manner to sing, 
he soon sought some form of accompani- 
ment, an instrument of strings, a lute. 
Ultimately, after many years of experi- 
menting, the banjo, guitar,-and mandolin, 
where invented. Some sort of a piano 
was also in use. Thus the art of singing 
took on a definite form. Soon it became 
evident that actual contact with music 
gained through the study of an instru- 
ment was the greatest aid to appreciation, 
and the study of the piano, the ideal home 


instrument, gave access to the widest 
range of musical literature. It is now 
thoroughly recognized that children 


taught music at an early age also ac- 
quire mental discipline, its study stimu- 
lates the creative mind, self-assurance, 
and self-expression. The piano is a single 
complete unit in itself, and is capable of 
producing the structure of any composi- 
tion. It is noteworthy that most of the 
great conductors study their piano scores 
before they rehearse the orchestra. It is 
to be regretted more of our band leaders 
do not follow the same custom. 

The great composers sent forth their 
pealings in the form of instrumental trios 
consisting of piano, cello and _ violin. 
Thus the unit idea was enlarged. They 
also wrote extensively for a string quar- 
tet, first and second violin, viola, and 
cello. This style is considered the very 
purest in music, as indicated by the 
scholarly and academic masterpices of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Brahms, and many 
others. It is a moot question whether the 
Liszt Piano Rhapsodies are more wonder- 
ful as orchestra numbers, or purely as 
piano solos. No one doubts the extreme 
joy in hearing the Chopin Waltzes alone 
for piano. As a single unit the piano has 
done more than its share in pleasing the 
ear. 

When the Creator produced man, He 
also produced a voice, a sound, or a unit 
capable of singing an unwritten lullaby, 
or a resonant speaking voice, a delight 
to hear. What is more pleasant than the 
deep voice of a Russian basso, or the 
highly cultivated voice of an educated 
Englishman? 

Music, and pleasing sound, have always 
had a noticeable effect upon the human 
ear. Instruments of the very earliest age 
were regarded as something to be desired. 
In fact so much so that an ancient law 
was passed prohibiting a creditor from 
seizing instruments for non-payment of 
debts. Thus was shown the consolation 
of musical instruments in this humane 
way. 

Just now much is heard about units 
and industrial concerns adopting certain 
standards. The President is trying to 
persuade all businesses to use a code sys- 
tem. If the employing parties could only 
be induced to engage not less than a 30- 
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piece band, the difficulties of the profes- 
sional player would be greatly lessened. 

Possibly the greatest invention of the 
age to a musician is the modern sym- 
phony orchestra of 96 men, or the opera 
orchestra of 86. In either case we have 
the large complete unit. About 1860 an 
orchestra of 50 or 60 men was considered 
quite competent, and Theodore Thomas, 
until towards the end of a notable career, 
gave many admirable performances with 
such forces. He finally saw his dream 
come true in the formation of the cele- 
brated Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
lived to see Orchestra Hall, Boston, dedi- 
cated. 

But the orchestra was bound to succeed. 
When Wilhelm Gericke became conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1884, he found the usual rough material, 
but potential possibilities, and before the 
close of his five-year term he made dras- 
tic changes in the personnel of the orches- 
tra. Gradually the number of players 
was increased until his life’s goal was 
reached—that of attaining a full com- 
plement of 96 men. 

Gericke had a remarkable sense of 
euphony and tonal balance. The over- 
exaggeration of the brasses was horrible 
to him. Even towards the end of the 
“Tannhauser” overture, he allowed the 
three trombones to play but one forte; 
simply a round, full tone. Addressing 
himself to the trombone section, he said: 
“Gentlemen, please remember, one trom- 
bone is equal to 32 men; two trombones, 
64; and threé trombones, 96.” This 
cutting, sarcastic remark delivered in 
yerman, made a very lasting and instruc- 
tive impression on a lot of young brass 
players. What is more atrocious than the 
blatant sound of an overblown trombone? 
Gericke had a habit of shaking his left 
hand at the cellos, and saying: “Softer, 
softer.” Later, the first cellist showed 
him his part to a Rubenstein symphony 
which was marked forte. “Suppose it is,” 
replied Gericke, “‘what do you think Rub- 
instein know of how an orchestra should 
sound?” “He sits on the bells of our 
instruments,” cried the brasses; he 
scarcely allows us to touch our strings,” 
said the string basses. Yet the players 
soon learned a positive style of playing 
was being adopted, which has been copied 
by all the present orchestras of America. 
With a controlled orchestra this man 
made many of the Wagner and Strauss 
works something pleasing to the ear. In 
1889, Gericke returned to Vienna on ac- 
count of ill health. Again taking charge 
of the Boston Symphony in 1898, during 
the next eight years, he, developed that 
great machine into what was up to that 
time the best in the world. When Dr. 
Karl Muck came in 1906, there was little 
for him to do. 

While there has been no improvement 
in the making of stringed instruments, 
the advance in the fingering of the reed 
instruments has been almost beyond com- 
prehension. Perhaps the players are no 
better than those of 50 years ago, but 
no doubt remains as to the eveness of 
the scale through the Boehm system of 
fingering. 

Then, too, the mechanism of all the 
valve instruments has undergone great 
changes, until now the modern band and 
orchestra is equipped mechanically as 
never before. 

The object in this article has been to 
stimulate again the interest in the old- 
time band, which, apparently has almost 
become a lost art. But unless leaders, 
contractors, and managers, have some re- 
gard for a proper instrumentation and 
tonal balance, there is no hope of winning 
public favor as of old. Those great Bos- 
ton pioneers who formed the Germania 
Band many years ago, built better than 
they knew. Sensing at once the utter 
impossibility of always appearing as a 
large symphony, or opera orchestra, they 
used smaller forces. And for all practical 
and economic purposes, their band was 
made up of 30 splendid musicians. Their 
three successive German conductors were 
almost without peers. All experts in the 
art of condensing, the Germania band pro- 
grams soon became indeed a delight for 
the masses of people. 

As an illustration of the musical ideas 
concerning any section of the famous Ger- 
mania band, those leaders at no time al- 
lowed more than three trombones; the 
other sections were in proportion. ‘No 
band of 30 to 65 pieces at any time, ex- 
cept possibly for marching, or outdoor 
purposes, should have more than three 
trombones. The brilliant and powerful 
trombone can be. either a thing of tonal 
beauty, or an abomination. For the sake 
of the band business every trombone 
player, and for that matter all brass play- 
ers, should be obliged to take a complete 
course of harmony, coupled with a study 

of piano, and be obliged to attend lectures 
on musical topics, and above all be com- 
pelled to hear the well-balanced wood- 
wind ensembles. Suffice it to say, with 
such a background, when the trombone 
finally enters into the otherwise peace- 
ful surroundings, the band or orchestra 
in part, at least, would have what is 
sadly needed—Tonal Balance. 
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Copyright, 1936, by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 


We are introducing this month, with the kind permission of the copyright owners, 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc., a “Hot” arrangement of their tune “The Glory of Love.” 
If our members are interested in such material, we would be glad to make this a 
monthly service provided, of course, we can get the permission of the various copy- 
right owners to use their songs. 

a ——— - me a a ae a tried to arrange it so that it will be 
su e for various ents w e sole purpose of ng to please grea 
number of our readers. secu _— " ” * 

It is our aim to make the magazine as attractive and instructive as possibl 
this feature is another step in that direction we shall feel fully repaid for our <borte. ” 

We would like to be in a position so that our readers could send in their requests 
for various songs, but the drawback is that permission must be secured from the various 
copyright owners, some of whom may not feel inclined to permit us to use their songs. 
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EDMOND J. QUEPY 
easter 


Edmond J. Query, well-known musical 
director and member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Local 66, Rochester, N. Y., 
passed away on March 23 after a brief 
illness. Brother Query served as musical 
director for the Gordon Theatre chain of 
Boston, Loew’s circuit, and for a number 
of years at hotels in Bermuda. 

He is survived by his widow, Susay 
Tompkins Query, who was at one time 
violin soloist with Sousa’s Band, and two 
brothers, Philip A. Query of Rochester, 
a Y., and Albert Query of Worcester, 

ass. 


JOHN GAGE 
en CNN 


John Gage, a member of the Board of 
Directors of Local 487, Brainerd, Minn., 
died a hero’s death on May 1. The Gage 
home caught on fire and, in a vain effort 
to rescue his four small children, Brother 
Gage was burned to death. He was able 
to remove his wife from the home, and 
she is at the present time in a critical 
condition in the Brainerd Hospital. 





In 1889 a bieycle club was formed in 
Reading, Pa., known as the Penn Wheel- 
men. Although bicycling has long ceased 
to be one of its principal functions, the 
Penn Wheelmen are celebrating their 
fiftieth anniversary. Their activities at, 
the present consist mainly in helping the 
under dogs, charity events sponsoring 
activities for young boys, forming them 
into athletic clubs, baseball teams, ete. 
Each year, at Christmas time, the Wheel- 
men give a party for the poor children of 
the Reading district. . 
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On April 17, 18 and 19, the Penn Whéel- 
men gave their fiftieth anniversary enter- 
tainment—a modern minstrel show which 
was produced and directed by Frank L. 
Diefenderfer, president of Local 135. The 
show was given in the Rajah Theatre, 
seating 2,200, with the house sold out 
every night and 140 standees attending 
the last performance. The press gave 
high praise to Brother Diefenderfer for 
his musical direction, but did call atten- 
tion to the fact that he should work for 
nothing because he was one of the best 
auditors from an audience standpoint that 
the performers had. 





On Tuesday, April 24, Local 367, Vallejo, 
Calif., honored its retiring president, Wil- 
liam “Bill” Stross, with a banquet and 
entertainment. 

Brother Stross became a member of the 
San Francisco Local forty-six years ago. 
He moved to Vallejo and became president 
of that Local in 1915, a position he held 
until his retirement. The local presented 
him with a solid gold membership card, 
presentation being made by Alfred J. 
Rose, secretary of the local. 

Out-of-town visitors included Traveling 
Representative Albert Greenbaum; Clar- 
ence H. King, treasurer, and Arthur 
Morey of Local 6, San Francisco, Calif., 
and Gay Vargas, secretary of Local 424, 
Richmond, Calif. 





Local 427, St. Petersburg, Fla., held 
their Fourth Annual Musicians’ Ball at 
the Municipal Pier Ballroom, April 26, 
1939. Four local orchestras, which in- 
cluded Ray Williams and his Southerners 
who entertained the Tampa Convention 
last year, Dick Spencer and his orchestra, 
Merwin Houk and the Coconuts, the Em- 
bassy Four, and Bob Porton and his nine- 
piece unit furnished by the Tampa Local, 
played until a late hour. The Local used 
a brass band on a truck for advertising 
purposes, a large banner on the side tell- 
ing the story. It attracted much more 
attention than the usual canned music 
from sound trucks. The proceeds will be 
added to the building fund. 

The Local is building their own home 
at 911 Third Street, South, and expect to 
hold their May meeting at the new club 
house, although it will not be completed 
at that time. 

The new club house is being built on 
the back of the lot which will allow for 
a driveway and parking facilities as well 
as appropriate landscaping in front of the 
building. The concrete construction 
should lower the cost of maintenance 
and insurance, as well making a cooler 
building. The secretary will maintain his 
office in the club and will have regular 
hours each day. Local 427 invites visit- 
ing musicians to look them up when in 
Florida. 





Local 30, St. Paul, Minn., held its an- 
nual ball and music show at the Coliseum 
on May 8. The following orchestras 
played: 

Joe Billo, 9 to 9:30 P. M.; Bill Lee, 
9:30 to 10 P. M.; Clyde Frawley, 10 to 
10:30 P. M.; Ken De Villiers, 10:30 to 
11 P. M.; Glad Olinger, 11 to 11:30 P. M.; 
Cec Hurst, 11:30 to 12 P. M.; Ed. Fleck, 
12 to 12:30 A. M.; Oscar Sundberg, 12:30 
to 1 A. M.; Rube Floyd, 1 to 1:30 A. M.; 
Mitchell Ayres, 1:30 to 2 A. M.; Eddie 
Fitzpatrick, 2 to 2:30 A. M.; Doc Petti- 
ford’s Family Orchestra, 2:30 to 3:30 
A. M.; jam session, 3:30 to 6 A. M. 

There were approximately 1,000 paid 
admissions at the door, about 2,000 came 
in on advance sale tickets and 1,000 came 
in on comps. All employers in the juris- 
diction received at least two or more com- 
plimentary tickets and the attendance 
kept growing long after 1:00 A. M. All 
the orchestras that played were very well 
received. Pettiford, Rube Floyd, Glad 
Olinger, Ken De Villiers, Clyde Frawley 
and Bill Lee’s Orchestras are all new-com- 
ers in the Federation, and they were 
greatly pleased by their cordial reception. 
The party was very successful in every 
way, both socially and financially. 





The fourteenth semi-annual meeting of 
the Illinois Conference of Musicians was 
held in East St. Louis, Ill, on Sunday, 
April 30. Fourteen locals were repre- 
sented by 44 delegates and guests. 

The meeting was opened by Lewis Chac- 
kus, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce, after which the gavel was taken 
by President Peterson of Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Many matters of interest were brought 
before the Conference, including Social 
Security, State Fairs and School Bands. 

Traveling Representative Hooper was 
a guest and addressed the Conference, out- 
lining the many problems encountered by 
the traveling representatives and making 
many suggestions for the improvement of 
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conditions in the jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous locals. Brother Claude Pickett at- 
tended as fraternal delegate from the Mid- 
West Conference, and Brother Hooper an- 
nounced that he would arrange a special 
attraction for all the delegates who will 
attend the convention in Kansas City; 
a foot race between Brother Pickett and 
“Pump” Anderson (his only rival in 
avoirdupois) of Eau Claire, Wis. 

G. Bert Henderson, assistant to Presi- 
dent Weber, represented the Federation. 
He gave an inspiring address, outlining 
the many new problems that ever con- 
front the Federation, more especially 
those continually placing the employ- 
ment opportunities of our members in 
jeopardy. He explained the system of 
licensing booking agents, recording com- 
panies and electrical transcription manu- 
facturers, and explained the way in which 
the locals could cooperate with the Fed- 
eration by better policing the activities 
of the booking agents. In the question 
and answer period he gave much valuable 
information to the delegates in attend- 
ance. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Frank Leeder of Spring- 
field; Vice-President, Adam Ehrgott of 
Jacksonville; Secretary - Treasurer, J. 
Stanley Simpson of Joliet; members of 
the Board of Directors, William Schmidt 
of East St. Louis, James Basso of Benld, 
William Peterson of Bloomington, G. W. 
Pritchard of Waukegan and E. C. 
Wascher of Champaign. 

The 1940 Fall Conference will be held 
in Bloomington, Ill. 





Local No. 55, Meriden Federation of 
Musicians, Inc., celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary with a golden jubilee the week 
of May 2, 1939. A committee was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Os- 
wald O. Morache, to handle all arrange- 
ments. 

The celebration commenced with a band 
concert on May 2 in Meriden City Park, 
the music being furnished by the 118th 
Medical Regiment Band, C. N. G., under 
the direction of Warrant Officer Phil J. 
Azzolina. 

This was followed by a symphony con- 
cert on May 3 by the Meriden Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Profes- 
sor Peter Barucci. Later there was con- 
tinuous dancing by the guests to the 
music of the orchestras of Roger Wess- 
man and Hal McIntyre. 

The celebration wound up on May 10 
with a banquet at Waverly Inn, Cheshire, 
Conn., with 150 members of the local and 
their friends in attendance. The toast- 
master for the banquet was President R. 
D. Logozzo. Among the visiting guests 
were Arthur Ehehalt, secretary of Local 
234, New Haven, Conn.; Louis Greenberg, 
secretary of Local 400, Hartford, Conn., 
and Julian Norton, manager of Lake 
Compounce Amusement Park, who spends 
over $35,000.00 per year with members of 
the Federation for music. 





The banquet was addressed by Frank 
Trieber, secretary of Local 55; John E. 
Stacey, treasurer of Local 55; Frank 
Field of Local 52, South Norwalk, and 
president of the New England Confer- 
ence; John McClure, president of the Con- 
necticut Conference and Business Agent 
of Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.; State Sen- 
ator Charles H. Ledwith, who is also 
president of the local branch of the I. A. 
T. S. E., and G. Bert Henderson, assistant 
to President Weber, representing the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

It was regrettable that Timothy Crow- 
ley of Hartford, Conn., was unable to at- 
tend due to the fact that he was ill in the 
hospital in Hartford. Brother Crowley 
is a charter member and first president 
of Local 55. Brother Edmund H. Whit- 
ing, first secretary of Local 55, and 
Brother Edw. Korn were present. 

A musical program was presented by 
Jules Logozzo, son of President Logozzo, 
who sang three solos, an accordion solo 
was played by Peter Ceregioli, Jr., six- 
year-old son of Peter Ceregioli of Local 55. 

After the banquet the members and 
guests danced till the wee small hours of 
the morning. 





Local 424, Richmond, Calif., as its con- 
tribution to Music Week, gave a program 
in the Richmond Junior High Schooi Au- 
ditorium on Thursday evening, May 4. 
The orchestra was under the direction of 
Gay Vargas, secretary of the Local. Guest 
artists were Earl Remington, baritone; 
Faye Childs, soprano, and Dolores Miller, 
violinist. 





MUSICIANS’ CHARITY SHOW 
AND DANCE SUCCESS 


On Tuesday, May 9, 1939, Local 77, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., gave its charity show and 
dance at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
featuring Harry James and his orchestra, 
the McFarland Twins and their orches- 
tra, Eddie DeLange and his orchestra, 
Billy Kalitz and his orchestra, Herb 
Woods and the Swing Idols, and an all- 
star show furnished through the courtesy 
of Harry Biben, and last but not least, 
Miss Dusolina Giannini of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company as the guest star 
attraction. 

In making this report I regret that I 
cannot give a definite financial statement, 
but I can at least say that approximately 
$2,000.00 will be shown as a clear profit. 
This amount will go into our relief fund 
to be used for the benefit of our unem- 
ployed brethren. 

Through this column, on behalf of the 
committee, I would like to extend my 
sincere thanks to men who have lent their 
support in making this affair an outstand- 
ing one. I would like to mention the 
names of our president, Frank P. Liuzzi, 
whose ever ready assistance was mani- 
fested on many an occasion; our secre 
tary, A. Rex Riccardi; Bill Harrer, pres!- 
dent of the Stage Hands’ Union; Music 
Corporation of America, for their cour 
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‘method of the search is very novel. Ama- 
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tesies; Tom Kelly, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Actors; our citizens’ 
committee, and the following who devoted 
much time and effort toward the success 
of this affair: Ralph Kirsch, Harriet Pin- 
cus, Harry Kammerer, A. Paul Capp, 
George Hartung, Herb Woods, Carmen 
Ventresca, and Romeo Cella. 

In closing, to all who entered into the 
spirit of this occasion, I want to say, 
thanks. 

ABE NEFF, Director General, 

Charity Show and Dance Committee. 





AMERICAN ACCORDIONISTS’ ASS’N 
GRAND PRIZE DATE EXTENDED 


Announcement of the winner in the 
grand prize lyric contest will be an- 
nounced Friday, August 4, during ‘“Na- 
tional Association Musical Merchandise 
Wholesalers’ Day” at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

The AAA is cooperating with the music 
trades and will have the largest massed 
accordion band ever assembled, which 
will be directed by Pietro, president of 
the AAA. 

This contest officially closes August 1. 
Lyrics submitted are to synchronize With 
the melody “March of the AAA.” Write 
to AAA headquarters, 46 Greenwich 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for your melody 
copy. Contestants must be accordionists 
and must be members of the AAA. Prize 
award, $25.00 cash. 





None is more fully acquainted with 
the difficulties of having a popular song 
published than members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. For this reason, 
our members will be particularly inter- 
ested in the advertisement in this issue 
of The Song Hit Guild, Inc., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and its affiliated 
music publishing house, Santly-Joy-Select, 
Inc., which is promoting a nation-wide 
search for new songs and writers. The 


teur songwriters are invited to “Write a 
Song Hit with a Hit Song Writer.” Ten 
famous lyricists and composers have 
written the words or music to ten songs 
and collaborators are requested to com- 
plete the songs; write the words to the 
music, or the music to the words. The 
ten best submissions will receive $100.00 
each as advance royalty awards. 

The ten incomplete songs are contained 
in Folio Number One, now being issued 
by the Song Hit Guild in a legitimate 
plan to seek this new talent. The ad- 
visory Board which will aid in selecting 
the winning songs consists of Paul White- 
man, Guy Lombardo, Billy Rose and Kay 
Kyser. The names of the successful par- 
ticipants will be published in Look maga- 
zine in the November 21 issue, on sale 
November 7. Certified royalty checks and 
contracts will be mailed on that day. 

Readers are urged to write to the Guild 
for additional particulars. 





The Connecticut Conference of Musi- 
cians was held at Arcanum Hall in Bris- 
tol, Conn., on Sunday, May 14. Thirteen 
locals were represented by 41 delegates. 

Many matters of interest to the locals 
of the state were discussed, of which the 
most important was the report of the 
committee headed by Chairman Martin 
Jordon, in reference to the bill now pend- 
ing in the senate extending the hours of 
operation of bars and taverns to 1 A. M. 
This has the endorsement of the Connec- 
ticut State Federation of Labor, and it is 
likely that this bill will be passed by the 
Legislature. 

G. Bert Henderson, assistant to Presi- 
dent Weber, represented the Federation 
and assisted the conference in coping with 
its many problems. He gave a most in- 
teresting address, covering the many dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Federation, 
including those caused by the encroach- 
ment of canned music upon our employ- 
ment opportunities. The fall meeting of 
the conference will be held in Torrington, 
Conn., on Sunday, October 8. 





Announcement is made by Sam C. 
Rowland, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Accordionists’ Association, that the 
AAA will sponsor the first national cham- 
pionship contest to be held in this coun- 
try. Date of contest to be August 2, 
during National Music Trades Convention 
in New York City. Accordionists from 
all over the country are expected to be 
in New York during this convention, and 
this contest will inaugurate the first an- 
nual competition carrying national cham- 
rionship prestige. 

Here are the rules: 1. The contestants 
must be members of the AAA; 2. Contests 
will be held for accordion soloists, duets, 
trios, quartettes, bands and/or choirs; 3. 
Accordion bands or choirs must consist 
of 12 members up to and including 20 
members to enter Class B competition 
Groups having playing membership of 21 
or more will be Class A Musical direc- 
tors are not included as part of the play- 
ing personnel; 4. It is expected that there 
will be between 500 and 1,000 participants 
in this competition; therefore, judges will 


the entire day of August 2 and select the 
10 most outstanding in each group to 
compete in the finals that same night; 
5. In preliminary competitions all con- 
testants will play one selection of their 
own choosing not to exceed three minutes 
in length; 6. Finalists will be judged on 
one three-minute selection of their own 
choosing. This selection must not be the 
same the contestant played during the 
elimination competition. These rules ap- 
ply to all groups. 

Address inquiries to Secretary-Treas- 
urer, American Accordionists’ Associa- 
tion, 46 Greenwich Avenue, New York, 
| ae 2 





Four months ago a tall, blonde haired 
young man alighted from a plane at New- 
ark airport from Hollywood to take up 
the baton to lead the largest popular or- 
chestra on any commercial program on 
the air. He was a man with no little 
radio experience for he had been in radio 
eight years. He had a big job ahead of 
him, for he had never conducted either 
a program or an orchestra in New York 
prior to his coming here. 

His name is Raymond Paige and his 
program is “99 Men and a Girl,” heard 
every Wednesday, 10 to 10:30 P. M., E. D. 
m Se 

He started his professional music career 
working in Sid Grauman’s Chinese Thea- 
tre as concert master of the orchestra. A 
short time after that he was heard over 
Station KHJ on local sustaining. It was 
not many weeks after that, that Paige 
went on the C. B. S. network directing 
the “California Melodies” program. Then 
came his first commercial, “Hollywood 
Hotel” of which he was the musical di- 
rector, until he came east to direct his 
current show, “99 Men and a Girl.” 

Now, every Wednesday, you can drop 
into C. B. S. Playhouse, Number 1, any- 
time from 12 o’clock on and find Paige 
directing an orchestra that overflows the 
stage of the theatre. To seat all of the 
musicians that make up this tremendous 
orchestra a special seating arrangement 
had to be made, banking chairs high 
against the back wall of the stage. 

The program is made up of an orches- 
tra of 90 men, a choral group of eight 
male voices, a soloist, (Hildegarde, until 
recently), and Raymond Paige. One hun- 
dred people in all. The sectional make-up 
of the orchestra consists of 21 violins, six 
violas, five cellos, three basses, two harps, 
one piano, one guitar, eight flutes, four 
oboes, eight clarinets, four bassoons, eight 
saxophones (four altos, two tenors, one 
baritone and one hass), seven trumpets, 
seven trombones, one tuba and four per- 
cussion. In addition to the eight saxo- 
phones, the clarinet section doubles on 
saxophones and the saxophone section 
also doubles on clarinets, which gives Mr. 
Paige either 16 clarinets or 16 saxophones 
if the arrangement requires them. The 
flute octet is a featured section and also 
many unusual effects are obtained by 
using four English Horns which are 
played by the four oboists. The clarinet 
section is sub-divided into four Bb clari- 
nets; two alto clarinets and two bass 
clarinets. 

The entire orchestra is then assembled 
and while George Zachery, production 
man, sits in the control booth making a 
check on the musical balance, Paige re- 
hearses the entire group, the two compar- 
ing notes via special two way “mike” 
conversation. 

It was found, after several programs, 
that the old system of hand signals was 
not adequate for an organization as large 
as this. So, a special “stop and go” light 
system was installed. If the tempo is too 
fast Maestro Paige gets a red signal from 
the booth and he pulls the orchestra in; 
too slow and the green light flashes; 
there is still another set of signals cen- 
tered around a white light which consists 
of series of flashings on pre-arranged sig- 
nal, which will signify too much brass, 
too much bass or will cover any other 
part of the band. 

Many have said that Paige’s orchestra 
was not practical and just an expensive 
stunt for the air. They claim that a micro- 
phone can’t carry half the number of in- 
struments that he uses. Paige points out 
that any swing trio can produce more 
volume than the entire philharmonic-sym- 
phony orchestra, but it’s the tone and the 
color a large group puts on the air that 
counts. He further states that it would 
be impossible to get the tone quality or 
play the arrangement he uses with an or- 
chestra smaller than his present combina- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note the kind of 
musicians that Paige has in his orchestra. 
He has enough of the top swing men to 
make up a fine swing band. Naturally 
they are the best men in their field and 
they play anything that is put before 
them. He has concert men from the 
major concert orchestras in New York. 

Rehearsals are not hard on the men in 
the orchestra, for Paige is a very patient 
director. He is the first person to look 
for the funny side of things that might 
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ally come up with a “wise” crack, when- 
ever the opportunity affords itself. 

To back up Paige’s feeling about a 
large orchestra his sponsors have just re- 
newed his contract for a second 13 weeks. 

With this renewal, Paige and every 
member of his organization feel that they 
have a great opportunity to open wide the 
field for a new era of larger orchestras 
for commercial broadcasting, which will 
assist the musical men of radio to bring 
to the listeners the finer things in music. 





The second annual Milwaukee Musi- 
cians’ Ball, held in the Eagles’ Ballroom 
on Easter Monday, turned out to be the 
biggest party ever held in'that city. Over 
5,000 people attended and danced to their 
heart’s content to every type of music 
imaginable. 

Never in the history of Milwaukee had 
so many musicians congregated in one 
place. From the time the doors were 
opened until closing, music and entertain- 
ment were continuous. First came Russ 
Roland and his band. Then Bill David- 
son played a jam session with his six 
men. Immediately following, Bill Ehlert 
and his Billy Goats gave a half-hour of 
delightful entertainment. At the same 
time upstairs on the second floor, Tony 
Kezman and his Croation Tamburitza or- 
chestra entertained. Even at the check 
room entertainment was provided by the 
inimitable Red Roberts. Bands and more 
bands followed one another. 

At midnight President Dahlstrand 
“Dahl” conducted the drawing, the lucky 
patrons receiving an electric refrigerator, 
a radio and an electric roaster. Then 
“Dahl” provided the surprise of the eve- 
ning when he took up the baton and di- 
rected a massed orchestra in several 
numbers. ‘ 

The party was such a great success that 
there is no longer any question that it 
will be an annual event for years to come. 





The spring meeting of the New Jersey 
State Conference of Musicians was held 
in Jersey City, N. J., on Sunday, May 21. 
Forty-nine delegates were present, repre- 
senting 15 locals. Frank Field, fraternal 
delegate from the New England Confer- 
ence attended and extended greetings 
from that body. A number of matters 
were discussed by the conference, includ- 
ing Social Security and State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Tax and the prob- 
lems arising from continued attempts to 
cut down the number of musicians on 
WPA projects. Local 248; Paterson, was 
able to report that the CIO charter 
granted musicians in that jurisdiction, 
had, as a result of strenuous efforts on 
the part of the local, been revoked. 

G. Bert Henderson, assistant to Presi- 
dent Weber, represented the Federation 
and explained President Weber’s inability 
to attend the Conference. He gave a very 
interesting talk, citing the many attempts 
made by the Federation to regulate 
canned music through the licensing of 
recording companies and the accomplish- 
ments in stopping the dubbing of music 
and stealing of recordings from the air. 
He explained the benefits derived by the 
Federation and its locals through the li- 
censing of booking agents and cited the 
great number of chiseling bookers that 
have been eliminated through this sys- 


tem. 
The fall conference will be held in Sep- 
tember in Atlantic City. 





The New York State Conference of Mu- 
sicians was held at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City on Saturday and Sun- 
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ning, following the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board, the delegates and guests were 
entertained at a banquet given by Local 
802. The entertainment was supplied by 
a concert orchestra, and Guy Lombardo 
and Hal Kemp presented several numbers 
by their orchestras during the intermis- 
sions on their regular engagements. 

The Sunday business session was at- 
tended by 86 delegates, representing 26 
locals. Guests of the Conference in- 
cluded Executive Officers C. A. Weaver 
and J. W. Parks; Edward Canavan and 
G. Bert Henderson, assistants to Presi- 
dent Weber; Frank Field, fraternal dele- 
gate from the New England Conference; 
Harry J. Steeper, fraternal delegate from 
the New Jersey State Conference; Stan- 
ley Ballard, secretary of Local 73, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Frank Luizzi, president, 
and Rex Riccardi, secretary of Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Edward W. Winkle- 
man, State Supervisor of the WPA. 

The reports of the locals in most in- 
stances showed an increase in member- 
ship and improved working conditions 
over last year. Several locals reported 
that they would have band concerts for 
the first time in several years, this year. 
Included in this category was Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., where these band concerts 
are being paid for by public subscription. 
Interesting addresses were given by 
Brothers Chauncey A. Weaver, J. W. 
Parks and Frank Field. At noon the dele 
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gates and guests were given a luncheon 
by Local 802. A splendid orchestra, con- 
sisting of members of the N. B. C. and 
C. B. S. Symphony Orchestras, played a 
beautiful concert under the direction of 
Harold Sanford. Carol Dies, famous radio 
soprano, sang several numbers, accom- 
panied by Joseph Kahn. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to the discussion of the problems of trying 
to secure the passage of School Competi- 
tion and Band Tax bills and plans were 
laid for another campaign at the next ses- 
sion of the New York State Legislature. 
President Weber was prevented at the last 
minute from attending the conference on 
account of illness, and Secretary Fred W. 
Birnbach was called upon to act in his 
stead. He addressed the conference, ex- 
plaining the policies of the Federation in 
regard to radio and canned music and the 
results accomplished through the licens- 
ing of recorders and booking agents. He 
cited the many vicissitudes confronting 
the present-day professional musician and 
the constant efforts being made by the 
Federation and its officers to protect their 
employment opportunities. Mayor Fio- 
rello La Guardia interrupted his many 
duties to attend the afternoon session for 
the purpose of briefly addressing the con- 
ference. He stated that the locals of New 
York State, particularly Loeal 802, had 
the respect of all the citizens and assured 
the delegates that he would always do 
everything in his power to assist the pro- 
fessional musician. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were Ralph Eyclesheimer of Troy, presi- 
dent; J. Leonard Bauer of Yonkers, vice- 
president; Ernest Curto of Niagara Falls, 
secretary-treasurer; George Wilson of 
Syracuse, Jack Rosenberg of New York 
City, Herman Magnuson of Jamestown 
and Charles E. Morris of Saratoga 
Springs, members of the Executive Board. 
The conference closed with a rising vote 
of thanks to the New York Local for its 
splendid entertainment. 





THE AQUARIUM 


When P. T. Barnum started that fa- 
mous promoters’ slogan to the effect that 
a sucker is born every minute, he didn’t 
mean the several varieties that occupy 
glass tanks in the Aquarium today. He 
meant the variety that paid him up to 
$225.00 for the privilege of sitting in that 
same space for Jenny Lind’s first concert, 
back in 1850. Files of the WPA Federal 
Writers’ Project in New York City show 
that there wasn’t even a roof on the build- 
ing in those days, and besides, it was 300 
feet from land, right out in New York’s 
bay. (No, it hasn’t been moved in; the 
land has been built around it.) Jenny 
got $10,000 for the engagement and gave 
it all to charity. 

The squat grey building that now looks 
like a half-buried railroad roundhouse has 
a gay old past. Originally built (1807- 
1811) as a fortress, it was successively 
known as Southwest Battery, Fort Clin- 
ton and Castle Clinton, but no shot was 
every fired from its battery of~28 guns. 
By 1823 the Federal Government felt it 
was all pretty useless and ceded the 
building to New York City. In 1824 it 
‘was leased to private enterprise and con- 
verted into America’s largest and most 
sumptuous amusement palace and concert 
hall, known as Castle Garden. A bridge 
connected it with Battery Walk; just 
across the park lived the town’s “best 
people,” and Greenwich Village was a dis- 
tant suburb. 

So that is how it happened that the 
belles and beaux of another period car- 
ried on their flirtations where now the 
sting ray waves her voluminous skirts, 
the slender dog fish flirts a wary tail, and 
the little cow fish, looking like a dowager 
in yellow silk, barges about her tank. 

The city fathers found Castle Garden 
the ideal spot in which to receive visiting 
dignitaries and its list of gorgeous public 
receptions and balls makes our more re- 
cent Broadway and ticker-tape receptions 
seem a bit dull. Lafayette was received 
there in 1824. At the ball given in his 
honor, 6,000 were present and it was de- 
scribed in Foster’s Tour of Lafayette as 
“a scene of enchantment which the mind 
could not bring itself to believe was a 
reality... .” Six thousand people bowed 
and curtsied in cotillions! Compare that, 
you modern fans, with 6,000 jitterbugs. 

Among other famous Castle Garden re- 
ceptions were those for President Jack- 
son in 1832; President Tyler in 1843; 
Jenny Lind in 1850; Kossuth of Hungary 
in 1851; the Prince of Wales in 1860 

Castle Garden was the first real home 
of the opera in America. Its roofless con- 
dition was convenient for the rabble who 
took to the sea in boats and surrounded 
the Garden on the water side. 

As the city grew and fashionable folk 
moved farther uptown, Castle Garden was 
abandoned by society and for some 30 
years served as an immigrant receiving 
station. In 1896 it became “The Aquar- 
ium,” and as such remains today. The 
original walls and enormous spike- 
studded doors of the old fortress still 
stand. ’ 








FIRST KANSAS CITY 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page Three) 


Local No. 10, Chicago, Ill—Charles M. 
Currier, Charles Hahn, Ed. A. Drach. 


Local No. 11, Louisville, Ky.—Paul 
Mueller. 


Local No. 15, Toledo, Ohio—Gus Kohler. 

Local No. 16, Newark, N. J.—Christian 
Abbe, C. J. Vandenburg. 

Local No. 19, Springfield, I1l—Charles 
F. Rauth. 

Local No. 20, Denver, Colo—J. Hoff- 
mann and P. Frank Spiegl. 


Local No. 22, Sedalia, Mo—Charles 
Hartenbach. 


Local No. 23, San Antonio, Texas—G. C. 
Nordhaus. 

Local No. 26, Peoria, Ill.— Anthony 
Kiefer 

Local No. 28, Leadville, Colo.—Karl 
Stoll. 

Local No. 29, Belleville, Ill.— Owen 
Miller. 

Local No. 30, St. Paul, Minn.—John B. 
Wood. 

Local No. 31, Hamilton, Ont., Canada— 
Stephen S. Bonbright. 

Local No. 32, Anderson, Ind.—Clyde 
Kenney. 

Local No. 34, Kansas City, Mo.—Wil- 
liam E. Lee (appointed to replace George 
R. Bennett as delegate and Ernest W. 
Berry was appointed as sergeant-at-arms). 

Local No. 35, Evansville, Ind.—Frank 
Hubbard. 

Local No. 36, Topeka, Kan.—S. S. 
Snyder. 

Local No. 37, Joliet, Ill—Charles E. 
Johnson. 

Local No. 40, Baltimore, Md.—George 
Nachmann. 

Local No. 42, Racine, Wis.—Hy. Schulte. 

Local No. 43, Buffalo, N. Y.—Harry 
Asmus. 

Local No. 44, St. Louis, Mo.— Wm. 
Wilkinson. 

Local No. 49, Cripple Creek, Colo.—Jos. 
B. Moore. 


All of the above named delegates had 
credentials to the National League Con- 
vention except those from New York, 
N. Y. They were not members of the 
M. M. P. U. of New York but came from 
the Manhattan M. M. P. U. 

This newly organized convention laid 
claim to be the legal convention of the 
National League of Musicians. A “Joint 
Committee on Amalgamation” of the Na- 
tional League of Musicians with the 
American Federation of Musicians was 
appointed, composed of the following dele- 
gates: 

From the National League: C. M. Cur- 
rier, Jos. B. Moore, Paul Mueller, H. 
Schulte, Chas. Melber, Jr., Otto Ostendorf 
and E. B. Mills. 

From the A. F. of M.: M. H: Bissen- 
herz, Stephen S. Bonbright, George Nach- 
mann, I. J. Masten, Frank Spiegl, W. C. 
Bryant and John McAdams. 

Chairman Currier of the committee 
stated that the object of this joint com- 
mittee was to devise ways and means for 
the amalgamation of the two bodies, 
namely the National League of Musicians 
and the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. The motion, “That we amalgamate 
the two bodies referred to and affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor” 
carried unanimously. Then the joint com- 
mittee of the whole of both organizations 
was called to order by Delegate Nach- 
mann. A motion made “That a commit- 
tee of two be appointed to notify the dele- 
gates that the National League of Musi- 
cians and the American Federation of 
Musicians are in joint session as a com- 
mittee of the whole, and to request them 
to take their seats.” Carried. Otto Osten- 
dorf and William Koch were appointed. 
In that session a motion was made “That 
the recommendation of the committee on 
amalgamation be concurred in.” Carried 
unanimously. It was then moved that the 
words “The National League of Musi- 
cians” be stricken out and the words 
“American Federation of Musicians” be 
substituted; this was amended by Dele- 
gate Hahn that the name be “Interna- 
tional Federation of Musicians.” A sub- 
stitute mofion by Drach that the name be 
“National Federation of Musicians” lost. 
A new motion, that the name be “The 
American Federation of Musicians.” Car- 
ried. Owen Miller was then elected as 
president and Jacob I. Schmalz secretary. 

The litigation of the case lasted over a 
period of five years. The legal steps and 
contentjons taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians proved to be correct 
according to the decision of the court, this 
decision meaning the end of the National 
League of Musicians and expansion and 
success for the American Federation of 
Musicians. To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge the only men still living that 
took part in that memorable convention 
are Anthony Kiefer of Peoria, Ill., George 
R. Bennett and Ernest W. Berry, the two 
sergeant-at-arms. 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 
MINUTES | 


New York, N. Y. 
May 17, 1939. 


President Weber calls the meeting to 
order at 10:30 A. M. 

The Laws of the organization are dis- 
cussed at length. 

On motion, Article VII, Rules of Order, 
Section 1, is amended to read as follows: 

For Rules of Order Roberts’ Revised 
Manual shall be the guide unless other- 
wise provided, and the manner of voting 
shall be viva voce, unless otherwise 
ordered. The vote at election or the vote 
on roll call shall be in accordance with 
Article V of the Constitution. 








Article I, Section 6 G, is amended by 
adding the following sentence: 

The emoluments for the members of 
the Board for these meetings shall be the 
same as provided in Article I, Section 
6 F. 

The above amendment is adopted for 
clarification only as these provisions have 
for many years been self-understood. 





The Board considers a situation that 
has arisen in the jurisdiction of Local 
180, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, in connection 
with Case No. 790 of the 1938-1939 
Docket. 

The Board recognizes the contract of 
member Page; the Local to be advised 
that except in his case the edict of For- 
bidden Territory remains in effect and is 
instructed to advise all parties concerned. 





The matter of the reopening of the 
claim of member Everett Hoagland 
against James B. Sparks of Stockton, 
Calif., for $175.00, alleged to be due for 
services rendered (Case No. 833, 1938-39), 
is considered. 

On motion, the case is reopened and by 
reason of the agreement between Hoag- 
land, Local 189 and Sparks, the claim is 
reduced to $125.00. 





A request submitted by Local 120, 
Scranton, Pa., on behalf of a number of 
proprietors to have territory recently 
granted Local 130, Carbondale, Pa., de- 
clared neutral territory is received. 





The Board does not entertain the re- 
quest. 





The Board considers a request of Sub- 
sidiary Local of Local 661, Atlantic City, 
N. J., to have the Board of Trade of that 
city placed on the National Unfair List. 

On motion the request is ordered sent 
to the Board of Trade for its reply. 





Request of T. W. McConkey for remis- 
sion of $100.00 National Initiation Fee 
imposed upon him (Case No. 579, 1937- 
38), is considered. 

On motion, the Board modifies its deci- 
sion to a National Initiation Fee of $50.00, 
to be held in abeyance pending his future 
deportment. 





Request of Local 327, Baraboo, Wis., 
for permission to change its name to the 
Associated Musicians. 

The Board grants the request. 





Case No. 319. Request of Local 467, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada, for an extension 
of its jurisdiction, adding other places 
thereto, and objections interposed by Lo- 
cals 279, London, Ont., Canada, and 418, 
Stratford, Ont., Canada. 

On motion, the request is granted with 
the exception of Ingersoll and Woodstock. 





The Board receives a petition of the 
Non-Partisan Committee for the Defense 
of Fred E. Beal. 

The Board endorses the petition. 





The Board again considers Case No. 
483. Claim of Darlowe Oleson against 
member Maurie Sherman of Local 10, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for $1,050.00, alleged damages 
sustained through breach of contract. 

The Board allows a claim of $150.00 
against Sherman, and Sherman is ordered 
to return the deposit of $50.00 to Oleson. 





Case No. $11. Claim of member Maurie 
Sherman against the Associated Orchestra 
Exchange (Ben Lyne and L. Porter Jung) 
of Eau Claire, Wis., Bookers’ License No. 
30, for $50.00, alleged to be due him. 

The Board holds that the $50.00 col- 
lected is the property of the employer, 
and inasmuch as member Sherman has 
been made to return the $50.00 to the 
employer, Lyne must remit $50.00 to the 
Federation, to be turned over to Sherman. 


Case No. 776. Claim of James Felton 
against member Aurelia Scott of Local 
289, Dubuque, Iowa, for $86.00, alleged 
damages sustained through breach of con- 
tract. The case is read. 

The Board dismisses the claim as the 
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Q No one knows where he who invented the plow was 
) born, nor where he died; yet he has done more for 
\ humanity than the whole race of heroes who have 

drenched the earth with blood and whose deeds have 
)) been handed down with a precision proportionate only 
{ to the mischief they wrought.—Ca.esB CoLToN. 
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The Musicians’ Journal 

N the report of the Publisher of THe INTERNATIONAL 

Musician to the 1939 Convention is outlined the ever- 

recurring problem which must be solved each year in 
order to keep THe INTERNATIONAL Musician on a paying 
basis. 

During the past year increased printing sales to the 
tune of better than $9,000 were the deciding factor. 
Your Editor must never relax his efforts to solicit addi- 
tional printing business from the Local Unions. 

At this particular time, when the Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers is conducting a union label campaign, we 
desire to co-operate with that organization and point out 
to our readers that nothing but union watermarked paper 
is used in the production of everything printed in Tue 
INTERNATIONAL Musician printing plant from the smallest 
order up to and including the Journal. In the jurisdiction 
of many Local Unions it is impossible to find a printing 
plant that uses union watermarked paper. Locals, to be 
consistent, should always insist that their printing be done 
on union-made paper, and they can best adhere to this 
principle by ordering their supplies from their own print- 
ing plant. 





The Heart of the Issue 


HIS subject of “the cost of transportation” needs 

a is some clarifying. It is easy enough to damn the rail- 

roads for alleged high rates—it’s another thing to 

show how, under present conditions, they can be expected 
to lower them. 

The Lakeview (Oregon) Tribune hits the nail on the 
head when it says: “The railroads maintain their own 
rights of way, something that is not done by any other 
type of transportation. Most waterway transportation is 
subsidized; all truck services pay only a nominal fee for 
their use of highways... . 

“If the railroads obtained even a portion of the sub- 
sidies granted other types of transportation there would 
be no railroad problem. . . . Freight rates . . . could be 
drastically reduced if the railroads obtained the same con- 
sideration granted other types of transportation, Even 
higher rates are paid at the present time through con- 
cealed subsidies to other types of transportation which 
have to be paid by the consumer in the long run.” 

These concealed subsidies obscure the real truth about 
the rates charged by various common carriers. The 
seemingly low rates charged, for instance, by certain 
inland waterways are the product of tremendous subsidies 
which must be paid by all the taxpayers. Various surveys 
have. shown that, if all costs are figured, the average 
waterway cost is substantially greater than the rates 
charged by railroads. 

A recent comprehensive study of highway costs comes 
to the conclusion that over a representative ten-year period 
ending in 1932 the American taxpayers donated, through 
hidden subsidies, the sum of $10,000,000,000 to motor 
vehicles! 

The whole issue boils down to this: Either all carriers 
should be subsidized in the same way and to the same 
extent, or no carrier should be subsidized, and all should 
be treated equitably. So long as that basic issue remains 

ved, the transportation problem will remain—and 
will: dontinue to plague the country, and hold back all 
industry 


Summer Concerts and Opera 


T the time of going to press we have been advised 
that the Cincinnati Summer Opera and the Robin 
Hood Dell of Philadelphia have gained their objec- 

tive, with the result that both these worthy projects will 
carry on during the present summer. 

“Symphonies Under the Stars” in Los Angeles, the 
Aquacade Symphony Concerts in Cleveland, the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera in Forest Park, the Summer Symphony 
Concerts in Ravina Park in Chicago, the Louisville Light 
Opera Productions in Iroquois Park and the Memphis 
Summer Light Opera Association are others that will 
resume activities this year. 

As a result of the co-operative efforts of the musicians 
last year, popular concerts by members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra will be given in the Municipal 
Auditorium in Minneapolis and in the St. Paul Municipal 
Auditorium in St. Paul. The New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra will play its usual ten-week summer 
season in the Lewisohn Stadium. 

These summer music projects are of great benefit to 
members of the American Federation of Musicians who, 
in the past, have had altogether a too short season as 
members of symphony orchestras. Many of these activi- 
ties have been instituted and carried on mainly through 
the untiring efforts of officers of our Local Unions and 
those citizens who love music above all the other arts. 
The example set by these fine organizations may well be 
followed elsewhere, so that in the end all these musicians 
may be provided with a sufficient amount of summer 
work so they need not look to the miscellaneous field for 
an income sufficient to provide them with a living wage. 





Road to Security 


T this very moment many thousands of people of 
advancing years are living in peace and plenty. No 
longer engaged in commercial activity, they are free 

to travel, to play, to live as they wish. 

These people, for the most part, were never rich. 
They never earned big salaries, or headed great com- 
panies. They were ordinary workers and professional 
people. 

Then how did they attain their enviable security? 
They did it by systematic savings and investment, through 
agencies such as life insurance. They put aside dollars 
regularly, in small quantities, during their productive 
years, against the non-productive years ahead. They are 
examples of the ultimate happiness that stems from 
planned thrift. Labor’s own Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company provides an admirable plan for members of 
organized labor. 





What of the Future? 


N another column in this paper will be found an article 
setting forth the tremendous difficulty of securing 
proper hotel accommodations for delegates at the Con- 

vention. At the time of this writing it appears that the 
number of delegates at the 1939 Convention will be 
between 650 and 675. The total cost of a Convention of 
this size will probably be about three times’ the total 
surplus of the Federation at the close of the fiscal year 
in 1932. Such a cost sets one to thinking, and therefore 
we say: “What of the future?” 

If, for any reason, the income of the Federation should 
be curtailed to a considerable extent, it is obvious that 
such a Convention would place the Federation in an 
embarrassing financial position. Many factors could 
result in curtailed receipts, and it is a problem that 
requires considerable thought, for sooner or later some- 
thing probably will have to be done about it. If the 
Convention grows any larger we face a prospect of having 
only about five or six cities in the entire jurisdiction of 
the Federation that will have facilities to take care of us. 
The Kansas City problem did not lend itself to an easy 
solution, yet we were fortunate enough to have four or 
five first-class hotels within a few blocks of the meeting 
hall at the Auditorium. 

The least that can be said about the entire situation is 

that it contains food for thought. 


Nazi Show Badly Muddled Up 


HE steady deterioration of conditions of life in Ger- 
many today have been exposed again and again by 
critics of the Nazi regime. 

Here is testimony from a supporter of the Nazis, a 
warm admirer of Hitler who believes (to use her own 
words) that he is a “man full of ideals and good in- 
tention.” 

In a letter to a friend, a reader of the Catholic paper, 
the Universe (by whom it is published) this perplexed 
supporter of the Fuehrer writes: 

“I am not going to sign this letter. . . . I don’t want 
to be traced. There are so many ready to betray. 

“Of course, you were disgusted about the treatment of 
the Jews recently, and with you were the majority of 
decent Germans, too. The measures taken were simply 
appalling. 

“Germany was sailing along so beautifully, but the 
‘bull in the china shop’ system has broken out at the 
worst possible moment. It has thrown Germany back 











again and has given her enemies the cudgel that they have 
long been waiting for. 

“Will Germany never learn? 

“This comes, of course, of appointing inexperienced 
men—many of them the scum of the earth—to prominent 
posts. I am sorry for our leader, who is a man full of 
ideals and good intentions. 

“The whole show has got so muddled up both before 
and behind the curtain, that, as it is, we must demand 
better management or the curtain will come down with 
a bang and the public clamour for the return of their 
ticket money . 

“Our transports and deliveries at Christmas were 
disastrous. Parcels came after fourteen days’ delay—a 
nice state of affairs in this country of order and organi- 
zation! The causes were manifold and not entirely due 
to the severe weather we have been having. 

“I had the doubtful pleasure of returning from a visit 
to my daughter at M in a carriage lighted by a tallow 
candle. This journey took sixteen hours! This, mind 
you, not in the heart of Africa or the Australian bush; 
1939 and candlelight in a modern railway carriage! 

“In any case it is useless to complain. One cannot 
get one’s rights nowadays.” 








Prevent Tomorrow's Fires 
REVENT tomorrow’s fires by building today’s build- 
P ings safely. 

There’s a motto that should never be out of the 
mind of anyone planning to erect a structure of any kind 
—or civic authorities responsible for local building codes. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has made a 
new study of building fires. This study shows that there 
are “several outstanding factors which not only in them- 
selves increase the probability of losses because of inherent 
conditions, but also prevent effective fire fighting.” These 
factors make up a lengthy list. Some of the major ones 
are: Excessive areas, open stairways, uninsulated steel- 
work, lack of fire doors, and weak floors and structural 
members which fail swiftly when fire breaks out. Another 
danger, found in many buildings, is the existence of 
inaccessible places where fires can grow without discovery 
until they have gone beyond immediate control. 

The solution to bad building, naturally, lies in the 


passage and rigorous enforcement of up-to-date building . 


codes. It is true that a sound code may increase costs of 
construction to some extent. But it is also true, in the 
words of the National Board, that “each day examples 
arise in which some cheapening of construction has caused 
the loss of a life or the destruction of property values 
which may influence the economic well-being of the entire 
community.” Certainly saving a few dollars in the initial 
cost of a building isn’t worth the risk entailed. 

The National Board has also issued a new bulletin on 
building codes as an instrument of fire prevention, which 
will be sent free upon application to its offices at 85 John 
Street, New York City. There isn’t a town in America, 
no matter how small, that can afford to be without a 
sound building code—or to continue in force a code that 
is obsolete and out of accord with the conditions of today. 


Part of Main Street 
bf jane owns the chain stores of America? Think 


twice before answering “A group of wealthy 

financiers!” For, according to a_ nation-wide, 
industry-wide research survey recently completed by five 
national associations serving chain stores and certified by 
a well-known firm of accountants, the chains are owned 
by that very well-known group of citizens—the general 
public. 

Mr. and Mrs. General Public, including citizens of all 
forty-eight States, own about two-thirds of the stock of 
the representative chains. Officers and employes of the 
companies own 22 per cent. of the common stock and 
25 per cent. of the preferred. Bankers, insurance com- 
panies, brokers, etc., own but 14 per cent. of the common 
and 1o per cent. of the preferred. 

The survey discloses some other highly significant and 
little-known facts about this industry. Chain systems’ 
directors are definitely not concentrated in the metro- 
politan centers of wealth. More than 85 per cent. of chain 
directors live outside of New York City, and only 7 per 
cent. of them are bankers, brokers or investment under- 
writers. More chain food directors were found to reside 
in the medium-sized city of Houston, Texas, than in any 
other city. And in the case of the drug chains, as many 
directors were found to reside in Washington, Baltimore, 
Fort Wayne and Pittsburgh as in “iniquitous” New York. 

The survey also goes into the question of the chains’ 
interest in community activities. It was found that dona- 
tions to local welfare enterprises and organizations aver- 
aged $90 per store for the surveyed year. A group of 78 
representative systems reported that over 12,000 of their 
employes were officers, committee chairmen or other im- 
portant officials in chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
etc. And almost 300 of them held elective civic positions, 
such as Mayor. 

The chains are large enterprises—but they have been 
made large by the investments and labors of tens of thou- 
sands of people in all walks of life. Like all major 


industry, they are more a part of Main Street than of 
Wall Street. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 10 Tht KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


To the Delegates of the 
Forty-fourth Annual Convention: 


HE recognition of the rights of the 
T common people began in the seventh 

century through the enacting of the 
“Bill of *Rights” by the English Parlia- 
ment. This precedent having been set, 
the masses of the people in many other 
countries began to clamor and insist upon 
the same rights. It all meant the intelli- 
gent awakening of the common people. 
In England the forming of labor unions 
began. They insisted in particular upon 
the rights of workers to have a voice 
in the determining of working and wage 
conditions. The example set by the 
worker in England was followed by those 
in other countries and eventually mil- 
lions of them were organized into unions, 
more especially in England, France, Ger- 
many and the United States. 

During the time of these developments 
which gained more and more in momen- 
tum, the dependence of workers upon the 
employers was not then, as now, massed 
dependence of many thousands of work- 
ers upon individual employers, as mass 
production made possible by technologi- 
cal progress had not as yet developed. 
In these times almost all material things 
necessary for the protection and subsist- 
ence of human beings, such as shelter, 
clothing and farm products were the re- 
sult of handiwork for which primitive 
tools were invented and used. 

During modern times and more espe- 
cially during the last three decades, tech- 
nological progress has made such gigantic 
strides so as to mark a new age in civili- 
zation, namely, the machine and mass 
production age. 

Mass production in itself could be con- 
sidered progress if the masses of the 
people would be benefitted thereby. How- 
ever as long as it results in over-produc- 
tion and the creating of unemployment 
for millions with its accompanying éco- 
nomic misery, it cannot be considered 
that it does so. 

Unemployment is the prime problem 
today which confronts all democracies, 
France, England and the United States, 
more especially the latter, as here mass 
production made its greatest strides. In 
some other countries a totalitarian sys- 
tem, in Russia openly avowed, and in 
Germany and Italy practiced under the 
guise of Nationalism, is now established, 
and it is alleged by them and for them 
that all workers in said countries are 
protected against unemployment, but if 
so, such protection is poor compensation 
for the loss of all economic and political 
liberties and the right of voice in the 
determining of conditions under which 
they work. In these countries the State 
is the master and the people its servants. 
In the United States, France, England 
(including all its affiliated countries, such 
as Canada and South Africa), Belgium, 
Poland and other countries, the people 
are not as yet ready to adopt a totalita- 
rian system, and may never do 50 as the 
spirit of democracy is deeply rooted in 
them. There is no true liberty without 
freedom of the press, free speech and free 
assemblage, and the worker now insists 
upon freedom from misery caused 
through unemployment. 

There is no gainsaying that the object 
of a true democratic form of Government 
must be the safeguarding of all these 
rights. 

The labor union movement in our 
country began to develop approximately 





a century ago. It has forever stood for 
democracy and will continue to do so 
even though here and there small de- 
fections may appear among them sub- 
scribing to the preferences of a totali- 
tarian economic system. However, pref- 
erence for such will never be shown by 
the mass of American workers. 


The economic depression which our 
country experienced during recent years, 
and which has not as yet entirely passed, 
and which condemned millions of work- 
ers to unemployment, clearly established 
the duty of the Government to in future 
protect them against such. Our Govern- 
ment realized this as it has relieved mil- 
lions of unemployed, which willingly or 
unwillingly it will be obliged to continue 
until the problem of unemployment is 
solved. That this must be done within 
the framework of our democratic insti- 
tution, is, of course, understood. Rugged 
individualism (a policy of everybody for 
himself and may the devil take the hind- 
most) is no longer, as it formerly was, 
recognized and accepted as the very 
essence of democracy, as it is not such. 
Real democracy is, if all fundamental 
human rights are recognized, and this 
includes the right to be protected against 
unemployment and its resulting misery. 


Technological progress in industries 
has placed millions of able bodied men 
and women in fearful economic distress. 
The development of this condition could 
be foreseen, as such progress resulted in 
mass production, that is creating more 
than could be consumed and hence re- 
sulted in unemployment. It is true that 
through mass production the cost of ma- 
terial things is cheapened. This is con- 
ceded. But the corresponding mass 
unemployment caused by such production 
also lowered the purchasing power of the 
masses to the same relative extent. This 
had the result that the number of con- 
sumers was narrowed, and a vicious eco- 
nomic cycle was established, consisting 
of over-production, unemployment and 
resulting under-consumption which the 
Government, in spite of all strenuous 
efforts, has so far been unable to break. 

Now it is said that the wealth of a 
nation consists of things produced by it 
and the more of such it has the wealthier 
it is. If agreeing to this we would have 
to say that at the beginning of the recent 
economic depression we were the wealth- 
iest nation on earth, as in mass produc- 
tion we had outdistanced every other 
nation, yet mass unemployment and mass 
hunger have during same starved our na- 
tion more than any other. 

If wealth is created through mass pro- 
duction of material things, then it would 
have to be*admitted that the economic 
misery in which millions suffered during 
the last decade was the result of our 
country being too rich. Otherwise, the 
theory that the wealth of a nation con- 
sists of material things produced, would 
certainly receive a considerable jolt, and 
such it did during the depression. 


In the solving of this problem the rights 
of men must be placed above the dollar 
and the right of a decent living must be 
conceded to the masses as a matter of 
course. The introduction of machinery 
should go hand in hand with the reduc- 
tion of hours and days of labor to the 
@extent that a worker cannot be displaced 
by same. Precious little attention has 
been given by Congress to this funda- 
mental—in fact, none at all and yet it is 
the only remedy which promises the solv- 
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ing of the problem. To say that the con- 
sequences of the use of machines in pro- 
duction cannot be avoided and that it 
represents progress in spite of the fact 
that it condemns millions to misery is 
the result of intellectual poverty or a 
woeful disregard of human rights. We 
continually hear the statement that an 
employer who introduces a machine has a 
right to discharge workers if he has no 
further need for them, as it was his 
money which established his busniess, 
that to rob him of this right would be 
undemocratic; that therefore his judg- 
ment should be final. In response to this, 
reply can well be made that money in 
itself is valueless, that it is merely a 
medium of exchange, that it is frozen 
labor. 


A country is only as prosperous as the 
bulk of its people in general are, there- 
fore, if millions upon millions are unem- 
ployed, the purchasing power of the 
masses is reduced to such an extent that 
the country cannot possibly be prosper- 
ous and millions will continually suffer 
for want of food, clothing and decent 
shelter. What is the answer? As long 
as the attempt is made to change these 
conditions through methods used in pros- 
perous times and before technological 
progress created mass production with 
resulting unemployment and economic 
hopelessness for millions, the problem 
cannot be solved and its consequences 
avoided. If such attempts continue, the 
Government will have to accept the in- 
evitable and consider the relief of mil- 
lions of unemployed, as a permanent ob- 
ligation. However, this will never have 
the result of raising the standard of life 
of the rest of the mass of the people as 
their prosperity is dependent upon the 
purchasing power of the masses which is 
reduced in the same degree as unemploy- 
ment prevails. What can be done? In 
attempting to answer, we must always 
realize that we are in a new era of civili- 
zation—the machine age, and until the 
principle is recognized that the introduc- 
tion of machinery must benefit all the 
people, the problem will, and cannot be 
solved—that the worker who creates the 
product which can be bought for money 
gave money its value, therefore the 
laborer has a right to employment, and 
to be secured against becoming the vic- 
tim of technological advance. 

Services of laborers, however, continue 
to be necessary in spite of technological 
advance,.and the human element remains 
the determining factor in all production. 
Without same machines would merely be 
a useless mass of metal. For these rea- 
sons, the manufacturer who introduces a 
machine as well as the state, should have 
the obligation to protect the workers 
against economic misery, being caused 
to them. 


As pointed out before, if the unem- 
ployed become so numerous to affect the 
purchasing power of the masses, then the 
market for the absorbing of the goods of 
the manufacturer is thereby also greatly 
reduced and finally the manufacturer 
finds himself minus prosperity for the 
reason that whereas the machine enabled 
him to create material products en masse, 
it has at the same time greatly weakened 
the market necessary to absorb them. 


Within the framework of our demo- 
cratic institution, a way must be found to 
bring about a condition of economic jus- 
tice, which means the rights of workers 
to a decent existence. 





The American people will eventually 
solve this problem; their genius will not 
fail them, but it will of necessity be the 
result of experiments and errors and slow 
development as ever is the case in any- 
thing which really constitutes real prog- 
ress. Meanwhile, the Government cannot 
shirk its duty to care for the worker who 
is unemployed against his will. 

Of course, unemployment also stalks 
the ranks of our members, perhaps 
relatively more so than those of other 
workers, as in some industries, through 
their total mechanization, their employ- 
ment opportunities have practically dis- 
appeared. There is not one labor organi- 
zation or one class of workers that can 
secure economic advance to the extent of 
being sure to be protected against unem- 
ployment, unless the problem of such 
advance is solved for all workers, 

The machine age in which we are now 
living is also the age in which the wage 
workers’ right to organize has at last 
been recognized by the Congress of the 
United States by the passing of the Wag- 
ner Labor Act. Although we may have 
cause to protest against the interpretation 
and application of this Act by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, same never- 
theless represents true progress. 

Labor organizations are now recog- 
nized as an indispensable institution in 
the advancing of the interests of the 
masses. Economic experiences this last 
decade have taught a good portion, but 
not all industrialists, the lesson that they 
cannot prosper without the masses also 
prospering, and consequently now show 
an inclination, not betause they love the 
worker, but in order to protect and ad- 
vance their own interest, to agree to their 
organizing and have a voice in wages and 
working conditions. 

Of course this is yet a far cry from all 
employers realizing the truism that their 
well being is inseparably bound to the 
well being of all the people. However, 
that this is so is at least now more gen- 
erally recognized than it has’ever been 
before. 





The Federation and Locals 

The activities of the Federation and its 
local unions in United States and Canada 
have been highly beneficial to members. 
I will not at length dwell upon such which 
have accrued to them in the past but 
will endeavor to show how necessary the 
locals and Federation will be to them in 
future, more especially as changed con- 
ditions in their employment field are so 
radical that an organization is peremp. 
torily necessary’ even in the attempt to 
regulate same to the advantage of mem- 
bers. Without organization musicians 
would be utterly helpless to prevent a 
total loss of their right and opportunity 
to be an important factor in the deter- 
mining of the conditions under which 
they render services, or in other words, 
are willing to work. 

In the*United States and Canada, car- 
penters and printers formed the first 
unions. The musicians followed. The 
first musical union was formed in the 
City of Baltimore in the middle of the 
last century and the musicians of New 
York organized a few years thereafter. 
Finally, enough such were formed in 
other centers to make an effort to form a 
National organization. The first effort to 
do so proved feeble and nothing came of 
it. Some years thereafter, another at- 
tempt was made and a National organiza- 
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tion was formed which continued for 
some years. During that time the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was organized 
and proved to be a virile successor to 
the Knights of Labor, the first attempt to 
organize all workers on National lines. 
The then existing National Union of 
Musicians held aloof from the American 
Federation of Labor. 
ment in same contended for its affiliation 
with that organization. The final result 
was that the American Federation of 
Musicians was organized and became part 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the National organization it super- 
seded finally passed entirely out of the 
picture. 

The first president of the Federation 
was the late lamented Owen Miller of St. 
Louis, who, in 1900, became the secre- 
tary of the organization. In the forma- 
tive period of the Federation, he did as 
much as conditions made possible to give 
the organization momentum so that it 
may grow in a National organization of 
prominence. However, its failure to make 
speedy progress was traceable to the pol- 
icies followed by it, chief among which 
was that even though local unions had 
formed a National organization and were 
members of same, no member of a local 
union had any right to work in the juris- 
diction of any other local union without 
its consent. 

The result was failure. Musicians 
would not have such rights denied them 
as they had always exercised same. How- 
ever, as such denial was attempted by the 
organization, many thousands of them 
held aloof from it, maintaining that in- 
terfering with their rights to seek a live- 
lihood was not protecting them. It can- 
not be disputed that in this they were 
entirely correct. Finally conventions of 
the Federation began to realize all this 
and decided upon the liberalizing of 
Federation laws. 

This change of attitude was soon re- 
flected in the progress of the Federation, 
as from then on it began to grow in leaps 
and bounds and finally it became one of 
the best organized International Unions 
in the entire labor movement. 


Many conditions affecting the employ- 
ment of musicians are found which do 
not exist among other workers, at least 
not to the same degree as with us. For 
instance, every member of our Union is 
practically in competition with other 
members playing the same instruments, 
and members of a local union in one juris- 
diction are in competition for employment 
with members of local unions in other 
jurisdictions. It is this latter condition 
which the National League and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, during its 
formative period, attempted to correct 
and in which they failed. However, no 
member can be blamed for insisting that 
employment in his own jurisdiction 
should be reserved for him by his local, 
but there are certain fundamentals which 
he fails to recognize when doing so, one 
of which is that members, as the experi- 
ence of the Federation has proven, will not 


. and cannot be held in the following of 


their profession, to the limits of the juris- 
diction of their own local. 


Musicians, long before we ever dreamt 
of an American Federation of Musicians, 
accepted engagements wherever they 
were proffered them. An effort prohibit- 
ing them from doing so will always prove 
abortive. The fundamental is involved 
that a National organization of musicians 
may regulate the conditions under which 
its members leaving their own jurisdic- 
tion may work elsewhere but it cannot 
prohibit same as prohibiting a man’s op- 
portunity for employment, is not advanc- 
ing his economic interests and so that 
same may be advanced, he joins his union. 
It is true that in some National organiza- 
tions, even though a member may go 
from city to city, that when arriving in 
the jurisdiction of another union, is 
placed on a waiting list and can only 
accept employment after those ahead of 
him on said list have been absorbed by 
the industry in which he is active and 
now works. However, such a condition is 
unthinkable in our profession as musi- 


However, an ele-° 





cians work in groups, such as bands and 
orchestras. Were they subject to the 
rule that they would have to await their 
turn, we would:simply force them out of 
the organization. Furthermore, a musi- 
cian next on the list may lack the qualifi- 
cations to fill the employment to which 
his place on the list would otherwise 
entitle him. He may be qualified to 
fill other employment but such may not 
be available. 


We have unions in other international 
labor organizations which practically 
divide a town into districts, as for in- 
stance, in the City of New York, where 
some such organizations have twenty or 
more unions, and these unions have cer- 
tain districts in which their members 
accept employment, and in none other. 
However, there is no division in the 
necessary qualifications to fill such em- 
ployment as same is always of the same 
nature. If, for instance, the musical union 
of New York could divide same into about 
one dozen different unions, each with 
their own headquarters, set of officers 
and more or less their own rules and 
regulations, the result could be better 
imagined than explained as members in 
one district could not accept employment 
in any other. What would happen? By 
reason of the conditions in our profession 
which are so decidedly different than in 
the field in which other workers find em- 
ployment, these unions would be in each 
others way and noné of them could be suc- 
cessful. The result would be that the 
unions would be unions in name only, and 
the members thereof would become utterly 
dependent upon individuals who controlled 
them. To realize the impossibility of 
such an arrangement, we need only con- 
sider the difference in the employment of 
our members, which runs the scale from 
jazz to symphony or vice versa. In the 
continual intermingling with members— 
men may be found in an aggregation of 
musicians during one season and an en- 
tirely different one the next. As an illus- 
tration, how impossible this all would be, 
we would have to assume that the mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra could only work in a district in 
which such orchestra generally gives its 
concerts, that is, in that part of Manhattan 
in which Carnegie Hall is situated. Musi- 
cians in radio stations could only work 
in such districts in which the station was 
maintained and in none other. The above 
is merely given as an illustration how 
totally different the conditions in our 
profession are than in fields in which 
other workers find employment. There- 
fore, it will be easily recognized that the 
argument that other labor organizations 
regulate Members from other jurisdic- 
tions who come to theirs in a different 
manner than we musicians are compelled 
to regulate ours, avails us nothing. The 
conditions in our profession simply do 
not lend themselves to such an arrange- 
ment. All the convention would have to 
do is to place a circle around each juris- 
diction and follow the policy that no other 
musicians must enter same without the 
consent of the local union and the result 
will merely be that the Federation will 
lose much of its authority to regulate 
and control the activities of members vis- 
iting other jurisdictions for professional 
purposes. Suffice it to say that in the 
beginning of our Federation, as already 
pointed out, we were not successful in 
building up an organization truly repre- 
sentative of our profession for the reason 
that we made attempts to freeze each 
member to his own jurisdiction and not 
until we realized the impossibility of 
doing so, did our organization become 
successful to do something appreciable 
for its members. ¢ 


The nature of services which our mem- 
bers are called upon to render, varies and 
is in many respects dependent upon the 
preference of the public. As an illustra- 
tion will say that hardly a short genera- 
tion ago, traveling military bands were 
exceedingly popular and in many of the 
representative amusement parks in our 
country, such were employed as attrac- 
tions. In addition to this, such famous 
bands as Gilmore’s, Sousa’s and others, 





toured the country to give concerts in 
theatres with highly successful financial 
results. All this has become a thing of 
the past. The taste of the public has en- 
tirely changed. This brought about the 
development, during silent moving pic- 
ture days, of stage presentations with 
orchestras which remained popular until 
the mechanization and the recording of 
music on sound films developed. 

Whatever the public prefers it will get. 
This is the reason why the developing of 
the traveling dance orchestras reached 
unexpected proportions. They always ex- 
isted, even though not so named. Orches- 
tras and bands left their home towns to 
fill engagements elsewhere even before 
the forming of the first musical union in 
the middle of the last century. 

Before the mechanization of music 
which destroyed employment of our mem- 
bers in moving picture theatres, presenta- 
tion shows with orchestras on the stage 
or in the pit or both, were in vogue and 
offered the most remunerative employ- 
ment to our members. However, prac- 
tically beginning with the loss of this 
employment, the radio industry began to 
develop. Before national radio chains 
were formed which now comprise about 
300 of the more prominent stations, each 
station was dependent upon services of 
musicians in the town where located. 
The forming of transcontinental networks 
reduced the number of musicians which 
had been locally employed. As soon as a 
broadcaster in a town or city joins a net- 
work, he receives from the key stations 
such network programs which make it un- 
necessary for him to employ the number 
of local musicians he formerly employed. 
This condition has meanwhile been some- 
what ameliorated through the successful 
efforts of the Federation to have the 
radio industry absorb more musicians. In 
its efforts to bring about this result, the 
Federation advised the radio industry 
that otherwise it would be forced to take 
under consideration the withdrawal of all 
our members from the industry. The 
necessity to do so was avoided by the 
radio industry practically doubling the 
number of musicians then employed by it. 
However, this only applies to musicians 
directly employed by broadcasters be- 
longing to the networks—it does not in- 
clude such musicians who are directly 
employed by sponsors which buy time 
from radio networks but furnish their 
own attractions inclusive of orchestras. 
The latter employment approximately 
doubles the amount earned by musicians 
in the radio industry. In addition to 
transcontinental networks, many smaller 
networks have been organized by inde- 
pendent broadcasters, that is such which 
are not affiliated with networks. Whereas 
the number of independent broadcasters 
exceeds the number of networks broad- 
casters, their combined gross income is 
merely about one-sixth of that of the com- 
bined networks broadcasters. 

The Federation made efforts to increase 
the number of musicians employed by 
the radio industry as a whole through 
making a similar agreement, with Inde- 
pendents as it made with the network 
broadcasters, and in this it was as suc- 
cessful as conditions permitted. How- 
ever, the field to be explored was rather 
limited as the large Independents which 
control the largest share of the business 
of all of them, had already a goodly num- 
ber of musicians in their employ. 

In addition to the efforts to have the 
radio industry employ more musicians, 
the Executive Board also made efforts to 
have musicians re-employed in theatres. 

In explanation as to the ownership 
and control of theatres will say that the 
number of places in which sound film 
plays are shown approximates 17,000. Of 
these about 7,000 can be classed as more 
or less prominent theatres, inclusive of 
the so-called de luxe houses in which 
formerly the largest number of musicians 
had been employed. Corporations repre- 
senting the film industry own about 1,500 
theatres, and have interest in many more, 
but not to the extent of controlling their 
policies. ’ 


Some policies of the film industry are 





challenged as, for instance, block book- 
ing and in some respects double features. 
As to block booking I will not permit my- 
self an opinion, as same may or may not 
be necessary for the successful continu- 
ance of the industry. However, as to the 
showing of double features, we do hold 
that with the withdrawing of same, the 
employment of musicians in theatres 
would be stimulated. 

An attempt was recently made by the 
film industry to end the showing of 
double features. They decided to sell 
films only to such exhibitors who agreed 
not to show them. However, an exhibitor 
appealed to the courts which promptly 
decided the corporation would have to 
sell as many films to an exhibitor as he 
desired, and could not interfere with the 
showing of as many as he chose. 


Up to the time of the writing of this 
report the Executive Board held two con- 
ferences with the representatives of the 
film industry, in reference to the re- 
employment of musicians in _ theatres. 
Protracted arguments were made during 
same by both parties. Finally, before 
the ending of the first, representatives of 
the film industry requested that our Ex- 
ecutive Board reduce their arguments 
and propositions concerning the matter to 
writing and submit same to them in that 
form. This was done as follows: 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
November 3, 1938. 
Mr. Nicholas Schenck, 
Loew’s State Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Schenck: 


Mindful of the request made by the 
representatives of the moving picture 
film industry to representatives of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
during our joint conference on Octo- 
ber 25th that the Federation should 
submit in writing its request that the 
film industry should be helpful to 
solve the problem of thousands of un- 
employed musicians who were for- 
merly employed in theatres of all 
kinds, namely, vaudeville, moving pic- 
ture and legitimate, we hereby do so. 

Our request was made to the film 
industry for the reason that the tech- 
nological progress in same has re- 
sulted in such wholesale destroying of 
employment opportunities for musi- 
cians as to make same in its extent 
incomparable with the destroying of 
employment opportunities of other 
workers through technological prog- 
ress in any other industry. 

The misery of the mass of musi- 
cians by reason of this wholesale de- 
stroying of their employment oppor- 
tunities becomes more and more ap- 
palling. In place of many thousands 
of musicians formerly employed in 
theatres, a mere handful of musi- 
cians now suffices to furnish all mu- 
sical services necessary to the film in- 
dustry, which provides thousands of 
theatres with moving pictures having 
music film tracks. The music which 
the musicians record on these film 
tracks is enjoyed by millions upon 
millions of theatregoers. 

The film industry profits hugely 
through the services of a few musi- 
cians, yet did or does next to nothing 
to help to solve the problem of the 
mass unemployment which these serv- 
ices, multiplied through mechaniza- 
tion, create among thousands of 
others. 

Three hundred musicians or there- 
abouts today render musical services 
for the moving picture industry. Up- 
ward of eighty million people listen 
to music produced by them. Two 
years ago Congress appropriated less 
money for the relief of unemployed 
for the reason that it held that private 
industry would absorb many workers. 
Private industry did so up to the be- 
ginning of the new depression, which 
we all hope has now passed, but not 
a single unemployed musician was 
absorbed by the moving picture in- 
dustry. On the contrary, until re- 
cently the dubbing of music—that is, 
using old film music on new pictures 
—added to their unemployment. 

To alleviate the distress among 
musicians, we at the first of our re- 
cent meetings submitted the proposi- 
tion to the representatives of your in- 
dustry to help us solve this unemploy- 
ment problem by reinstating musi- 
cians in theatres. 

You made answer that this was an 
impossible proposition, stating in ef- 
fect, first, that the public was no 
longer interested in living musicians 
in theatres; and, second, that film 
producers only controlled a small 
group of theatres or places where 
moving pictures were shown; that the 
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number of all places which used 
moving pictures was approximately 
17,000, of which only 1,500 or there- 
abouts were controlled by the moving 
picture producers to the extent of de- 
termining their policies. 

We then modified our request, stat- 
ing that in the 1,500 theatres directly 
controlled by the film industry musi- 
cians should be employed, to which 
answer was made that this would in- 
crease the cost to these theatres to an 
extent of placing some of them in the 
red. In other words, your position 
was that you could not see that any- 
thing could be done in the matter. 

As a result, it was agreed to ad- 
journ the meeting, to meet again a 
few days hence. This was done. At 
the following meeting, request was 
made by us that you should submit 
a counter-proposition. To this, an- 
swer was made that you could not see 
how you could do anything in the 
matter. 

Thereupon we submitted for your 
consideration the proposal that the 
cost of a film should include a certain 
charge figured on the number of reels 
of the picture and the number of days 
same were played. That such a plan 
would make the increase in the price 
of a picture merely negligible; in the 
first run houses to the extent of ap- 
proximately $35.00 per week, in the 
second run houses less and in the re- 
mainder of the theatres or places 
finally to a sum possibly so low that 
exceptions thereto would appear ridic- 
ulous. We emphasized that such 
an arrangement the industry should 
agree to, as it had a moral obliga- 
tion to help in the alleviation of the 
distress of the musicians by reason 
of the immensely valuable services 
which the musicians continually 
render to the industry, and the havoc 
which the mechanical developments 
in same played with their employ- 
ment opportunities. Of course, if 
such arrangement would not yield an 
appreciable amount to allay the eco- 
nomic distress of musicians, that then 
some other arrangement should be 
taken under advisement. 

To this, retort was made that our 
proposition was in the nature of creat- 
ing a dole and you positively would 
have nothing to do with it. We made 
answer to the effect that we did not 
hold the arrangement as providing 
for a dole—that we intended to use 
the monies raised through such or 
any other arrangement to relieve 
musicians by creating employment for 
them, and that it was the intention of 
the Federation to employ its members 
so that it may at least somewhat 
lessen their misery. To do _ this, 
musical ensembles would be founded. 
Musicians would be paid for their 
services, and the latter used in a di- 
rection of benefiting the public at 
large. That the film industry, in 
which the musicians contributed so 
much, had a moral obligation to con- 
tribute something to their relief. , 

Then the Federation called atten- 
tion to the fact that the musicians 
were the only workers who directly 
manufactured the product which de- 
stroyed their employment, and that 
much less than any other workers 
have opportunities for re-employ- 
ment, as they can only remain active 
in their chosen field for which they 
have prepared themselves by many 
years of hard study and development. 

Furthermore, that there was not 
only an economic but also a cultural 
question involved. If the field of 
musicianship is unduly narrowed, less 
and less musical talent would become 
developed, and finally the moving 
picture film industry itself would 
have difficulty to find sufficient good 
musicians to keep up its present 
standard. This is an additional rea- 
son why something should be done. 
The Federation is desirous not to be 
forced into a position involving its 
friendly relationship with the film in- 
dustry, and it is also in the interest 
of the film industry to assume a like 
position. 

Verily, the position of the musi- 
cians and the value of their services 
to the industry deserves your careful 
consideration to the extent of helping 
us at least in part to solve the prob- 
lem of unemployed musicians and to 
ameliorate the misery which has 
been brought about among them. 

For all these reasons, we hope that 
at the meeting in January some solu- 
tion will be found to solve this prob- 
lem, and that the film industry will 
recognize its moral obligation to be 
helpful. We repeat that thousands 
of musicians were displaced by the 
film industry; that approximately 
merely three hundred musicians are 
now employed by it; that the industry 
furnishes its product to 17,000 thea- 
tres or other places; and that the 
music of a few musicians—muttiplied 
through mechanical devices—is lis- 





tened to by eighty million or more 
people. 

Upon your query as to how much 
money would be involved to afford re- 
lief to the unemployed musicians, we 
answered—in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five million’ dollars, which 
would be practically one-half of the 
amount the musicians lost through 
losing employment in the moving pic- 
ture industry alone, to say nothing of 
wages lost by approximately 10,000 
musicians formerly working in other 
theatres (legitimate and vaudeville), 
which the success of the moving 
picture industry destroyed. 

We asked you several times to make 
a proposition to us to be helpful, and 
the stereotyped answer was always, 
“nothing could be done.” 

Our arguments availed nothing. 
You remained steadfast in your posi- 
tion. 

Then finally we agreed that we 
meet again on January 9th for the 
purpose of considering the question, 
and it is to be hoped, in fact ex- 
pected by the American Federation of 
Musicians, that some counter-proposi- 
tion will be made by the film industry 
which will be helpful to solve the 
problem of unemployed musicians, 
which in the greater part was created 
by the development of the industry 
which took such great and immediate 
advantage of the mechanizing of 
music. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOS. N. WEBER, Pres. 
INW:LJ 





At the beginning of the second confer- 
ence their answer to our letter was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board and was 
as follows: 


PRODUCERS’ COMMITTEE 
Pat CasEy, Chairman 
724 Foothill Road, New York Office, 
Beverly Hills, 1600 Broadway, 
California. Room 909, 
Jan. 11, 1939. 

Mr. Joseph N. Weber, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
1450 Broadway, 
New York City, New York., 

Dear Mr. Weber: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of November 3rd, relating to the 
unemployed members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

You state in substance that by 
reason of the introduction of sound in 
pictures, a wholesale destruction of 
employment opportunities for musi- 
cians in vaudeville, legitimate and 
motion picture theatres has occurred 
and that consequently there is a 
moral obligation upon film producers 
to provide “relief” for the unemployed 
musicians. You further state that 
the industry “profits hugely” through 
the services of a few musicians. 


Without in any way minimizing 
the unfortunate position of the un- 
employed musicians, it appears that 
the Federation has a complete mis- 
conception of what you claim to be 
the profits which have inured to the 
film industry through the mechaniza- 
tion of music. 


As you well know, prior to the ad- 
vent of sound in pictures some ten 
years ago, the film producers em- 
ployed no musicians in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. With the 
introduction of sound, the producers 
were forced into large capital expendi- 
tures in equipping studios with elec- 
trical sound recording apparatus, con- 
structing and remodeling sound-proof 
stages, completely changing sets and 
stage lighting and training personnel 
in the intricacies of a new art. Un- 
told millions were spent during this’ 
transitional period. In addition, 
thousands of employees were added to 
the payrolls of the studios in the form 
of sound engineers, electricians, tech- 
nicians, arrangers, musicians and a 
host of others whose services directly 
related to and were intimately con- 
nected with the production and re- 
cording of sound. Statistics will show 
that sound in pictures has cost film 
producers millions upon millions of 
dollars, that it has resulted in higher 
and continually mounting production 
costs and that it has resulted in a 
tremendous increase in studio em- 
ployment, including some three hun- 
dred musicians. 

I beg to remind you that in 1927 
and in the early part of 1928 when 
the transition from silent to sound 
films occurred, a majority of the film 
producing companies owned very few 
motion picture theatres. Thus, the 
loss of employment occurred for the 
most part prior to the acquisition by 
the producting companies of the thea- 
tres presently owned by them and at 
a time when the musicians were not 
their employees. 





With the introduction of sound in 
film, exhibitors throughout the coun- 
try had substantially the same experi- 
ence with respect to their theatres 
that film producers had with respect 
to their studios. Theatre owners were 
compelled to invest large sums in re- 
producing equipment, theatres had to 
be remodeled and reconditioned for 
proper acoustical results, thousands 
of additional operators and sound men 
were employed in the booths to oper- 
ate the sound equipment, a large staff 
of field sound engineers were em- 
ployed and maintained to service the 
reproducing equipment, and a vast 
electrical industry was built up and 
maintained for the manufacture and 
supply of a reproducing equipment 
and parts. 

The technological advance did not 
result in unemployment as is gener- 
ally the case and as you contend. On 
the contrary what happened was that 
a shift in employment took place and 
countless thousands of new jobs were 
created for engineers, electricians, 
technicians, service men and innum- 
erable others, not to mention the 
many thousands of workers who were 
given employment in the production 
and manufacture of recording and re- 
producing apparatus and equipment. 

It is indeed unfortunate that dur- 
ing the past ten years the displaced 
musicians have been unable to secure 
employment in their chosen field or 
to adapt themselves to other profes- 
sions or lines of endeavor. The dis- 
location of musicians is no more 
tragic than the dislocation of skilled 
workers or artisans which has taken 


place in other industries as the result , 


of the unrelenting march of the 
machine age. I hold no brief for or 
against the merits of technological 
advancement. The cold facts are that 
motion picture production had to 
change to meet the public demand for 
sound pictures or else the industry 
would have gone backward with un- 
predictable consequences to both labor 
and capital. 

No scheme has been worked out by 
either the government, labor or in- 
dustry to support or maintain dis- 
placed artisans, or skilled workers. 
We cannot accept the financial burden 
or moral responsibility for the unem- 
ployed musicians. Today the musi- 
cians demand relief, tomorrow the 
former stage hands may demand re- 
lief, and the following day the panto- 
mime artists of the silent film may 
make their demand for relief. You 
can readily see that the logic of your 
contention would drive us into a posi- 
tion where once a person is employed 
in the industry, the industry must 
assume the responsibility of furnish- 
ing him with continuous employment 
or, in the alternative, with relief 
when his type of service is no longer 
required. 

I am sure you recall that during 
the depression a number of companies 
in the industry were forced into re- 
ceivership. One company is still in 
receivership. Another company has 
been hard put to raise funds with 
which to continue operations in face 
of repeated annual losses. Another 
large company has shown a slight 
profit but is faced with a $29,000,000 
maturity on September 1, 1939, with 
no means at hand to refund the issue. 
The foreign revenues of all companies 
are diminishing daily due to the re- 
strictions by foreign governments on 
the withdrawal of money, the imposi- 
tion of the quota laws and other re- 
strictive regulatory measures. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, this industry 
is beset and beleaguered by suits of the 
Federal Government which seeks to 
divorce our theatre holdings, enjoin 
our trade practices and regulate our 
production methods. The outcome of 
this litigation remains in the realm of 
the unknown. If the government suc- 
ceeds in its litigation this entire dis- 
cussion will become academic for 
there will be no film industry as we 
know it today. 

Let me remind you that in the last 
year and a half this industry has 
passed through a complete unioniza- 
tion of practically all studio, theatre 
and exchange employees. The union 
agreements run close to the 100 mark. 
With practically each agreement 
there has been an increase in pay, 
shorter hours and better working con- 
ditions. This added bill runs into 
the millions. Only recently, we met 
your demands with respect to studio 
musicians and the non-use of dubbed 
music. When we made these conces- 
sions we believed we were satisfying 
all your grievances. Your present 
complaint has come as no little sur- 
prise. Frankly, we can do nothing 
further to solye the unemployed mu- 
sicians’ problem, which is now ten 
years old. We have done all we pos- 
sibly can do. Our backs are loaded 
to the full and we are now endeavor- 





ing at great odds to carry on for the 
benefit of our hundreds of thousands 
of workers, our investors and the 
world of people who depend upon 
motion pictures for their entertain- 
ment, 


Very truly your, 
(S) PAT CASEY. 

In answer to the foregoing arguments 
of the representatives of the film indus- 
try, our Executive Board, in effect, said 
the following: 

That their statements did not help us 
to solve the problem of unemployed 
musicians, that the services of the musi- 
cians in the making of sound tracks for 
film plays did destroy the employment 
of musicians in theatres, and that for 
this reason alone if for none other, the 
film industry should be helpful in ameli- 
orating the unemployment of musicians 
by having them re-employed in at least 
such theatres which they controlled. 

To this they made answer that it was 
not ill will but rather the impossibility 
to be of assistance to us in this matter 
which prompted their negative reply. 
They repeated their statement that over 
the vast majority of theatres they had 
no control whatsoever and if they rein- 
stated musicians in theatres which they 
did control, they would place themselves 
in the red. 

To this the Executive Board. replied 
that the moral obligation if none other, 
rested with the industry to be helpful to 
us in the matter. 

After further lengthy arguments pro 
and con, it was finally agreed that we 
meet again on April 17th. 

The Executive Board convened again 
on April 14th and was ready to continue 
conferences with the Film Industry on 
the 17th. 

On April 6th I advised the chairman of 
the representatives of the industry that 
we were ready to meet them on said date. 
This was satisfactory. However, on 
April 11th, the chairman who had come 
to New York from Los Angeles to attend 
the conference, advised me that -Mr. 
Schenck of M. G. M. was unavoidably de- 
tained in Hollywood but had requested 
the gentleman who was to represent the 
Fox Film Corporation to, beside being 
spokesman for his own corporation, also 
represent the M. G. M. This was also 
satisfactory, but the representative of the 
Fox Film Corporation took suddenly ill, 
and at the writing of this report is still 
confined to a hospital. As through this 
unfortunate mishap two of the major 
corporations of the film industry would 
not have been represented at the confer- 
ence, same, even if held, would have 
served no purpose. For this reason it was 
postponed with the understanding that 
as soon as possible same should be held 
which may or may not be before the con- 
vening of the Convention. 





Executive Board, President's Office, 
Interpretation of Laws 

The conditions under which our mem- 
bers must seek and fulfill employment are 
exceedingly complex and are regulated by 
local and Federation law. However, new 
situations and complexities national in 
their scope and interest do often develop 
between conventions and as such cannot 
be regulated, hence the duty and author. 
ity to so regulate them must. rest with 
someone. In former years such duty 
entirely rested with the President's office, 
That of the International Executive Board 
was held in narrow limits. Outside of 
being an appeal board, the general neces- 
sity of meeting changed conditions in 
matters involving the interest of mem- 
bers by properly regulating same was 
not imposed upon it and yet the Board, 
of necessity, often exercised such author- 
ity and its opinions and decisions were 
always accepted without question by the 
conventions. However, this always pre- 
sented the danger that some of the 
Board’s opinions could be challenged as 
not having any warrant in law. So the 
President some five years ago submitted 
to a convention certain recommendations 
enlarging the authority of the Board 
which same enacted into law. The Board 
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now has the authority to legislate be- 
tween conventions in all cases which 
could not be regulated by a convention. 
This is a marked and radical departure 
from the former policy of the Federation 
that all such cases constituted emergen- 
cies and that therefore the responsibility 
rested solely with the President to regu- 
late same. 

The President is now obliged to decide 
such cases which must be immediately 


- met therefore constitutes an emergency 


or wherein an existing law is so clear 
that there can be no question concerning 
its proper interpretation. 

Questions of great importance to the 
organization have been referred to the 
Board for its possible adjudication, as for 
instance, the creating of more employ- 
ment for musicians in the radio industry, 
the regulation of the recording industry 
and the reintroducing of orchestras in 
theatres, the establishing the licensing of 
music recorders and the regulating of 
the services which members render for 
same, etc. The carrying out of all these 
policies, of course, devolved upon locals 
and the Fresident’s office of the Federa- 
tion which could not be otherwise as, 
for instance, in the radio industry it in- 
volved the entering into contracts with 
local broadcasters to the amount of 300 
or more. 


The work of the Executive Board in- 
creases from year to year. The number 
of cases which are now considered by it 
as a Board of Appeals becomes larger 
and larger and the time is fast approach- 
ing when merely the attending of the 
routine business of the Federation will 
necessitate several sessions of the Board 
between conventions. 


The last session of the Board was held 
in the City of Miami. Its docket was very 
heavy; the President had no opportunity 
to completely acquaint himself therewith, 
yet as Chairman of the Board, he must 
have advance knowledge of all cases and 
their involvements coming before the 
Board as many of them are extremely 
intricate. For this reason, the President, 
as Chairman of the Board, in order to 
expedite the business before it, re- 
quested the Board to hold morning ses- 
sions to enable the Chairman during 
afternoons to prepare cases for the next 
session. This was agreed to with the 
understanding that if necessary, evening 
sessions would be held, which was event- 
ually done. 


As to the duties of the President’s 
office, same include the calling attention 
to the proper interpretation of laws and 
rules of the Federation; the issuing of 
orders necessary to guard the interests 
of the organization or its members; to 
watch every development of new condi- 
tions, to confer with Federal authorities 
on matters affecting our interests, to re- 
fer matters to the Executive Board if 
they necessitate the enacting of a new 
Tule, to issue official orders in all cases if 
same are necessitated by the interests of 
the organization; to decide questions de- 
veloping between bookers, recorders or 
broadcasters and the Local or Federation, 
to insist upon and if possible correct or 
be helpful in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances in the correcting of condi- 
tions which are unfair to members (this 
includes W. P. A.), to correct wrongful 
interpretations of existing laws or rules, 
to assist and advise local unions as to 
how to proceed in difficult situations, 
which through erroneous procedure may 
involve them in harmful litigation and 
other manifold and divers activities and 
duties, which includes the determining of 
the position of locals in the question of 
the division of labor between the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O., as well as to when 
, our members should in a labor dispute, 
make common cause with other labor 
organizations, etc. In fact, all the com- 
plexities coming in the wake of our pro- 
fession are continually reflected in the 
activities of the President's office. 

Concerning the necessary interpreta- 
tion of laws which has developed into one 
of the most important functions per- 
formed by the President's office, will say 
that a mere glance of the folio containing 





the constitution, by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations of the American Federation of 
Musicians is convincing that their full 
and complete understanding can only be 
the result of careful study, and even if 
this is done, that unforeseen complications 
may nevertheless arise which make it 
difficult for a member or even an officer 
of a local to immediately know what par- 
ticular rule or law may serve to properly 
correct same. There is no other labor 
organization which is in need of and actu- 
ally enacted such numerous rules to prop- 
erly cover the activities of its members 
among themselves and between them- 
selves and their employers, as is our 
Federation. 


A few illustrations of necessary inter- 
pretation of laws will suffice to illustrate 
all the aforesaid. For instance, in a win- 
ter resort a traveling band received an 
engagement. The band played a few 
weeks and their engagement abruptly 
closed, and the members of the band 
found themselves practically stranded. A 
short time thereafter, they were able to 
secure another traveling engagement. 
The local in whose jurisdiction this oc- 
curred, promptly assumed the position 
that this traveling band had established 
a residence in its jurisdiction and there- 
fore, under the law of the Federation, 
could only play engagements outside their 
jurisdiction and none other. Now, then, 
was this the correct and equitable inter- 
pretation of the law? It is true that ifa 
traveling band does not enter the juris- 
diction for the purpose of a traveling 
band but merely for the purpose of estab- 
lishing its headquarters therein, it can- 
not fill any engagement in such jurisdic- 
tion. However, in this case the band en- 
tered the jurisdiction to play a traveling 
engagement and inasmuch as a traveling 
band may play another traveling engage- 
ment following the one to play which 
they entered the jurisdiction, this band 
had a perfect right to accept such other 
engagement. The protest of the local 
that the band did not immediately secure 
its second engagement directly after the 
close of the first, and therefore had no 
right to accept same, could not be held as 


,valid, as the unfortunate circumstance 


that the first engagement abruptly closed 
was not traceable to any fault of the band. 
To prohibit this band from playing its 
second engagement would have subjected 
the members of same to insufferable 
hardships which unemployment generally 
has in its wake. As all laws have for 
their purpose the creating of justice and 
from this premise must always be inter- 
preted lest they fail of their purpose, the 
local was advised that the band could 
play this second engagement. 


Another example: A band was em- 
ployed in a winter resort. The contract 
did not provide for a season’s engage- 
mént or otherwise stipulate the length of 
same. After the engagement was played 
for four weeks, the employer advised 
them that same had ended. A protest 
was made to the President’s office and it 
was held that inasmuch as in the amuse- 
ment field it always has been accepted as 
a custom that in the absence of any other 
understanding, an actor, singer or musi- 
cian was entitled to two weeks’ notice, 
if they are employed for 4an indefinite 
period, such notice should be given. The 
employer was so advised. Two days 
thereafter, the leader of the band. offered 
his contract for the engagement inclusive 
of all correspondence between him and 
the employer in reference to same as 
proof that he was entitled to notice. The 
contents of these documents made it 
clear that the agreement provided for the 
employment of the band for a period of 
four weeks, with the option to the em- 
ployer that he may keep them longer. 
The option if exercised, did not bind the 
employer to keep the band for any speci- 
fied time after the expiration of the first 
four weeks. The band was anxious to 
remain on the engagement. The two 
weeks’ notice could not be enforced. The 
leader of the band was advised, however, 
that if under such conditions the band 
continued on the engagement, to insist 
that the employer at the beginning of 





each week, advise them whether their 
services will be required the week next 
following. This engagement continued 
for a considerable period after this 
incident. 

Another case was where an employer 
deducted a charge for rehearsals from a 
traveling band leader, stating that he had 
been advised under the laws of the local 
that he was entitled to six hours free 
rehearsal. 


I advised the business agent of the 
local that inasmuch as the rehearsals 
were held between the hours of 2 and 6 
A. M. to inform the employer that they 
must be paid for and it was promptly 
done. The decision in this instance did 
not set aside the local law which provided 
that six hours free rehearsals could be 
given, but certainly such law did not 
contemplate that such rehearsals could 
be held after midnight. 

Another incident which clearly proves 
how highly technical our laws must be 
to meet the conditions in our profession 
is illustrated by the following: 

In the jurisdiction of a local, a sym- 
phony orchestra is maintained. The local 
permitted the importing of necessary in- 
strumentalists from other jurisdictions. 
They deposited their transfer cards, 
which the local returned each season to 
the local which issued same. However, 
some of them held contracts for longer 
than one season, and some of them es- 
tablished a permanent residence in the 
jurisdiction of the local, but finally some 
of these members requested that the local 
accept them as full members, which the 
local refused to do, basing its decision on 
Section 51, Article X, page 88 of the By- 
Laws, enacted by the 1935 Convention, 
which provides the following: 


“See. 51. A member of a Local ac- 
cepting an engagement with a sym- 
phony orchestra in another Local, 
where his salary is $40.00 or more per 
week, is prohibited from playing other 
single or steady engagements that are 
not of a symphonic or grand opera 
nature, without the permission of the 
Board of Directors of said Local, and 
at the expiration of his contract may 
not become a member of said Local 
without the consent of the Local.” 

The members appealed to the Presi- 
dents’ office. Now reading Section 51 
above mentioned alone, the local could be 
held as having acted within its rights. 
However, Section 51 was adopted at the 
1935 Convention, but the 1924 Convention 
enacted Section 4-Q, Article XII, page 107, 
of the By-Laws, as follows: 

“4.Q. A member who, in conformity 
with the laws of the Federation, ac- 
cepts a symphonic engagement in the 
jurisdiction of a Local other than that 
to which he belongs, and said engage- 
ment covers several seasons, all of 
which together exceeds a period of 
six (6) months, cannot, in the interim 
between said seasons, withdraw his 
transfer card, but must, six (6) 
months from the day of deposit of his 
transfer card, become a full member 
of the Local. Excepted from this rule 
is a member who withdraws his trans- 
fer card with the permission of the 
Local.” 

Reading both laws together, it is clear 
that Section 51, Article X does not amend 
Section 4-Q, Article XII. Under the last 
named law the local had-no right to re- 
turn the transfer cards as the engage 
ment of the imported members was for 
longer than one season, in fact, the mem- 
bers were obliged by the law to become 
members of the local consequently the 
local had to accept them. Therefore the 
local could not enforce Section 51, Article 
X in this case as same only applies to 
members employed by symphony orches- 
tras for single seasons. 

However, this being clear, another 
question is raised by reading both laws 
(Sec. 51, Art. X and Sec. 4-Q, Art. XII) 
together, namely, whether the members 
who hold a contract for longer than one 
season and receive more than $40 per 
week are prohibited from playing for the 
first season of their contract, single or 
steady engagements that are not of a 
symphonic or grand opera nature, with- 
out the permission of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the local in whose jurisdiction 
they play. To this there can only be one 





answer, and that is that during their first 
season such members may be prohibited 
from playing miscellaneous or other en- 
gagements which are not of symphonic 
or grand opera nature but as soon as they 
become entitled to full membership in 
the local, (under Section 51 of Article X), 
they may do so. 

As a further illustration of the unavoid- 
able involvement of our laws, we find in 
the following: 

A radio station is maintained in a 
jurisdiction. This station also maintains 
a studio in the jurisdiction of another 
local. The local in whose jurisdiction 
the station is situated raised the question 
whether they were not entitled to tax 
the members who played in the studio 
situated in the jurisdiction of the other 
local, as their musical renditions were 
wired to the station situated in their 
jurisdiction. It was held, as it could not 
otherwise be, that it does not matter 
whether a studio is in one town and the 
radio station in another, that the local 
whose members fulfill an engagement in 
their own jurisdiction were entitled to 
play same and the fact that their musical 
renditions were transmitted to a radio 
station in another jurisdiction, did not 
give jurisdiction over the engagement to 
such other local. As an illustration, one 
of the largest stations—WOR (Bamber- 
ger’s)—is maintained in the jurisdiction 
of Local 16, Newark, N. J., but maintains 
a studio in New York in which members 
of Local 802 play. It could not be held 
that by reason of the station being in the 
jurisdiction of Local 16, that such local 
could tax the members of 802 who played 
in the radio station in their own jurisdic- 
tion. 

However, in the first mentioned case 
another complexity developed. ~It ap- 
peared that in the jurisdiction in which 
the studio of a radio station is maintained, 
the orchestra playing at same consisted of 
members and non-members of the local. 
This orchestra did a general business, that 
is, its services were not confined to the 
radio studio alone. The local permitted the 
employment of some musicians for the 
orchestra from elsewhere for the reason 
that the local’s supply of instrumentalists 
was exhausted. Question was raised 
whether this orchestra was not in fact a 
traveling orchestra, as it played engage- 
ments in and outside of the jurisdiction 
of said local. The answer was that a 
band or orchestra composed of members 
of more than one local or such consisting 
of members of one local which play trav- 
eling engagements outside of the local’s 
jurisdiction for one week or more are 
considered traveling orchestras. How- 
ever, the orchestra referred to did not 
play out-of-town engagements to the ex- 
tent of coming under such classification. 
However, if it remained away from its 
jurisdiction for a week or longer to play 
an engagement or engagements, it would 
for the time being become a traveling 
orchestra, but it ceased to be such as 
soon as it returned to the jurisdiction 
from which it came. 


The fact that the local permitted some 
importation to complete the personnel of 
the orchestra did not make it a traveling 
orchestra, and did not rob it of the oppor’ 
tunity to play out-of-town engagements. 

Then the question was raised, but 
not further discussed at the _ time, 
whether as the result of the same rea- 
soning a local union had the right to im- 
mediately make all members of a travel- 
ing orchestra members of the local. How- 
ever, the answer to this would have had 
to be that a local had no such right for 
the reason that a traveling orchestra en- 
ters the jurisdiction of a local to play a 
traveling engagement for which it made 
prior arrangements, and not for the 
reason that the local needed its members 
to perfect a local musical ensemble in 
order to be enabled to play local and out- 
of-town engagements. 

Controversies as to most interpreta- 
tions of law almost continually develop 
and often place the President's office in 
a position to be forced to interfere in situ- 
ations between locals and members, which 
have become rather bitter. 
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The developing of such cases are, of 
course, regretted by the National Officer 
to whom they are submitted for his 
opinion. His consideration of the case 
must be objective, his opinion based upon 
the law or an equitable interpretation of 
same, and to this principle a National 
Officer must conform in all his decisions 
or opinions. 

Another illustration we find in the re- 
quest of composers, all resident members 
of one jurisdiction for National legisla- 
tion to protect their interests. This re- 
quest was referred to the International 
Executive Board which gave it careful 
consideration. The Board held that if it 
attempted to regulate the activities of 
composers Nationally, efforts would have 
to be made to organize composers 
throughout the entire jurisdiction of the 
Federation and that thereafter a compo- 
sition of such merit to deserve to be 
played by a symphony orchestra could 
not be so played by such unless the com- 
poser was a member of the Federation. 

Of course, we are in sympathy with 
composers who try to have their interests 
protected; but this is a far cry from the 
practical application of a National law 
which could prove really beneficial to 
them. The enacting and attempted en- 
forcing of such would present the possi- 
bility that the Federation could be 
charged with trying to hinder the recog- 
nition of mental creations of a genius for 
the reason that he was not a member of 
the Federation. 

A pianist, member of a local, has a re- 
cording outfit. He makes recordings for 
amateurs, and if necessary accompanies 
them on the piano. So far so good. How- 
ever, these recordings are afterwards 
played over a radio station for the ad- 
vertising of a commercial product, and 
thereafter the amateurs who had the 
recordings made are furnished with copy 
of same for their own use. The Local de- 
sired to know whether this pianist should 
not charge such station the costs of a 
half-hour radio engagement. The answer 
was that inasmuch as these recordings 
were used by radio station for commercial 
purposes, the pianist would have to charge 
the station the full price for such record- 
ings. It may be said that the recordings 
were originally made for an amateur, and 
therefore the station could not be charged 
for the recordings. However, reeordings 
used for commercial purposes ought to be 
paid for, and in this case such obligations 
clearly rest with the person or party 
making such use of them. 


The foregoing is only an explanation of 
a few misunderstandings which continu- 
ally develop in great numbers in refer- 
ence to the proper application of the laws. 
This cannot be otherwise for the reason 
that the conditions which our members 
must continually meet in the field of their 
employment are extremely complex and 
involved. 


The Laws of Our Organization 


The nature of our business is such that 
complexity in our laws cannot always be 
avoided. That such complexity is not de- 
sirable is, of course, clear, as it makes 
the understanding of the laws and their 
proper and prompt application difficult, 
therefore we must be circumspect to only 
legislate for matters which have real na- 
tional importance and to avoid legislating 
in order to correct minor local situations 
or to enact laws which have the tendency 
to actually divide the membership into 
classes or such as discriminate between 
them as to working conditions. 


In the enacting of a law we must re- 
alize the fundamentals upon which our 
organization is based. Deviating from 
this will not bode well for our success. 
Certain fundamentals must be recognized 
and never be ignored, as upon them the 
entire structure of our national organiza- 
tion is based. The result of the ignoring 
of these fundamentals may not always be 
immediately recognized or realized, but 
sooner or later they will force themselves 
to our attention by reason of their ten- 
dency to weaken the structure of our In- 
ternational Organization, which must not 


be weakened, as by doing so the organiza- 
tion will lose its ability to as far as pos- 
sible advance the interests of the general 
membership. 

These fundamentals are: First, that 
every member has a right to make a liv- 
ing, and that the regulations under which 
he may do so must be fair and just; 
second, that the freedom of the inter- 
mingling of members for professional 
purposes must not only be regulated but 
in no wise hindered; third, the organiza- 
tion must forever and always maintain a 
sound fiscal system and, that if the one 
maintained by it has proven to be such, 
not to disturb it. 


With these few observations and being 
mindful of the trusisms they contain, I 
would suggest that the Convention take 
under advice the passing of new, and the 
changing or modifying of the following 
existing laws of our Federation. 

The following is recommended to you 
to be enacted into law for the purpose of 
ending certain unfair competition among 
traveling bands: 

“No member of the Federation can 

either personally or through any 
agency on his behalf, enter into an 
agreement with an employer in con- 
sideration of an engagement offered to 
him by such employer, under which 
the employer participates or has an 
interest in future earnings, commis- 
sions, or any substitute thereof, while 
the member is in his employ, or after 
the termination of such engagement 
with such employer. Neither is such 
member on his own behalf or through 
an agency permitted to offer the em- 
ployer rebates, gifts, or any substitute 
thereof, in consideration for securing 
such engagement. No member of the 
Federation is permitted to render 
services on any engagement except 
under such conditions.” 
The above has been enforced as an order 
issyed by the President’s office up to the 
date of the opening of this Convention. 
It was done for the reason that no matter 
how scientific we may be in the adoption 
of laws to cover all possible exigencies 
which may develop in our profession, the 
development of new exigencies cannot al- 
ways be foreseen and, therefore, the 
President’s office, under authority of 
Article I, Section 1, is often called upon 
to issue orders or to make explanations 
to local unions in order to regulate them, 
or to instruct and request locals and 
members of the position they should as- 
sume in reference thereto. 


Misunderstandings often develop in ref- 
erence to engagements played by traveling 
orchestras. These laws provide that all 
engagements of one week or more played 
by an orchestra or members outside of the 
jurisdiction of their home local, and 
played in public dance halls, etc., are con- 
sidered traveling engagements. These 
laws also provide that a week consists of 
six or seven days, and furthermore, that 
the first six or seven days of such engage- 
ment, which may begin on any day of a 
week, constitutes the first week of same. 
Moreover, if a traveling orchestra plays 
an engagement in the jurisdiction of a 
local, it cannot accept miscellaneous en- 
gagements either in or outside of said 
jurisdiction. 

These laws were sufficient during a 
considerable period but changes in con- 
ditions necessitated changes in law in 
reference to traveling orchestras. Form- 
erly traveling orchestras were often em- 
ployed to play six or seven days a week 
to play more or less permanent engage- 
ments in the jurisdiction of a local and 
during such engagements services during 
six or seven days were exacted from them. 
They played the same number of days 
each week, and this number strictly con- 
formed to the rules of the Federation as 
to the days which constitute a week’s 
engagement. 

At the present time, however, in many 
instances and more especially on engage- 
ments played in dance halls, the playing 
days of such orchestras are cut to five per 
week. This places orchestras playing such 
engagements in the position, even though 
they remain longer than one week in a 
local jurisdiction, that they are not play- 

ing traveling engagements, as they con- 
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tinuously play less than six or seven days 
per week and therefore they are not sub- 
ject to the depositing of transfer cards 
with and paying of dues to the local in 
whose jurisdiction they play. 

In addition to this we have orchestras 
which locate in the jurisdiction of a local 
to play regularly for a lesser number than 
five days per week, and do so for con- 
siderable periods. For the reason that 
such orchestras locate in the jurisdiction 
to play such engagements, they ought to 
be obliged to deposit their transfer cards 
with the local and pay dues to same. It 
also often occurs that a traveling orches- 
tra returns to its home jurisdiction and 
while at home accepts miscellaneous en- 
gagements which are rather out-of-town 
engagements, but does so under the guise 
of a traveling orchestra. Inasmuch as a 
traveling orchestra as soon as it returns 
home becomes a local orchestra, it cannot 
for the purpose of playing out-of-town en- 
gagements accept such as a traveling or- 
chestra, and thereafter more often than 
not be placed in competition with other 
members of their local. 

In reference to what constitutes a week 
insofar as traveling orchestras are con- 
cerned, the International Executive Board 
held that 


“A week consists 
seven days.” 


of five, six or 
If the Convention agrees to the above, 
then several changes in the laws must be 
made. For instance, Section 10 of Article 
XIII, page 138, the first three lines of 
which read: 
“Only dance engagements of not 
less than one week,” etc., 
should be changed to read as follows: 
“Only dance engagements of less 
than one week which may consist of 
five, six or seven days, as the case 
may be,” etc. 
J of Article XIII, 
which reads as follows: 


Section page 142, 


“Traveling dqnce orchestras which 
accept permanent engagements,” etc., 


should be changed to read as follows: 


“Traveling dance orchestras which 
accept permanent engagements of five, 
six or seven days per week, as the 
case may be, in the jurisdiction of a 
local,” ete. 


If the Convention agrees that for a 
traveling orchestra a week should consist 
of five, six or seven days, and agrees that 
a traveling orchestra does lose its status 
as such if during its tour it plays less 
than five, six or seven days during some 
weeks, and furthermore that if a travel- 
ing orchestra returns home it cannot ac- 
cept out-of-town engagements under the 
guise of a traveling orchestra, and more- 
over if members of an orchestra which 
locate in the jurisdiction of a local for a 
considerable time (which we may con- 
sider to be two weeks or more), that then 
they should be obliged to deposit their 
transfer cards in a local and pay dues to 
it; then it would, of course, become neces- 
sary that the Convention enact the follow- 
ing or a similar law: 


“A traveling orchestra, which dur- 
ing its continuous tour, has broken 
weeks, that is, plays engagements of 
less than five or six days during same, 
does thereby not lose its status as a 
traveling orchestra. However, if dur- 
ing such tour, a traveling orchestra 
returns to the jurisdiction to which 
all its members belong and leaves the 
jurisdiction to play engagements else- 
where during more than one day but 
less than five days during any one 
week, then same constitute out-of- 
town engagements and must be played 
in full conformity with local and Fed- 
eration laws governing same. 

“Furthermore, traveling cards can 
only be used by members of traveling 
bands if they play bona fide traveling 
engagements. Their use on single 
miscellaneous out-of-town engage- 
ments under the guise of playing 
traveling engagements is prohibited. 

“A band or orchestra locating in a 
jurisdiction more than one week for 
the purpose of playing engagements 
in same from two to four days per 
week, are termed ‘location’ orchestras, 
and they must deposit their transfer 
cards with the local in whose juris- 
diction they play the engagements, 
and pay dues to same.” 


If the above is agreed to, then an addi- 


tional paragraph must be added to the 
five stipulations of Article XIII on page 
118, which contains the five examples 
governing every agreement in reference 
to the 10 per cent surtax. This para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“6. An orchestra on location must 
charge the price of the local wherein 
playing, plus 10 per cent.” 

Paragraph L of Article XII, page 121, 
provides as follows: 

“Engagements played in neutral 

territory, for which the Federation 
does not maintain a price, may he 
governed by locals whose members 
play same.” 
As engagements are played in neutral 
territory by traveling as well as local 
orchestras, the International Executive 
Board enacted the following rule: 

“Single engagements played in neu- 

tral territory by traveling bands must 
be charged for and paid at the rate of 
no less than $5.00 per man each; 
leader $6.50.” 
It appears advisable that both these laws 
should appear as one, and therefore Para- 
graph L of Article XII, page 121, should 
read as follows: 

“Engagements played in neutral 

territory, for which the Federation 
does not maintain a price, may be 
governed by locals whose members 
play same. Single engagements played 
in neutral territory by _ traveling 
bands must be charged for and paid 
at the price of no less than $5.00 per 
man each; leader $6.50.” 
In references to engagements in neutral 
territory, I also beg to advise you that the 
collecting of taxes from members play- 
ing such is beset with such difficulties as 
to make same negligible, and therefore it 
appears advisable that you consider the 
following addition to the law: 

“No Federation tax or surcharge ap- 
plies to engagements played in neutral 
territory.” 

Article XIII applies to orchestras and 
Article XIV applies to bands only. How- 
ever, in both Articles, orchestras and 
bands are mentioned, therefore same 
should be amended by striking the word 
“orchestra” from Article XIV and the 
word “band” from Article XIII. 


The Louisville Convention decided that 
a local may accept members of another 
local to full membership. The purpose of 
this law has been misconstrued by locals 
as entitling them to accept members of 
traveling bands or out-of-town orchestras 
as full members. Through this, locals 
financially profit through collecting of in- 
itiation fees, but the traveling bands or 
such as play out-of-town engagements 
escape the necessity of charging the sur- 
tax which otherwise would apply to their 
engagements, and the Federation loses a 
revenue to which under the daw it is en- 
titled. F 


For this reason I would suggest that 
you take under consideration the follow- 
ing law: 

“A local may confer full member- 
ship on a member of another local 
even though he resides in such other 
local’s jurisdiction. However, it can- 
not confer membership upon members 
of traveling bands except. in strict 
conformity with the laws of the Fed- 
eration regulating the conditions 
under which traveling bands may or 
must join a local, neither can a local 
confer membership upon other bands 
and orchestras, composed of members 
of another local or locals who play 
engagements in its jurisdiction.” 

If the revenue of the Federation can 
be reduced, then it will not be long before 
the delegates to a convention will be con- 
fronted with the necessity to consider 
new ways and means to insure sufficient 
remuneration to the Federation so as to 
make its successful continuance possible. 

Every local union must have an interest 
in the Federation and this should preclude 
any efforts of any local to assist members 
to sidestep the fiscal laws of the Federa- 
tion for the reason that it is profitable 
for them to do so or any other reason. 

Section 12 of Article IX, page 54, and 
the addenda thereto, read as follows: 


“No local shall permit contracts to 
be made by its members for a period 
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(This section shall not be so con- 
strued as to prevent any local, 
through its authorized officers, from 
entering into trade agreements for a 
period not exceeding three years, if 
such agreements shall be proven ad- 
vantageous and shall receive the sanc- 
tion of the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Musicians.) 


As this law provides that a local cannot 
permit that its members make contracts 
for a period exceeding one year, and the 
note thereto (in parentheses) provides that 
the authorized officers of a local may enter 
into trade agreements for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years, it was construed that 
this carries with it the right of a local to 
also permits its members to enter into 
three-year agreements. Such construction 
of the law was plainly erroneous. How- 
ever a local should have the opportunity 
to permit its members to make agree- 
ments for a period not exceeding three 
years provided it explains its reason for 
so doing to the International Executive 
Board and secures its approval. 


If the Convention agrees, then I sug- 
gest the following law: 

“No member of the Federation shall 
contract for a longer period than one 
year, provided that a contract may be 
made for a period not exceeding three 
years if and when approved by the 
International Executive Board. The 
Federation or a local thereof may 
make a trade agreement for the en- 
gagement of members not exceeding 
three years. However, if same is 
made by a local it must be approved 
by the International Executive Board.” 


Paragraph K, Section 10, Article XIII, 
page 142, reads as follows: 

“All contracts with members of 
traveling dance orchestras wherein a 
specified number of weeks is not 
named, can be cancelled by either 
party giving two weeks’ notice to the 
other.” 

Some locals held the law to mean that 
if traveling dance orchestras had ac- 
cepted a single engagement with an em- 
ployer, it could at all times give two 
weeks’ notice to cancel same, as no specific 
weeks were named in the contract. 


It is clear that the law was merely in- 
tended to cover notice between leader and 
members, and was not to be applied to 
contracts between employers and mem- 
bers. 


For this reason I would suggest that 
the law be amended to read as follows: 

“All contracts between leaders and 
members of traveling dance orches- 
tras wherein a specified number of 
weeks is not named can be cancelled 
by either party giving two weeks’ 
notice to the other.” 

Section 53, Article X, page 89, last 
paragraph, reads as follows: 

“A traveling leader or a licensed 
booking agent is subject to the same 
rules and regulations that govern 
local members in soliciting engage- 


ments in the jurisdiction of a local 
union.” 


Now it develops that some local unions 
may adopt rules which cannot be met by 
traveling orchestras but nevertheless at- 
tempt to hold them amenable to them. 


Therefore, to avoid misunderstandings 
in reference to duties of traveling orches- 
tras in reference to the obeying of local 
laws in general, the above law should be 
revised to read as follows: 

“A traveling leader or a licensed 
booking agent is subject to the same 
rules and regulations that govern 
local members in soliciting engage- 
ments in the jurisdiction of a local 
union provided that such laws, rules 
and regulations must not be of such 
restrictive character as to destroy the 
opportunities of traveling orchestras 
to compete for engagements.” 

Another change in the law which the 
Convention, by reason of changed condi- 
tions, may well take under advice is the 
percentage which traveling orchestras 
playing radio engagements may be taxed, 
Concerning this question, will say that the 
traveling orchestras, with few exceptions, 
are no longer able to demand and receive 
the high remuneration for services which 
they formerly did, hence one of the 
Yensons why they were heavily taxed for 
the playing of radio engagements (if this 





be a reason) does no longer exist. A tax 
of such magnitude as is imposed by our 
Federation upon such engagements never 
was or will be imposed by any other labor 
organization upon its members. The tax 
should be reduced so as to afford us the 
opportunity to consistently defend same. 
If a traveling orchestra plays a season 
radio engagement in the jurisdiction of a 
local, it being understood that playing 
such engagement for more than a week 
on a single day or days, is considered to 
be such, then the tax should be higher 
than if an orchestra, during its tour, 
incidentally plays a single radio engage- 
ment in the jurisdiction of a local, which 
could never be considered as being taken 
in competition with local members. 


Under the present law in the first case 
100 per cent and the second a 50 per cent 
tax applies. 


Therefore, I would suggest that Para- 
graph D, Section 2, Article X, on page 65, 
be amended to change the 


Figure 100 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Figure 75 per cent to 35 per cent. 
Figure 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 


And that the fourth paragraph of the 
same section be amended by changing 


Figure 50 per cent to 25 per cent; 
first figure of 25 per cent in the same 
paragraph to 15 per cent; second 
figure of 25 per cent in the same 
paragraph to 10 per cent, 


so that the paragraph may read as fol- 
lows: 


“Traveling orchestras entering the 
jurisdiction of a local to play a series 
of radio engagements of one week or 
longer over a radio network, with or 
without at the same time playing an- 
other engagement in the same juris- 
diction in hotels, restaurants, cafes or 
any other places, must pay a tax of 
50 per cent, figured from the price of 
the local in whose jurisdiction the en- 
gagement is played. The full amount 
to be collected by the local and for- 
warded to the International Financial 
Secretary-Treasurer weekly, 35 per 
cent to be returned td the local and 
15 per cent to be retained by the Fed- 
eration. 

No tax for rebroadcasts on the same 
day and date. 

Traveling orchestras en tour and fill- 
ing a single radio engagement or en- 
gagements of less than one week over 
networks, with or without playing an- 
other engagement in the same juris- 
diction, must pay a tax of 25 per cent, 
figuring from the price of the local in 
whose jurisdiction they play, 15 per 
cent of which should go to the local 
and 10 per cent to the National organ- 
ization.” 


I would strongly urge the Convention 
to consider this, as the maintenance of 
the present tax has left us open to the 
charge of exercising our power in an 
arbitrary and capricious manner. 


I know the Convention will pardon me 
in thus speaking plainly. The object is to 
guard our organization against the per- 
petuation of an error. Were I to fail to 
do this, I would feel that I failed in the 
performance of a duty. If the Convention 
in its wisdom continues to maintain the 
tax, then I will subscribe, as I always did 
and will do, to the truism that many 
heads are wiser than one, but unfortu- 
nately, however, in this particular case I 
will remain the victim of the shortcoming 
of never being abie to realize the right- 
eousness of such tax. 

In many instances leaders and bookers, 
to gain advantage in competition for en- 
gagements, entered into their contracts 
with employers a specification that they 
will pay the Social Security Tax, which 
otherwise should be paid by the person or 
party for whom the services are actually 
rendered. 


The following suggestion enacted into 
law would regulate the matter insofar as 
our organization is concerned: 


“The making of any contract or 
agreement by a leader, contracting 
member or, on his behalf, booker or 
personal agent of a band or orchestra 
assuming liability for the payment of 
taxes under Federal] or State Social 
Security legislation which should be 
paid by the person or party for whom 
musicians’ services are rendered, is 
prohibited.” 





Electrical Transcriptions For Sponsored 
Programs 

In connection with recordings for elec- 
trical transcriptions for sponsored pro- 
grams, will say that the price for each 
fifteen-minute program, for which rehears- 
ing and recording®must not exceed one 
hour and fifteen minutes, is $18.00. For 
each half-hour program, time for rehears- 
ing and recording not to exceed two hours 
and thirty minutes, the price is $24.00. 
This raises the question whether a half- 
hour program can consist of two fifteen- 
minute programs. Some employers natur- 
ally construed it that way. However, they 
were advised that this was not the mean- 
ing of the law. A fifteen-minute electrical 
transcription program must be one entity, 
and therefore two entities of fifteen-minute 
programs cannot be made in a half-hour, 
as the half-hour program likewise must be 
an entity. For instance, if a sponsored 
program takes fifteen minutes to go over 
the air, one hour and fifteen minutes may 
be consumed to make its recording, but 
if such a program consumes one-half hour 
to go over the air, then two hours and 
thirty minutes may be consumed in the 
making of the records. 


In Article XV, page 161, we find the fol- 
lowing law in reference to the matter: 


NOTE—Electrical transcriptions for 
sponsored programs in which com- 


mercial continuity, including an- 
nouncements, etc., is part of the 
record. 


For each 15-minute program......$18.00 
Time for rehearsing and re- 
cording each program not to 
exceed 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

Each half-hour program.............. 24.00 
Time for rehearsing and re- 
cording each program not to 
exceed 2 hours and 30 minutes. 


So as to avoid misinterpretation of this 
law I would suggest that the following be 
added thereto: 


“Two fifteen-minute programs can- 
not be recorded in lieu of a half-hour 
program. Each program, whether it 
be a half-hour or fifteen minutes, is to 
be considered as an entity in itself.” 





Phonograph Recordings 
The last Convention enacted the follow- 
ing law in regards to phonograph record- 
ings: 
“One session, not to exceed 


two (2) consecutive hours of 
40 minutes’ playing time in 


IY signers saiircienvesdienarinses 24.00 
Each additional playing time 

per half hour or fraction 

EE a 
Contractor to receive double 

price.” 


And the following questions in reference 
to the law have forced themselves to the 
attention of the officers of the Federa- 
tion and can only be properly answered 
through amendments to same. For in- 
stance, the law provides for price of $24.00 
for two hours’ service. During these two 
hours, eighty minutes can be used for re- 
hearsing and making phonograph record- 
ings, the remainder of the time to be used 
for rest periods. This law resulted in no 
end of misunderstandings and protest. 
The reasons therefor are as follows: 


As before said, eighty minutes ‘time of 
rehearsal or recording or both may be 
played. It is clear that if an orchestra 
has already been rehearsed, that is, has a 
repertoire, as is the case with many or- 
chestras, it may not need any rehearsals, 
and hence the employer may use the en- 
tire eighty minutes for the making of 
records, whereas an orchestra which has 
no repertoire would perhaps have to use 
the major portion of such time for the 
rehearsing of a record. Therefore, an em- 
ployer naturally prefers orchestras which 
have a repertoire, as they can make a 
great number of records during the eighty 
minutes, compared with an orchestra 
which has to use some of their time for 
rehearsing. 

This places orchestras which have re- 
hearsed, and such which have not, in a 
position of unfair competition with one 
another in playing for phonograph record- 
ings. The recorders themselves are at a 
disadvantage with one another through 





this law. Some may be able to procure 
rehearsed orchestras to make _ records, 
others may not, and naturally those that 
engage a rehearsed orchestra, as already 
said, have the opportunity to have many 
more records made during the eighty min- 
utes than the recorder who is compelled 
to employ an orchestra which is not re- 
hearsed, in other words has no repertoire. 

Therefore, the proper solution of the 
question would be that we follow the 
same policy with phonograph recorders 
as we do with electrical. transcriptions, 
and eharge a certain sum for the making 
of each master record. I recommend, 
therefore, that the Convention consider 
the following: 

Change stipulations appearing in Ar- 
ticle XV, page 161, under the sub-caption 
“PHONOGRAPH” to read as follows: 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS. 

For 3 hours recording, not more 

than four 10-inch master 
records to be made.................. $30.00 

For 3 hours recording, not more 

than three 12-inch master 
records to be made.................. 

For each additional 10-inch 

master record, per man.......... 7.50 

(Three-quarters of an hour to be per- 

mitted to record and rehearse same.) 

For each additional 12-inch 

master record, per man.......... $10.00 

(One hour to be permitted to record 

and rehearse same.) 

Contractor to receive double price. 

For recordings of symphony orch- 
estras on 10-inch or 12-inch master 
records and the number thereof to be 
made, the price and conditions shall 
be as determined in each case by the 

International Executive Board. 


In reference to phonograph recordings 
will further suggest the enactment of the 
following law: 

“Members of the Federation are not 
permitted to make phonograph record- 
ings which contain commercial adver- 
tisements, nor are they permitted to 
make recordings to be used by or for 
actors as accompaniment for or in 
connection with their performances 
anywhere.” 

In concluding the foregoing recommend- 
ations and observations concerning the 
subject of our laws, I am constrained to 
repeat that the nature of our business is 
such that the complexity of these laws 
cannot always be avoided. However, such 
complexity should in our interest be 
guarded against whenever and wherever 
possible. 





Finances of Our Organization 


Nothing would be more conducive to 
hindering the progress and opportunity of 
our Federation to be of invaulable serv- 
ice to its members, than an unsound 
fiscal system, or unfair laws exacting too 
great a burden on members through 
taxes or unworkable laws which provide 
for too great a difference between the 
price for services to be charged by local 
or traveling members of our organization. 
Nothing would be more dangerous and 
more surely lead to the weakening of our 
organization in all its opportunities or 
possibilities to advance its interests, 
which, of course, means the interests of 
its members, than errors in such direc- 
tion. 

At our Convention now, by reason of 
it having been made possibie for a great 
number of smaller locals to be repre- 
sented by delegates, it becomes impera- 
tive that these delegates be advised or 
informed of the very background which 
must be considered in the changing or 
adopting of laws which directly pertain 
or indirectly affect the fiscal policy of 
our organization. For this purpose past 
experiences must be explained. 

During the formative period of our or- 
ganization, and this consisted over a 
period of from eight to ten years, its in- 
come chiefly consisted of per capita tax 
and fines. The latter formed a great 
proportion of such income, which, of 
course, reflected the condition that a 
great portion of its members were not 
acquainted with Federation law, or did 
not hold the organization itself as com- 
petent enough to enforce its own rules. 
From time to time changes were made in 
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the fiscal system, which, however, were 
not radical in their nature, and neither 
was then the advance in the success of 
the Federation so. Now here it is timely 
that an explanation be made that our 
organization is one of the few National 
Labor Organizations which provides for 
benefits of its members when on strike. 
As time went on and the Federation and 
its locals began to control the majority of 
the employment of musicians, the neces- 
sity to protect the members in such em- 
ployment also grew. 

At that time theatre employment was 
one of the principal sources of income to 
our members, at least insofar as perma- 
nent employment was concerned, and the 
controversies concerning employment in 
this field were many. It was also dur- 
ing this time that the control of theatres 
became more and more monopolistic. 
Therefore, at a Convention a proposition 
was made that inasmuch as strikes could 
only develop in permanent employment, 
and theatres represented the majority of 
such, that a-special fund should be cre- 
ated out of which in case of disputes, 
strike benefits should be paid to musi- 
cians who were either locked out or had 
been withdrawn from theatres for the 
reason that an employer attempted to 
reduce their working conditions and 
wages. 


In the neighborhood of 14,000 theatre 
musicians had special meetings in various 
jurisdictions, and agreed to the plan, and 
a tax establishing a theatrical defense 
fund was enacted by a Convention. Dur- 
ing this same time the traveling bands 
and orchestras developed to considerable 
proportions, and members of locals be- 
came apprehensive of their competition, 
and as the sympathies of the Conventions 
were in their favor, laws were enacted 
to the effect that traveling orchestras 
must charge 30 per cent in addition to 
local price, that said amount must be 
deposited in the treasury of the Federa- 
tion, and only be paid to the members of 
the orchestra after the close of their en- 
gagement. With the passing of this law a 
period of utter lawlessness began in our 
organization. Some traveling orchestras 
of note and reputation naturally received 
a good deal more than the 30 per cent 
in addition to local wages, but the bulk of 
traveling orchestras were unsuccessful 
in having employers pay the additional 
price, and rather than forego employment 
opportunities, took recourse to all sorts 
of subterfuges and devices to make it 
appear that they collected and received 
same, when quite the contrary was true. 
Fraudulent contracts were made en masse, 
in same, of course, the proper price was 
named, but the engagements were played 
under entirely different conditions, and 
inasmuch as the Federation price of 30 
per cent more than the local price could 
not be obtained by the host of such orches- 
tras, they also began to treat the local 
price with contempt, and then instead of 
protecting local members in employment 
and destroying competition by traveling 
orchestras, the result was that mary trav- 
eling orchestras played for even less than 
local wages. 


Elsewhere in this report I have fully 
explained the result of prohibitory in- 
stead of regulatory laws. Here we had 
to do with one which positively calied 
the future successful existence of the 
Federation into question. The 30 per 
cent monies were collected in most in- 
stances and sent to the National Treas- 
urer. However, usually it was only ad- 
vanced by the employer and finally paid 
back to him by members, and in many 
cases was directly sent by the employer 
to the National Treasurer under the sub- 
terfuge that the Federation regular price 
was paid to the members of traveling 
orchestras, but that in addition thereto he 
had advanced the members the amount 
represented by the 30 per cent and there- 
fore he was entitled to it. 

All efforts of Conventions to change the 
law failed, as the conditions had not as 
yet become intolerable enough to make 
it plain that instead of advancing the 
interests of members the law had the 





At that time the general treasury of the 
Federation had become extremely weak. 
This is easily understood. Per capita 
tax paid by members of our organization 
is merely nine and three-quarter cents 
per month, whereas, in some organiza- 
tions such amount is paid per week, and 
in others per day. Inasmuch as our or- 
ganization is composed of professionals 
and non-professionals, which means that 
a great many of our members do not 
follow music as a livelihood, it was out 
of the question to increase the per capita 
tax. 


The result of the increased cost of the 
maintenance of the Federation, in many 
respects also the 30 per cent law in 
respect to undermining the Federation’s 
authority, was that our entire fiscal sys- 
tem had to be changed, as the time was 
fast approaching that the general fund 
of the Federation would have been ex- 
hausted. 


The Federation realized that members 
should only be called upon to contribute 
to the maintenance of their organization 
to the extent that they are benefited by 
its activities. That in this a sound prin- 
ciple is enunciated cannot be gainsaid. 
So finally at a Convention the 30 per 
cent law, which had become more and 
more infamous insofar as its unfavorable 
reaction upon our organization was con- 
cerned, was abrogated. In doing so, the 
Convention performed the greatest serv- 
ice to our Federation imaginable. 


However, the recognizing of an error 
and its subsequent correction was not in 
itself a panacea to strengthen the finan- 
cial resources of our organization which 
had become sorely in need of such. An 
organization of our kind must necessarily 
maintain a budget, its outlay must never 
exceed its income. This is especially 
true as its taxing ability is circumscribed, 
which is but natural. Yet the finances 
must at all times be sufficient not only to 
take care of the current necessities of the 
organization, but also to insure that its 
further progress be not inhibited through 
a wrong fiscal system. Well, what then 
was to be done? 

Instead of a 30 per cent increase over 
local price if an engagement was played 
by a traveling orchestra, and which the 
members of such orchestras were sup- 
posed to receive, the Convention estab- 
lished a sur-charge of 10 per cent on 
traveling and out-of-town engagements, 
which must be added to price of the 
engagement. 


The receipts from the surcharge of 10 
per cent are sent to the National Treas- 
urer, to be divided as follows: 


Four parts to the local union in whose 
jurisdiction the engagement is played; 
three parts to the Federation; and three 
parts to the members. 


With this arrangement, the Federation, 
locals and members are benefitted. The 
principle underlying this method of taxa- 
tion is that it is really not a tax upon 
members, as by receiving three parts of 
the surcharge of 10 per cent, they actu- 
ally receive this money in addition to 
their wage for the engagement. 


In addition to this our local unions 
profit through this policy and the finances 
of the Federation are placed upon a 
firmer basis, in fact so much 50 that the 
per diem paid to delegates to Conventions 
could be raised to the extent of being 
greatly helpful to the smaller locals tq be 
represented at Conventions. Therefore, 
the Convention which passed this con- 
structive surcharge law thereby greatly 
benefited the entire organization. Of 
course, like in all benefits which may be 
derived by a member or a local union, it 
is but natural that attempts be made to 
have same increased. The surcharge is 
paid by the employer in addition to the 
price of a local engagement, and naturally 
varies with same. If a local increases 
its price, the surcharge is automatically 
increased thereby, and only in such way 
should increase be made. Attempting 
through National law to increase the 10 
per cent surcharge to a larger sum pre- 
sents the danger of inviting a recurrence 





contrary effect. e 





of the disastrous 30 per cent experience. 





During the time of the 30 per cent law, 
this percentage was merely a question 
between employers and employees, that 
is, the members were to receive for them- 
selves 30 per cent more than the local 
price for their engagements. However, 
in the 10 per cent surcharge the employ- 
ers, locals, members and the Federation 
are involved. 

In a surcharge, the same caution should 
be applied as should be applied to all 
taxation, that is, have same extremely 
reasonable, as generally overtaxation 
leads to disappointing results. 

As to the abrogating of the 10 per cent, 
and assuming, of course, that such a 
proposition would be made to a Conven- 
tion in all good faith, it can only be said 
that a mere cursory knowledge of past 
experiences of the Federation in tax ques- 
tions should be convincing, that to enter 
upon such an experiment would be fol- 
lowed by such unfavorable fiscal results 
as would call into question the possibility 
of the continued successful maintenance 
of our organization. 

We are the only organization that has 
a fiscal system in which a surcharge is 
made on wages for our employment, and 
our experiences with this method of taxa- 
tion have been so satisfactory that in our 
interest it appears peremptory that we do 
not tamper therewith. 





The Recording Industry 
ROYALTIES 
MUSICAL RECORDINGS 

In my report, to the last convention, 
concerning the radio industry, I made 
mention of the fact that same was closely 
linked with the recording industry for the 
reason that hundreds of stations use eiec- 
trical transcriptions and phonograph rec- 
ords and some of the smaller stations do 
so almost exclusively. 

The control of the use of phonograph 
records is difficult for the reason that 
they can be bought for a song in the 
open market and no doubt the recordings 
of the small stations are so acquired. 

This is not so with electrical transcrip- 
tions. Many scores of smaller stations 
are patrons of recording corporations 
which maintain a library of such tran- 
scriptions. These libraries consist of 
standard music, music in public domain 
which is free of royalty, as well as of 
popular music. These corporations also 
manufacture electrical transcriptions for 
sponsors. Same generally have no value 
after their use by the sponsor. However, 
the music on them was often dubbed by 
the recorder for the use of library pro- 
grams. 

We had the same condition of dubbing 
in the film industry also, where music 
made for one picture was used for an- 
other. The possibility of doing this did 
cost the musicians dearly but has since 
been corrected. 

Now, then, the question was how to 
best regulate the manufacture of record- 
ings. The Executive Board of the Fed- 
eration was inclined to hold that no re- 
cordings should be made to be used by 
anyone who does not employ musicians, 
or to be used in places where otherwise 
musicians could or would be employed. 
This arrangement could not be success- 
fully consummated as it would have in- 
volved the Federation to an extent which 
did not promise to be to its advantage. It 
is true that no one can compel musicians 
to make recordings if they do not so 


choose. It is also true that the Federa- 
tion may establish conditions under 
which recordings can be made. How- 


ever, action by the Federation prohibit- 
ing its members making recordings did 
not appear advisable as it may have led 
to wholesale importation of recordings 
or to aggregations of musicians outside 
of the Federation or even our country to 
make them. Surely if an industry cannot 
have the services of our members, it will 
be forced to do without them. Of course, 
the industry would not have the advan- 
tage of the best renditions of musical 
services which are only rendered by mem- 
bers of our organization, but it would 











could and this is exactly what would have 
happened. The loss of employment for 
our members had to be considered and 
whereas it is sure that everyone of our 
members would have accepted such loss 
without a murmur, had it led to the cre- 
ation of more work for the musicians by 
taking recording out of the competitive 
field, quite the contrary would have de- 
veloped if it appeared that the loss was 
sustained in vain. 

The second proposition, the regulating 
of the manufacture of recordings by our 
members as well as the subsequent use 
of same was possible to adjust the matter 
in such a manner as to be of benefit to 
our members. This is the policy which 
was finally decided upon by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board and after numer- 
ous conferences with recorfers through- 
out the entire country, a form of license 
was agreed upon which permits recorders 
to employ members of our organization 
and this license regulates the conditions 
under which our members may work for 
recorders which ameliorated the chaotic 
and unfair conditions which previously 
prevailed in the industry insofar as our 
members were concerned. 

Copy of the license at the time ap- 
peared in the columns of THe INTERNA- 
TIONAL Musician, therefore suffice it to 
merely call your attention to some very 
highly advantageous stipulations. 

First among them, we find that the 
licensee will only employ members of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Sec- 
ond, that the licensee must not require a 
member of the Federation to play for 
recordings in violation of any provisions 
of the license. Third, dubbing is pro- 
hibited. The re-recording of any record 
is likewise so. Furthermore, no record- 
ing can be made without the knowledge 
and consent, in each instance, of all the 
musicians whose music is recorded. More- 
over, the licensee must not make new 
recordings or matrices from library or 
any other records, and further that 
nothing in the license can be so construed 
as in any manner affecting or imposing 
a restriction upon a member in respect 
to any possible royalty rights in any re- 
cordings made by a member for licensee. 

The licensee also agreed that all con- 
tracts between himself and members of 
the Federation are to be subject to the 
Tules and regulations covering hours, 
wages and working conditions as main- 
tained by the Federation. The license 
also provides that the licensee may have 
his license revoked within eight days if 
the Federation finds he violated any pro- 
visions thereof. 

The last Convention accepted the rec- 
ommendation of the President’s office to 
increase the price for phonograph record- 
ings and electrical transcriptions. The 
price agreed upon represents an increase 
of well over 100 per cent, but neverthe- 
less is as yet not in fair relationship to 
the use made of musical recordings. 

This brings us to the question of the 
interests of our members regarding re- 
cording in general. Efforts are made 
with recording corporations to secure a 
copyright in the disc on which recordings 
appear. To this we do not agree, as the 
question as to whether we may not be 
successful in securing copyright on the 
intangible services, that is, the music 
which we play and which is on the re 
corded disc, is as yet unsolved. 

To make efforts during this session of 
Congress to secure such rights was in- 
advisable, as the question of general or 

rather mass interests preoccupied the 
time of Congress almost to the exclusion 
of all else, and therefore questions solely 
of particular interest to our members or 
any other individual class of persons 
could receive scant attention of Congress, 

Recently the Senate of New York State 
Legislature passed a law with but one 
dissenting vote to the effect that stealing 
of music or any other program from the 
air is unlawful. That this question is of 
utmost interest to our entire organiza- 
tion has been repeatedly explained, and 
we are making efforts now to have Con- 
gress prohibit the stealing of music or 
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through such action can we become suc- 
cessful. 

The enacting of such law by some State 
Legislatures would only protect us in 
these States, and it can readily be seen 
it would not get us anywhere, as a thing 
which was unlawful in one State could 
easily be done in another, and the trans- 
mission and receiving of such records 
over the air not being unlawful, the mak- 
ing of same in some States being merely 
so, the stealing of music from the air 
would continue to flourish. 

Progress in getting Congress to give 
us relief in this matter will be slow, but 
we will continue to press for same until 
it is granted. As an illustration of what 
nuisance the stealing of music has de- 
veloped, will say that an owner of a 
radio station in a middle-sized city picks 
up the program of another radio station 
through the medium of a radio set in 
his own home, and has same carried to a 
transmitter by telephone wire to his own 
station. 

The stealing of music from the air is 
rather a common occurrence. There are 
some recorders who make a regular busi- 
ness of it. This must and will be stopped, 
and in our efforts to do so we have caused 
the following Bill to be introduced in 
Congress: 


A BILL 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 so as to prohibit, under penalty, the 
unauthorized recording of radio broad- 
cast programs. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Communications Act of 1934 is hereby 
amended by adding after Section 505 
thereof a new section reading as follows: 


“Section 506. It is hereby declared 
to be unlawful for any person, for 
purpose of profit or gain (a) to record 
or cause to be recorded within the 
United States any program or part 
thereof communicated by wire in 
interstate or foreign commerce or 
emanating from any radio station li- 
censed under the laws of the United 
States without the consent in writing 
of the person or persons performing 
such program or part thereof, or (b) 
to offer for sale, sell, lease, or license 
any recording of any program or part 
thereof communicated by wire in 
interstate or foreign commerce or 
emanating from any radio station li- 
censed under the laws of the United 
States which was obtained and taken 
in the United States or its territorial 
possessions or in any foreign country 
without the consent in writing of the 
person or persons performing such 
program or part thereof, or (c) to 
have in his possession for the pur- 
pose of sale, lease or license any re- 
cording of any program or part there- 
of communicated by wire in interstate 
or foreign commerce or emanating 
from any radio station licensed under 
the laws of the United State which 
was obtained and taken in the United 
States or its territories or in any for- 
eign country without the consent in 
writing of the person or persons per- 
forming such program or part thereof. 
Any person violating this section shall 
upon conviction be punished as pro- 
vided in Section 501; and recordings 
or records made therefrom in viola- 
tion of this section may be seized on 
a warrant issued by or under the 
direction of the Attorney General of 
the United States and the appropriate 
district court of the United States or 
any judge thereof may on proper 
cause shown order the destruction of 
such recordings or records.” 


A copyright does not extend to the 
discs on which music is recorded; how- 
ever, the composer of such music is 
entitled to royalty. 

If a composer permits the recording of 
his own composition by one party, then 
everyone else may likewise record same 
by paying 2-cent fee per record manufac- 
tured. In such case the composer cannot 
demand an additional royalty unless the 
record is used for profit. For the use of 
records on coin machines, if they are not 
operated for profit, no royalty can be 
charged. As a result, a composer may 
set up the claim that if importations of 
records are permitted in the United 
States to be used in performances for 
profit, that his interest is injured thereby 
and make attempts to prevent it. Whether 
such attempt will eventually lead to the 





curbing of the importing of recorded 
music remains to be seen. , 

At the present time four times as many 
phonograph records are exported as are 
imported, and for this reason Congress 
may not be ready to agree that the im- 
porting of such records should be curbed. 
It is true that under the Tariff Act of 
1930 the Tariff Commission may raise the 
duty as much as 50 per cent on an item 
in cases where it is found that the foreign 
cost of production is less than that in the 
United States. Of course, the Tariff Com- 
mission does not decide such cases with- 
out full investigation, and in this investi- 
gation it must be clearly proven that the 
injury to American industry clearly de- 
mands that the tariff be increased. 

However, the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
amended through the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States-United Kingdom, 
in which the duty on records is reduced 
from 30 per cent to 15 per cent ad 
valorem. It is, of course, known that the 
entering into of such trade agreement is 
the present fiscal policy of the Adminis- 
tration, and that the President recently 
threatened to veto any new tariff pro- 
vision which would conflict with same. 


However, in the importing of musical 
recordings, the question also arises that 
inasmuch as such export is four times 
the amount of import, whether we would 
be successful in proving that an extensive 
injury is being done to an American in- 
dustry. The importing of recordings in- 
cludes master records from which count- 
less numbers of records may be printed 
in this country. This master record is 
made by foreign musicians, yet the rec- 
crds printed from them are used in this 
country, so the fact that nearly one- 
fifth records are imported as against 
four-fifths being exported, does not give 
a clear picture of the use of recordings of 
a foreign origin in our country. That 
these pressings from foreign records are 
vsed for the purpose of escaping the pay- 
ing of an American wage is, of course, 
clear. 


It has also been said that recording 
companies at times when pressings are 
made by master records put their own 
label on same so as to make it appear 
that the recordings are actually made in 
this country. However, it is clear, as 
already pointed out, that the United 
States-United Kingdom trade agreement 
which reduced the duty on records will 
preclude any favorable action by Con- 
gress to increase same. 


Recently the efforts were made by re- 
corders to cause the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to strike down the rule 
which provides that broadcasters should 
make announcements of recorded music. 
They attempted to convince the Commis- 
sion that the mandatory announcement 
of recorded music was a “stigmatic an- 
nouncement” and that such was not made 
in Britain, and that the British listeners 
did not care whether music is transcribed 
or not. They also stated that the tran- 
ecription business had been retarded by 
the unions and copyright groups. 


The President’s office and general coun- 
sel, a8 soon as becoming aware of the 
efforts of recorders in this matter, took 
immediate steps to try to protect the in- 
terests of the musicians in the matter. 
For that reason, the following letter was 
sent to the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission: 


(Copy) 
April 8, 1939. 
The Honorable Frank R. McNinch, 
Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


As president of the Amercian Fed- 
eration of Musicians (a union affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L., consisting 
of 140,000, practically all, commercial 
musicians in the United States who 
earn their livelihood by playing for 
radio broadcasting and the usual en- 
tertainment establishments), I am ad- 
dressing you relative to the testimony 
of Mr. Gerald King, who, it appears, 
is president of a transcription associ- 
ation of Hollywood, California, com- 
posed, it is represented, of several 
transcription producing and record- 
ing companies. 





A cursory examination of the tran- 
script for March 14, 1939, shows that 
Mr. King testified to what he deemed 
to be the superior quality of tran- 
scriptions as compared with network 
programs; he stated that the tran- 
scription business is retarded by the 
mandatory announcement required by 
the Commission’s regulations; he 
characterized the required announce- 
ment as a “stigmatic announcement”; 
he stated that no stigmatic announce- 
ment is made in British broadcasts of 
transcribed programs, adding that 
“British listeners are not aware and 
do not care about them being tran- 
scribed.” He also stated that the 
transcription business had been re- 
tarded by the unions and copyright 
groups. 

The Commission files will show that 
heretofore on many occasions efforts 
have been made to have the Commis- 
sion eliminate the rule requiring such 
announcement, the basic reason as- 
signed in each instance being that the 
announcement was harmful to the 
broadcasting or transcription inter- 
ests. Likewise in the present instance 
the reason assigned is that the an- 
nouncment is “stigmatic” of tran- 
scriptions, claimed by Mr. King to be 
superior to network programs, and 
hurts the transcription business. 

It is true that the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has done what 
it reasonably and fairly could to re- 
strain the use of transcriptions and 
records so as to preserve as far as 
possible the employment opportunities 
of living musicians from sacrifice to 
mechanical reproductions. Perhaps 
in all the fields of employment in this 
country there is none in which “tech- 
nology” has contributed so much to 
unemployment as in the field of com- 
mercial music. The various mechan- 
ical devices have wrought great de- 
struction of employment opportuni- 
ties in this fieid. 


It is not to be expected that such 
technological devices can be, or should 
be, absolutely stopped; but it is diffi- 
cult to see why government should 
make a special effort, even to the 
point of aiding in concealing the 
truth, to stimulate the production of 
such devices and give an impulse to 
their use which, as increased, puts 
more and more musicians out of em- 
ployment and finally on government 
relief. It is difficult to understand 
how the simple truth, as contained in 
the announcement, can be regarded 
as stigma. If the transcription is 
superior, the announcement should be 
helpful; if it is not superior, the an- 
nouncement should not detract from 
whatever quality it has; and, in any 
event, it would seem to be in the in- 
terest of the listening public to be told 
the truth that the performance is a 
transcription in order that listeners 
may not be misled into mistaking a 
substitute for actuality and may 
draw their own conclusion as to 
whatever relative merit the mechan- 
ized products have. 

Reference to a list of licensed re- 
corders reveals that the recording 
companies in Hollywood are far in 
the minority, producing less than 10 
per cent of the recordings madé in the 
United States. Even if all recording 
companies should concur with Mr. 
King no weight would be added to his 
contention. The broadcasters have 
agreed with the Federation that— 

“Announcement of a mechanical 
production must in all cases be 
clearly made, consistent with FCC 
regulations.” 

Whatever the truth may be about 
British listeners not knowing and not 
caring to know whether the music 
they hear is mechanized or not, such 
is not the situation with respect to 
the American and Canadian listening 
public. In Canada mechanized music 
cannot be used over radio lines dur- 
ing the evening hours and the list- 
eners know when to expect music or 
other entertainment features that are 
not mechanized. 


Ii the Commission wishes to hear ” 


further from the Federation relative 
to this matter, upon notice to that ef- 
fect the Federation's General Counsel, 
Samuel T. Ansell, Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to ap- 
pear for that purpose. For the present 
I wish to protest against this effort, the 
most recent of many, all of which are 
in essence nothing more than to have 
the Commission become a party to 
deceiving the public in order to stim- 
ulate the manufacture of canned 
music, thus further narrowing the em- 
ployment opportunities for musicians. 

May I respectfully request that, if 
compatible with your procedure, this 
letter will be read into the record of 
your hearings. 

Very respectfully, 
(s) JOS. N. WEBER, 
Pres., A. F. of M. 





On April 18th, 1939, I personally ap- 
peared before the Commission and stated 
that aside from any reason which we had 
to protest, to insist, that recorded music 
should be announced as such when trans- 
mitted over the networks, it was in the 
public interest that such announcements 
be made. Doing otherwise would be de- 
ceiving the public. The Commission has 
not as yet rendered a final opinion in the 
case.. However, we do not expect that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will change its rules that announce- 
ments of recorded music must be made 
by the recorders. 

The statements made to the Federal 
Communications Commission that the 
transcription business had been retarded 
by the unions (too bad!) appear to have 
to do with the regulation of the wages 
and conditions which the musicians must 
receive under the rules of their organiza- 
tion when rendering services for these 
transcription companies. It is most likely 
that our demands for and insistence 
upon a fair wage for our members is con- 
sidered by the recorder or recorders 
making such statement to be retarding 
their business. 





Radio Lines 


Much misunderstanding and dissatis- 
faction has developed in reference to the 
use of radio lines. It is maintained that 
bookers preempt their use exclusively 
for traveling orchestras so that local or- 
chestras are excluded from such use. It 
is no doubt true that here or there such 
conditions may exist, but whether the re- 
striction of the use of lines by bookers 
will solve the problem in conformity with 
the interests of the Federation, that is, 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, remains to be seen. If ever a ques- 
tion must be considered from a National 
viewpoint, this one imperatively demands 
that it be done. 

In our own interest, we must recognize 
that radio broadcasting of music keeps 
the public music-minded, and the more 
this is or becomes so, the more advan- 
tageous it is to us. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that were it not for radio, 
musical employment on sponsored pro- 
grams on the radio and in hotels, res- 
taurants and cafes would have never 
developed to the important source of 
employment for our members it consti- 
tutes today. 


The question of the use of radio lines 
became acute from the time on that the 
Federation insisted that radio corpora- 
tions should not act as booking agencies 
for orchestras. At that time Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., and National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., both had 
booking agencies and naturally’ the 
orchestras which they booked had lines 
furnished them by these corporations. 
That is to say these corporations made 
the same use of their own lines as do 
bookers, with the exception that such use 
was more exclusive than it is under the 
present arrangement. As a result of the 
Federation licensing bookers and agents, 
many broadcasters requested licenses and 
had same been granted, then within a 
short time the radio corporations named 
and scores of individual broadcasters 
would soon have been in control of the 
majority of engagements. This would 
have developed for the reason that each 
broadcaster would have advertised the 
orchestra or orchestras which he booked. 
The Federation would have found it diffi- 
cult to avoid the miscarrying of such 
arrangement to the extent of knowing 
that Union rules and regulations were 
adhered to. Our experience with one 
prominent radio corporation which main- 
tained a booking department was indeed 
such as to be convincing as to what the 
outcome in licensing broadcasters for 
tooking purposes would be. In order to 
avoid this, the Federation insisted that 
the radio corporations or broadcasters 
should not act as booking agencies for 
orchestras. 

However, as above stated the National, 
as well as the Columbia corporations had 
many orchestras under contract, some of 
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these contracts undoubtedly lawful, cov- 
ered a period of several years. So, on one 
hand we insisted that the broadcasters 
could not act as agencies, and on the 
other hand they held contracts which 
they had made with our members before 
we decided upon such policy. Therefore, 
this matter had to be compromised. 

As a result, the NBC went into an 
arrangement with the Consolidated Radio 
Artists to take over all their orchestras, 
on condition, however, that their lines 
must be continued by them so that the 
income that the corporation had from this 
source should not be diminished without 
their consent. A similar arrangement was 
made between the CBS which transferred 
its orchestras to the Music Corporation of 
America. It was further agreed to by 
both the NBC and CBS that their lines 
must not be controlled by individual 
bookers, thereby protecting the use of 
their lines by orchestras of other bookers 
or individual orchestras. This has been 
been conformed to and no individual 
booker exclusively or actually controls the 
lines of any radio network. So these ar- 
rangements simply meant that instead ‘of 
the lines being used by orchestras with 
which these corporations had contracted, 
such use should be continued to the agency 
to whom they had transferred them. No 
other arrangement was possible at the 
time, but it was understood that these 
agencies should not make use of these 
arrangements in competition for engage- 
ments by stating to an employer that 
unless they would employ their particular 
orchestra, that an employer could not have 
the use of a radio line. No doubt it has 
been done in individual cases, and if done 
constitutes unfair business tactics. 

However, some local unions insist that 
the use of radio lines should not place 
local orchestras at a disadvantage in com- 
petition, and that therefore such use be 
made available to local orchestras as well 
as to traveling orchestras. In this we must 
consider, that, as the radio corporations 
and broadcasters are responsible to the 
Government as to what goes over the air, 
they reserve for themselves the right to 
be the sole judges in the matter and in 
the exercising of their rights, they even 
now reject orchestras which are submitted 
to them by the Consolidated Radio Artists 
or Music Corporation of America. 

Assuming that we prohibit bookers to 
have control over radio lines, which we 
know is not exclusive, then we must con- 
sider two questions: first, whether con- 
trol of these lines should not revert back 
to the CBS and the NBC, and put them 
back into the booking business, which 
would raise the question whether or not 
all other broadcasters should then also be 
entitled to be licensed as bookers by the 
Federation, and, second, if this can be 
avoided, whether the returning of the 
lines to the broadcasting corporations 
would solve the problem of competition for 
radio lines between local and traveling 
orchestras. 

Outstanding in the entire question is 
that we have no authority and never will 
have, to decide as to what should go over 
the air, as this authority strictly rests 
with the broadcaster, as a prerequisite 
to their responsibility to the Government 
concerning the purposes for which broad- 
casting is used. 

Assuming that we were inclined to hold 
that bookers could no longer book orches- 
tras if the use of radio lines was assured 
to them, it would necessarily follow that 
in connection with the matter we would 
have to consider the following: 

Should orchestras buy these lines direct 
from broadcasting corporations, and 
could the radio corporations be prevented 
from using their prerogative to agree to 
sell only to such which they preferred, or 
assuming that they would sell to none 
but would transfer the use of the lines 
to hotels and similar places by selling to 
them, what would be our position? 

If radio lines were sold to orchestras 
direct, it would bring about an insuffer- 
able condition in competition among them 
forsame. Furthermore, the networks could, 


orchestras they considered the best for 
their purposes and could even discriminate 
between them as to the cost of same. If 
the lines are sold to hotels or other 
places, we would be iz an awkward posi- 
tion if such places ever became unfair to 
us. In the selling of such lines, the 
broadcaster could also discriminate be- 
tween hotels and other places by demand- 
ing a line charge which some could not or 
would not meet. In this we speak from 
experience, but even if all the above 
should not be the development, hotels 
gaining control over lines would naturally 
continue to pick their orchestras (from 
such as are satisfactory to the networks), 
and as all orchestras strive to get on the 
air, it is clear that thereby an advantage 
would be created for hotels to turn this 
new element of competition among orches- 
tras to their own advantage. 

In everything we may do in connection 
with this matter, we must follow the 
policy not to make the public less music- 
minded. Some three years ago there was 
a considerable drop in the employment 
of musicians for sponsored programs, as 
other forms of entertainment became 
more and more popular. However, the 
crest of this danger has been passed, and* 
it is to our interest to see to it that it 
may not reappear, at least not by reason 
of any activities on our part. 

Owners of hotels, restaurants and sim- 
ilar places employing musicians, have 
often raised the question whether the 
expense in doing this is in proper rela- 
tionship to the advantage they gain 
thereby, and some of them have answered 
this in the negative. However, the adver- 
tising which they receive by the music 
of their orchestras going over radio net- 
works, is of advantage to their business, 
and this is worth consideration for the 
reason that it is helpful to keep musi- 
cians employed. 


Before going any further it is well 
that you be advised of the following con- 
dition. 

The time that the networks reserved 
for sponsored or advertising programs is, 
during the week days, from 7 to 11 and on 
Sundays from 5 to 11 P. M. We must 
not fall into the error that time of radio 
networks (and this comes chiefly into 
the question here), is so plentiful that it 
would be easy to divide same so as to 
give all orchestras the opportunity to be 
heard over the networks, as such is not 
the case. The time available for orches- 
tras other than played for sponsored pro- 
grams generally falls between the hours 
of 11 P. M. and 3 A. M. each day, and this 
time is divided as follows: 

The CBS has 28 half-hour periods avail- 
able before or after the time between 11 
P. M. and 2 A. M. during a week. Of this 
time, one booker has 20 periods available 
and uses on the average about 18 of 
them, which means nine of his orchestras 
go over this network during a week. 

At the present time CBS has eight half- 
hour periods open. Of these, three periods 
are assigned to independents, that is, or- 
chestras without bookers, one from New 
York, one from Los Angeles, and one 
from Chicago. The NBC has practically 
the same arrangements. Orchestras 
which play other than sustaining or 
sponsored programs are also featured 
from 11 P. M. to 2 A. M. This corpora- 
tion has two networks, hence instead of 
28 half-hour periods per week they have 
56. The Consolidated Radio Artists has 
approximately about 20 periods assigned 
to it. The rest is open time, during which 
orchestras controlled by other bookers 
or independent orchestras are broadcast. 
However, these other bookers, inclusive 
of the Music Corporation of America, 
have no guarantee of wires. 

So from the above it will be seen that 
84 half-hour periods are available for 
broadcasting purposes on both major net- 
works, which are chiefly assigned to 
orchestras. Figuring two half-hours to 
each orchestra, and such is the gen- 
eral assignment, then at the most 42 
orchestras can play during the periods 
which these networks are able to assign 
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This is an index to the percentage of 
orchestras which may get the opportunity 
to have periods assigned to them. 

The records of the National Treasurer 
disclose that in the neighborhood of 
1,500 traveling orchestras are off and on 
on the road. Of these, approximately 
1,000 are almost continually so during 
any one year. Adding tu this the count- 
less numbers of local orchestras, it can 
be readily seen that not even one-tenth of 
all the orchestras can ever hope to be 
heard over radio networks. This condi- 
tion cannot be changed, the time is merely 
not there. 

The policy followed by the major net- 
works is to first check on an orchestra that 
may be placed by them for the first time 
on a radio line and to listen in on their 
performance, and thereafter refer the 
matter to their Artists Bureau for its 
opinion as to the advisability of keeping 
sime on the line, and then if the response 
ot the public voicing appreciation of the 
orchestra is made by the wholesale through 
letters, post cards or other means, the 
orchestra is “pushed” (to speak in a busi- 
ness term) by the networks, and even- 
tually may become one which is known as 
a name orchestra and thereafter is, of 
course, preferred by them. 

The majority of the name orchestras 
which secure a radio line through a booker 
or through individual efforts develop 
through this method. Others usually 
reach prominence through musical re- 
cordings that they have made and such 
prominence comes them in good stead to 
also be considered by networks. 

If a local orchestra has become known 
by reason of its musical excellence, then 
at times a network may offer it an oppor- 
tunity of a line, with the understanding, 
of course, that it must subject itself to 
the same check which is applied to other 
orchestras. 


The above is a short description of 
conditions in reference to radio networks 
as they actually exist. The two principal 
booking agencies have only guaranteed 
time for 18 to 20 orchestras on the major 
networks, but the orchestras they proffer 
to the networks are not always accepted 
by them. The NBC has no commitment 
with the Music Corporation of America, 
yet often uses many MCA and other or- 
chestras and may do this in preference to 
orchestras offered to it by the Consoli- 
dated Radio Artists, with which it has a 
commitment. The fact is that the deci- 
sions of both major networks in such 
cases are always based upon the premise 
to give the public such musical services 
as they feel will please them. In other 
words, the networks always and ever have 
the last word to say about the matter. 

Speaking of the two principal booking 
egencies, it is an error to assume that 
they book the majority of all traveling 
orchestras, as they do not. 

It is also of interest to know that con- 
trary to the belief, to which I myself 
formerly subscribed, that networks cor- 
porations hugely profited through charges 
for lines; however, such is not the case, 
as the bulk of money received by them 
from such sources is paid by them to 
telephone companies, to which the lines 
belong. 





Agencies and Their Regulation 


Employment agencies always existed in 
the amusement field, the same as in 
others; however, their use by musicians 
became,greatly increased through the de- 
velopment of the traveling orchestra. 

As short as three decades ago, the 
employing of agents to secure engage- 
ments for bands or orchestras was rather 
a rarity as the leaders or contracting 
members then generally acted in such 
capacity. Through the extensive use of 
agencies by musicians, some of them be- 
came established as large institutions. 
The larger generally find it to their inter- 
ests to strictly adhere to the laws pf the 
Federation. A vast number of the others 
were often very unscrupulous in regard 
to them. Often members, in order to 
secure employment, made common cause 





to them for this purpose. 


advantage in competition over other mem- 
bers. The exception of a few larger agen- 
cies only respecting the laws of our 
organization was not conducive to ad- 
vance the economic interests of our mem- 
bers and for this reason the President of 
the Federation some years ago in one of 
his reports to a convention, stated that 
sooner or later the activities of agencies 
in reference to our members should be 
regulated by our Federation, and finally 
a convention decided that this be done. 
The Actors’ Equity was the first labor 
organization which determined the con- 
ditions under which agents could serve 
their members and issued licenses to such 
as were willing to meet same. Their ac- 
tion was immediately contested in a 
United States Circuit Court, which denied 
them the right to do so. Upon appeal, 
however, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals set aside the decision of the 
lower court and sustained the Equity in 
its position. Thereupon the case was ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, which refused to consider same, 
and hence the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals has be- 
come the law of the land. Since then 
labor unions may exercise control over 
agencies serving their members. As far 
as our Federation is concerned, as soon 
as a convention decided upon regulating 
activities of agencies, rules and regula- 
tions covering them were promulgated by 
the President's office and the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. Agents serving 
our members were licensed. This to a 
great extent meant the beginning of the 
end of wholesale chiseling indulged in by 
members in collusion with agents upon 
whom they had become more or less de- 
pendent for engagements. The Federa- 
tion received an avalanche of applications 
for agents’ licenses and for the time being 
almost all of them were granted. How- 
ever, as time went on many hundreds of 
these licenses were cancelled, the inter- 
est of the Federation imperatviely de- 
manding that such be done. 


This resulted in greatly minimizing the 
rumber of agencies and a stricter adher- 
ence to union rules by those who hold 
licenses. In many cases now if an agent 
violates the conditions of his license, he 
is denounced by other agents as being in 
unfair competition with them. In other 
words, agents begin to police one another, 
We dare not say that we are 100 per 
cent successful in this matter, as such 
success is never reached in anything 
fundamental undertaken by man, but 
nevertheless the establishing of agencies 
greatly benefits our members, as now in 
the vast majority of employment secured 
for them by agencies, union conditions do 
now prevail. Of course, here or there 
members themselves as yet enter into 
collusion with agencies to secure engage- 
ments under conditions unfair to other 
members, that is, in violation of union 
rules, but the disciplining of these mem- 
bers whenever a case is established 
against them is so sure and the revoca- 
tion of the agent’s license so immediate 
that such cases represent the exception 
and not the rule. 

There is much misapprehension as to 
the relationship between our members 
and their agents. 

Agents are often held to be employers 
of members. That such is generally not 
the case is obvious. An agent is merely 
a representative who seeks employment 
for members, the members always remain 
the principals. The relationship between 
agents and members is based upon con- 
tracts between them. Members are free 
to select their own agencies—in doing so, 
of course, choose the one which they hold 
to be likely most successful in securing 
employment for them. During the term 
of the contract if an agent fails to secure 
employment for the member or members, 
during a period of six weeks, the latter 
are free, insofar as the Federation is 
concerned, to annul their contracts with 
him. 

The outstanding fact in the matter is 
that the relationship and contract be- 
tween agent and musician is voluntary. 





with such agencies to gain a complete 


However, both are governed by the rules 
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of the Federation in reference to condi- 
tions on engagements. The success of 
agencies, as far as engagements for musi- 
cians are concerned, greatly depends on 
the preference of the public for traveling 
orchestras, at least in that portion of the 
amusement field represented by hotels, 
restaurants, dance halls, and in some de- 
gree also theatres. 

Whenever the public demands for trav- 
eling orchestras ceases, the institution of 
agencies insofar as musicians are con- 
cerned will correspondingly lose much 
of its prominence. However, as long as 
such demand exists, and there is no gain- 
saying that it does, members will of ne- 
cessity make use of agencies. 


This is clear therefore, as any rule or 
regulation which has for its purpose the 
hindering instead of regulating the activ- 
ities of agencies would mean that a cer- 
tain class of members would be hindered 
in seeking certain employment, which 
means that we would determine what 
particular members should or should not 
be employed. This, if attempted, would 
leave out of consideration public desire, 
yet it is really the determining factor in 
the case. This explanation concerning 
agencies and members is based on reali- 
ties. The employing of our members 
must in general remain a matter of reg- 
ulation as to the wage and working con- 
ditions and must never have for its pur- 
pose the protection of employment for 
one class of members at the exclusion of 
another. 


A musician, the same as any other 
worker, joins his union to find protection 
against exploitation. In other words, to 
have his interests better guarded through 
the efforts of a local union as he found 
his individual efforts to do so in vain. If 
in place of protecting the conditions of 
his employment, he is prohibited by union 
rules to accept such, then the reason why 
he joined the union no longer exists. 
Your attention was called to this in the 
chapter of this. report in which explana- 
tion is made, why the Federation, in its 
beginning was only moderately success- 
ful, in fact, to such small degree that it 
could be challenged whether it was suc- 
cessful at all. If interference with em- 
ployment affects thousands of members, 
the result will be a weakening of the or- 
ganization to the extent that, finally, the 
members who expected to be profited by 
such a policy will find that their Federa- 
tion will have lost much of its influence 
to protect them and their local against 
uncontrolled competition of musicians 
who were driven out of the organization. 

Great resentment exists among local 
members against members playing travel- 
ing engagements, and in a lesser degree 
also against such as play what we term 
“out-of-town” engagements. In both in- 
stances, members of locais are placed in 
competition with members of other locals. 
The same resentment exists among trav- 
eling members against local interference 
with their employment opportunities. In 
both cases such resentment often be- 
comes very bitter. Yet all are members of 
the same organization and need its protec- 
tion or else both would soon experience 
a lowering of their wages and working 
conditions. However, much can be said 
in defense of the resentment of local 
members who find themselves in competi- 
tion with traveling members afid such as 
play out-of-town engagements. There- 
fore, if a local union, through lawful 
activities, can induce employers to give 
preference to local musicians, it is always 
preferred by the Federation, but such 
activities must be based on a premise of 
equity. This is not the case, however, 
if it be true, as has been reported, that 
in some instances locals approached the 
employers with a proposition that unless 
they give preference to local musicians, 
the local price for engagements, such as 
may be played by traveling orchestras, 
would be made so high as to make it 
impossible for the employer to meet same. 

Such activities cannot be subscribed to 
as being in conformity with the policies 
of the Federation, as they will eventually 
result In greatly unfavorable repercus- 
sions. 








Local prices must be respected by 
traveling musicians, but it is only the 
Federation which can give this protection 
to locals. If this is taken advantage of 
by them to the extent above explained, 
such protection would have to be with- 
drawn from such locals in the interest of 
the entire Federation, Protests against 
such activities of locals have reached the 
Federation. 

The activities of traveling musicians are 
all regulated in such a manner as to 
preempt local engagements for local mu- 
sicians; for instance, a traveling orches- 
tra playing a permanent engagement of a 
week or longer in the jurisdiction of a 
local cannot during that time accept mis- 
cellaneous engagements. Employers may 
be placed oneForbidden Territory List if 
they employ traveling orchestras for a 
lesser wage than provided for by Federa- 
tion and local laws. If a traveling or- 
chestra, composed of members from vari- 
ous locals, enters the jurisdiction of a 
local for the purpose of establishing its 
headquarters therein, they cannot accept 
any engagements in said jurisdiction. 
Traveling orchestras, composed of mem- 
bers of one local, cannot when at home 
for less than one week accept out-of-town 
engagements as_ traveling orchestras. 
Traveling orchestras must contribute to 
the subsistence of a local by paying dues 
if they remain in the local’s jurisdiction 
for longer than one week. Members of 
traveling orchestras must carry traveling 
cards for the purpose of their identifica- 
tion as such, and furthermore, must 
charge 10% more than the local price of 
the local in whose jurisdiction they play 
an engagement. However, in spite of all 
the above restrictions and regulations, the 
appearing of traveling orchestras in the 
jurisdiction of a local continues to be 
resented. 


In some cases, such resentment is 
unique, in such where the number of local 
members belonging to traveling orchestras 
playing elsewhere is larger than the num- 
ber of members of traveling orchestras 
which play in the jurisdiction of the same 
local. 


It is, of course, realized that unfavor- 
able economic conditions are responsible 
for this resentment, and therefore local 
members desire to have all the employ- 
ment in their jurisdiction preempted for 
them, forgetting that all members, 
whether of local or traveling orchestras, 
are members of one organization, that is, 
the Federation, and were it not for this, 
very few locals, indeed, could then, as 
already pointed out, protect their mem- 
bers against unregulated competition of 
traveling orchestras or musicians from 
elsewhere. 


The only proper way to regulate such 
matters is to consider the National or- 
ganization as a whole and recognize the 
rights of all members to make a living 
under union regulations, which, I repeat 
again, must not be prohibitive, as doing 
so would do violence to the principle 
upon which all labor organizations rest, 
and upon which our organization must 
rest, namely, not to legislate in favor of 
one class of members as against another. 


The institution of agencies for musi- 
cians is inseparable from the institution 
of traveling orchestras, and will rise and 
fall with success or failure of the latter. 
Neither has any determining influence 
upon this, as same rests and will continue 
to rest with the public. 


It is seldom that we hear anything else 
of traveling orchestras except complaints 
against their competition for engage- 
ments with local members. However, the 
policy of name orchestras in establishing a 
respectable price for musical services can- 
not but in general benefit our entire pro- 
fession. This cannot be denied. Employ- 
ers who were in need of traveling orches- 
tras by reason of the demand of their 
patrons for same, were thereby caused to 
pay them a higher wage than they were 
formerly accustomed to pay for the serv- 
ices of musicians. This, of course, in a 


general sense has the tendency to create 
the possibility for locals to bring local 











prices to a higher level. This cannot be 
gainsaid. 
. It must be repeated that the origin was 
and their continuance is dependent on 
public preference. This preference at the 
present time, at least, helps to keep the 
public music-minded. How deep-rooted 
they have become as an institution, and 
what their replacement may mean, is best 
described by the following incident: 
Radio broadcasters in Chicago for a 
long time exacted no line charge from 
hotels, cafes and restaurants. About two 
years ago they changed this policy and 
insisted that each such place in Chicago 
should pay a line charge of $100 per week. 
The result was that the proprietors of 
these establishments formed a combiria- 
tion and ceased having the music of their 
orchestras transmitted to the broadcasting 
stations. However, as a direct result, 
they ceased employing traveling orches- 
tras, but did not replace them by the same 
number of local musicians. Finally other 
employers who employed local musicians 
began to employ less. The danger existed 
that unless this situation was corrected, 
the final result would be that all employ- 
ers, inclusive of those which formerly 
employed traveling orchestras would re- 
vert to their old custom of employing only 
small combinations of musicians. Here we 
had a convincing example that the with- 
drawal of the traveling orchestras from 
the radio broadcasters did not result in 
the employing of local musicians, but 
rather resulted in lowering the number 
of such as were formerly employed. 
Brother Petrillo, realizing the unfavor- 
able situation, caused a hotel proprietor 
who formerly employed traveling orches- 
tras to pay for his radio line and to begin 
the re-engaging of traveling orchestras. 
Thereupon, others did likewise, and as a 
result not only members of traveling or- 
chestras, but also local members were 
re-employed. Thus an unfavorable situa- 
tion was properly remedied. Of course, 
such a situation can only develop in 
larger centers, but it certainly is con- 
clusive proof of the preference of the pub- 
lic for name orchestras, the reason for 
which I have already explained. 





The Regulating of the Services 
of Our Members 
TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES 


At the 1938 convention a resolution was 
adopted instructing the President in 
effect to fully inform the convention of 
the activities of traveling or field repre- 
sentatives. This evidently meant that 
this convention should be advised of these 
activities so it could consider whether 
the cost to the Federation by employing 
them was justified. In reference to the 
matter, the set-up of our Federation must 
be considered. 

The organization consists of approxi- 
mately 730 local unions. These are di- 
vided into large, middle-sized and smaller 
locals. With the exception of the last 
two conventions, at least three-fifths or 
more of the smaller locals have never 
been represented at such. Between many 
of such locals and the officers of the Fed- 
eration communications were formerly 
largely confined to notices in reference 
to the payment of per capita tax or to the 
10% surtax on traveling and out-of-town 
engagements. Consequently, of the acts 
and doings of these locals the Federation 
had extremely limited knowledge and of 
those of the Federation these locals had 
less. It was not their fault that no closer 
relationship existed between them and 
the Federation and that the majority of 
their members knew same practically 
only by hearsay. This, however, was 
only one of the reasons why a depart- 
ment of traveling representatives was 
established by the Federation. The duty 
of traveling representatives is to visit 
locals, to ascertain whether the laws of 
the American Federation of Musicians are 
strictly observed and to adjust many mis- 
understandings which had developed, more 
especially in reference to the 10% sur- 
charge. In addition to these duties, 
the representatives investigate traveling 
orchestras of whom suspicion exists that 











they are lax in respect to the adherence to 
Federation law, more especially the 10% 
tax. Furthermore, they are instructed to 
advise locals in local disputes as well as 
jurisdiction questions. However, they 
have no authority to render decisions in 
same. 

In the beginning it was feared that 
some local unions would resent the visits 
of traveling representatives to perform 
the duties above explained, but our experi- 
ence is that the vast majority of locals 
rather welcome them. Many, more espe- 
cially such which formerly could not af- 
ford to send representatives to conven- 
tions, expressed extreme satisfaction 
with visits and stated that they now knew 
that they belonged to a National organi- 
zation which recognized and acknowl- 
edged the importance of their affiliation 
with it and that as a result they no longer 
felt that they were really forgotten locals. 

Traveling representatives are often 
called upon to perform other miscellane- 
ous duties in addition to those already 
referred to. One of them was assigned 
to investigate and report the conditions 
under which members were employed by 
circuses and, even though the last season 
proved disastrous for circuses and conse- 
quently shortened the employment of 
members with them, the fact nevertheless 
remains that we have now established 
some supervision over this sort of em- 
ployment and regulated working condi- 
tions and wages in same in a manner 
representing great improvements over 
those under which members formerly 
worked. 


Another representative was assigned to 
the City of New York for the purpose of 
supervising conditions under which musi- 
cians are employed on  ocean-going 
steamers, as well as to work with and 
assist the local in the discovery of activi- 
ties of chiseling bookers. In this city, 
booking licenses have been revoked by 
the score to weed out this class of book- 
ers and, whereas the results are not as 
yet entirely satisfactory, they represent 
great improvement over former condi- 
tions, and such improvement continues. 

In another case a field representative 
was successful in having a fake booker 
placed in jail as he sold orchestras which 
he could not deliver, accepted deposits 
from employers on engagements never 
filled by members of the Federation, as 
they knew nothing of them. Through the 
activities of the traveling representatives, 
violations of Federation laws have become 
minimized. That in itself is a highly im- 
portant result, to say nothing of the 
closer cementing of the relationship be- 
tween many local unions and their Inter- 
national organization. 

To make a special report of each indi- 
vidual traveling representative's activities 
is impossible. However, their reports are 
at the disposal of any delegate who de- 
sires to peruse them. 

There is no written report of the activ- 
ities of the traveling representative as- 
signed to New York available, as none 
has ever been requested of him as he con- 
tinually reports in person to the Presi- 
dent’s office. The office confines itself in 
the matter to observing activities of this 
representative, and, if deemed necessary, 
advises and instructs him what to do. 


A successful national organization can- 
not be maintained without some super- 
vision by it over all its locals in refer- 
ence to their strict adherence to Federa- 
tion laws, principles and policies. The 
vast majority of locals are, of course, not 
especially in need of same, much to the 
advantage of the Federation, but as a 
general policy it is not advisable that ex- 
ceptions in supervision be made, as often 
irregularities are found in places least 
expected. 


I can only repeat to you that the main- 
tenance of traveling representatives is 
highly beneficial to our organization, no 
matter what the expense caused thereby 
is. No labor organization will ever 
prosper, or did ever prosper, at least in- 
ternationally, if it omitted proper super- 
vision over its affairs, and did so in order 
to avoid the cost. It can well be said in 
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This last year the Federation had the 
experience, not entirely new but, of course, 
only developing in few individual cases, 
to find that traveling members of the Fed- 
eration, as well as the Federation, had 
been cheated out of their respective por- 
tion of the 10 per cent surtax by the de- 
fault of local agents or officers who had 
the collection of same in charge. In some 
instances it was necessary to threaten to 
put the case in the hands of the district 
attorney before restitution was made. 
However, in some instances, the defalca- 
tion also involved local funds and in them 
locals generally made the defaulting of- 
ficer or agent the recipient of great mag- 
nanimity by not proceeding against them, 
as otherwise they would have had con- 
siderable time to regret their unlawful 
activities as inhabitants of penal institu- 
tions. 

Generally defalcations, insofar as the 
Federation is interested, are discovered 
through the Treasurer’s office or the in- 
vestigation of traveling representatives. 

The following members of the Federa- 
tion are active as traveling representa- 
tives: 

LEonARD CAMPBELL 
RAYMOND JACKSON 
A. A. GREENBAUM 
CLray W. REIGLE 

W. B. Hooper 

Wo. H. STEPHENS 
HENRY PFIZENMAYER 
J. L. J. CANAVAN 


Frep MILLER 
Greorce A. KEENE 





State and District Conferences 


The number of state and district con- 
ferences of local unions has greatly in- 
creased during the last decade. They 
prove of inestimable value, not only to 
the locals which maintain them but the 
Federation as a whole. The interchange 
of opinions concerning working and wage 
conditions and all matters of interest to 
all locals in a district or state leads to a 
better approach to meet local problems. 
The experience of many locals more often 
leads to the recognition and appreciation 
of what method is best to be pursued in 
gaining results and to advance the eco- 
nomic interests of members as well as that 
of individual locals. State and district 
conferences become more and more help- 
ful for those purposes. The danger that 
their activities miscarry lies in but one 
direction, namely, that they may attempt 
to interfere with matters properly belong- 
ing before a convention. This danger, ex- 
cept in one individual case, the confer- 
ences have so far avoided. It is well that 
this is so as otherwise instead of being 
an advantage to the local unions which 
comprise same, they would prove a dis+ 
advantage to them as well as to the Fed- 
eration as a whole for the following 
reasons: If delegates to a convention con- 
form to the instructions of their locals’ 
state or provincial conference to which 
their locals belong as to the position they 
should assume in any question before a 
convention, it would lead to factionalism 
and the developing of a political nuisance 
in the convention, leaving in its wake the 
positive weakening of the prestige, au 
thority and influence of the Federation. 
A convention’s decisions must not be the 
result of a barter between factions, rather 
than representing the consensus of the 
opinion of a deliberate body, reached after 
full and comprehensive discussion of a 
subject matter deliberated upon by it 
without delegates being committed as to 
how to vote on a question before such 
discussion was had. 
However, as the present activities of 
conferences strictly conform to the in- 
terests of the Federation, that is, are not 
in the dangerous direction referred to, 
same are certainly constructive and praise- 
worthy and their value to locals and the 
Federation is indisputable. 
A Federation representative attends all 
conferences to guard the authority of con- 
ventions and to in general discuss and 


tional organization. It is clear that ‘the 
more knowledge of such activities is dis- 
seminated among locals, the more their 
interests in same are stimulated. 


Local unions eligible to membership in 
a conference should in their own interest 
acquire such. 


The following is a list of the twenty- 
nine conferences during last year: 

June 12, 1938 (Southern Conference), 
Tampa, Fla.—Fred W. Birnbach. 
July 31, 1938 (Kansas Conference), To- 
peka, Kan.—W. B. Hooper. 

August 14, 1938 (Conference of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware Locals), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Joe N. Weber. 

August 20-21, 1938 (Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference), Casper, Wyo.—C. A. Weaver. 
September 12-17, 1938 (Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada), Niagara Falls, 
Ontario—G. B. Henderson. 
September 17-18, 1938 (New York State 
Conference of Musicians), Buffalo, N. 
Y.—G. B. Henderson. 


September 18, 1938 (Illinois Conference 
of Musicians), Joliet, Il—C. A. 
Weaver. 


September 18, 1938 (New Jersey State 
Conference), Trenton, N. J.—Fred W. 
Birnbach. 


September 30, 1938 (Northwestern Con- 
ference of Locals), Centralia, Wash.— 
A. A. Greenbaum. 


October 2, 1938 (Wisconsin State Musi- 
cians’ Association), Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Fred W. Birnbach. 

October 9, 1938 (Kansas State Musicians’ 

Association), Salina, Kan.—W. B. 

Hooper. 

October 9, 1938 (Connecticut Conference 

of Musicians), Danbury, Conn.—Fred 

W. Birnbach. 

October 16, 1938 (Hudson Valley Confer- 

ence), Newburgh, N. Y.—George A. 

Keene. 

October 23, 1938 (New England Confer- 

ence), Newport, R. I.—G. B. Hender- 

son. 

November 13, 1938 (Florida Conference of 

Musicians), Orlando, Fla.—G. B. Hen- 

derson. 

January 15, 1939 (New Jersey State Con- 

ference), Newark, N. J.—G. B. Hen- 

derson. 

February 11-12, 1939 (Southern Confer- 
ence of Musicians), Memphis, Tenn. 
—Fred W. Birnbach. 

February 25-26, 1939 (California State 
Federation), Fresno, Calif.—A. A. 
Greenbaum; C. L. Bagley. 

April 13, 1939 (Twenty-second Annual 
Conference of Michigan Musicians), 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—G. B. Henderson. 

April 15-16, 1939 (Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia Musicians’ Associa- 
tion), Marion, Ohio—G. B. Hender- 
son. 

April 16, 1939 (Hudson Valley Confer- 
ence), Port Jervis, N. Y.—Fred W. 
Birnbach. 

April 23-24, 1939 (Mid-West Conference of 
Musicians), Minneapolis, Minn.—Joe 


N. Weber. 
April 23, 1989 (New England State Con- 
ference), Northampton, Mass. — 


Thomas F. Gamble. 
April 27, 1939 (Northwest Conference of 
Locals), Spokane, Wash.—A. A. Green- 
baum. 
April 30, 1939 (Illinois Conference of Mu- 
sicians), East St. Louis, Ill—G. B. 
Henderson. 
May 7, 1939 (Wisconsin State Musicians’ 
Association), Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
—C. A. Weaver. 
May 14, 1939 (Connecticut State Confer- 
ence), Bristol, Conn.—G. B. Hender- 
son. 
May 20-21, 1939 (New York State Confer- 
ence), New York, N. Y.—Joe N. 
Weber. 
May 21, 1939 (New Jersey State Confer- 
ence), Jersey City, N. J.—G. B. Hen- 
derson. 
May 28, 1939 (Indiana State Conference), 
Anderson, Ind—G. B. Henderson. 





explain affairs of. the Federation to same 





Alabama—C. P. Thiemonge, 233-34 Clark 
Building, Birmingham. 
Arizona—Charles J. Besse, 421 East Mon- 
roe St., Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Ganoe Scott, Route 1, Box 200, 
Johnson Road, Fort Smith. 
California—Walter Weber, 230 Jones St., 
San Francisco. 


Colorado—James D. Byrne, City Hall, 
Pueblo. 

Connecticut—Arthur Lee, 29 Division St., 
Stamford. 


Delaware—W. H. Whiteside, 223 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Wilmington. 


Florida—R. Glenn Kay, 507 Morgan St., 
Tampa. 

Georgia—Herman Steinichen, 423 Mort- 
gage Guarantee Building, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Albert J. Tompkins, 601 Empire 
Building, Boise. 

Illinois—Chas. Housum, 823 North Church 
St., Decatur. 

Indiana—P. J. Shusler, 2178 Talbot, In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa—Al. B. Woeckener, 
Building, Davenport. 
Kansas—V. L. Knapp, 1116 Taylor St., 
Topeka. 

Kentucky—George P. Laffell, 878 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville. 
Louisiana—George Pipitone, 1416 Bour- 
bon St., New Orleans. 
Maine—Charles E. Hicks, 71 Lawn Ave., 
Portland. 

Maryland—Oscar Apple, 3502 Reisterstown 
Road, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Walter 
Main St., Worcester. 
Michigan—George Rogers, 735 Atwood St., 
Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—George E. Murk, 32 Glenwood 
Ave., Minneapolis. 
Mississippi—Alfred Setaro, 1219 Magnolia 
St., Vicksburg. 

Missouri—H. O. Wheeler, 1017 Washing- 
ton St., Kansas City. 

Montana—Earl C. Simmons, 41% North 
Main St., Butte. 


Nebraska—R. Oleson, 

Ave., Omaha. 

Nevada—Fred B. Corle, P. O. Box 29, 

Reno. 

New Hampshire—James E. McWeeney, 
118 Palm St., Nashua. 

New Jersey—Leo Cluesmann, 
Place, Newark. 

New Mexico—Joseph N. Kirkpatrick, 521 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Albuquerque. 

New York—George Wilson, 216 Dillaye 
St., Syracuse. 

North Carolina—C. W. Hollowbush, R. F. 
D. No. 1, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—Harry M. Rudd, 725 Bluff 
St., Fargo. 

Ohio—Otto J. Kapl, 2200 East 2ist St., 

leveland. 

Oklahoma—P. F. Petersen, 
Station, Tulsa. 

Oregon—E. E. Pettingell, 2502 S. E. Yam- 
hill St., Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Clair E. Meeder, 810 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—William Gamble, 

_ James St., Providence. 

South Carolina--C. Hy Amme, 651 Rut- 
ledge Ave., Charleston. 

South Dakota—Burton S. Rogers, 6 Ken- 
wen Apts., Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee—R. L. Lesem, 89 Beale Ave., 
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2545 North 45th 


60 Park 


Carbondale 


19 St. 


Memphis. 

Texas—E. E. Stokes, 621 Kress Building, 
Houston. 

Vermont—Alex E. Milne, 15 Hill St., 
Barre. 


Virginia—Jacob N. Kaufman, 3011 Patter- 
son Ave., Richmond. 
Washington—H. A. Pelletier, 224 Haight 
Building, Seattle. 
West Virginia—R. Blumberg, P. O. Box 
898, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Frank Hayek, 1945 North 25th 
St., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—H. L. Helzer, 300 West Third 
St., Cheyenne. 





Edmonton. 

British Columbia—E. A. Jamieson, 732 
Seymour St., West, Vancouver. 
Ontario—A. J. Nelligan, 81 Pickton St., 
East, Hamilton. 

Quebec—Stuart Dunlop, 130 Clandeboyne 
Ave., Westmount. 

Saskatchewan—E. M. Knapp, 816 15th St., 
Saskatoon. 

Nova Scotia—Edwin K. McKay, 50 Oak- 
land Road, Halifax. 
New Brunswick—B. N. 
Summer &t., St. John. 
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State Representatives Visited the Following 
Jurisdictions 

J. D. Byrne—Leadville, Colo. 

H. L. Helzer—Casper, Wyo. 

George Wilson—Fulton, N. Y.; Oswego, 

= he 

Frank Hayek—Watertown, Wis. 





Officers of the Federation and’ Assistants to the 
President Visited the Following Locals 
G. B. Henderson— 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Newport, R. I. 

Providence, R. I. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Meriden, Conn. 

Fred W. Birnbach— 
Bristol, Conn. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Shreveport, La. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

EK, Canavan— 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 

C. A. Weaver— 

Grand Junction, Colo. 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Champaign, I1l. 





In Memoriam 


It becomes our sad duty to call the 
attention of the Convention to the un- 
timely demise of the following members 
of our organization who during many 
years rendered valuable services to us 
either as local officers or delegates to 
conventions: 

Lewis J. Kortan, Local No. 5, Detroit, 


Michigan. 

Joseph W. Walker, Local No. 6, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Carl Tischendorff, Local No. 43, Buffalo, 
we we 

Wm. F. Beckbissenger, Local No. 57, 


Saginaw, Mich. 

Herman Weiss, Local No. 65, Houston, 
Tex. 

“mil B. Hofman, Local No. 70, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Walter G. Samuels, Local No. 75, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Allan K. Lawrence, Local No. 120, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Sam Ryall, Local No. 149, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Geo. F. Wilson, Sr., Local No. 223, Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

Harry E. Brigham, Local No. 246, Marl- 
boro, Mass. * 

Charles Perrin, Local No, 279, London, 
Ont., Canada. 

John M. Alden, Local No. 284, Waukegan, 
Ill. 

Delhi A. Doty, Local No. 289, Dubuque, Ia. 

Capt. Harry A. Stares, Local No. 293, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

A. J. Nelligan, Local No. 293, Hamilton, 





Ont., Canada. 
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Ernest Holford, Local No. 299, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., Can. 

Robert Jackson, Local No. 325, San Diego, 
Cal. 

Joseph Jackson, Local No. 372, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Although these members have entered 
the portals of a new life their memory 
and the regret of their loss will be for- 
ever with us. May they rest in peace. 





Social Security Laws 

On several previous occasions the com- 
plexities of these laws, insofar as they 
affect our members have been explained. 
The Federal Treasury Department from 
time to time issued conflicting orders in 
reference to the responsibility of our 
members under these laws. Our coun- 
sellor in Washington did his best to have 
these orders changed insofar as same 
proved harmful to our members. 

For lucid explanation of this matter, it 
is necessary to divide our membership 
into two classes, namely, such as play 
permanent engagements and such who 
make their living through the playing of 
casual or miscellaneous engagements. 
Members who are not permanently em- 
ployed may play for many different em- 
ployers during any one month or year. 
However, they also fall into two classes, 
namely, such as make a living entirely 
through the playing of casual engage- 
ments and such which play such but are 
at the same time permanently employed 
in some other craft or calling. The Fed- 
eral Treasury Department is inclined to 
hold that the misicians who make a liv- 
ing by playing casual engagements are 
governed by the security laws, and the 
others who play same in addition to their 
other occupation are not. 


As members in permanent employ- 
ment are distinct from casual employ- 
ment, the employers using musicians in 
hotels, cafes, inns, restaurants and dance 
halls attempted to cause Federal author- 
ities to hold that not they but leaders or 
contracting members of these musicians 
were their employees and_ therefore 
should pay the employers tax. The Fed- 
eral Treasury Department was about to 
so rule, and no doubt would have done 
so, had it not been for the protest of our 
general counsel. As a result of his pro- 
test, the department then held that the 
employer for whom the musicians actu- 
ally rendered services was responsible 
for the tax. 


In consideration of this matter, the 
question arose as to whether the employer 
had a right to hire and fire the musi- 
cians. It was made clear to the Treasury 
Department that an employer had the 
right, when employing a band or orches- 
tra, to name the instrumentation he de- 
sired, and that if a leader or contracting 
member was not able to furnish same, he 
could employ some other band or orches- 
tra which fully met his demands. There- 
fore, he really determined who should or 
should not be employed. This resulted 
that employers of musicians in the places 
named and for whom the services of mu- 
sicians are actually rendered, were held 
responsible for the tax. However, the 
Treasury Department, for the time being, 
called our attention to one possible ex- 
ception and that is if a leader employed 
his musicians under a guarantee by the 
week, month or year and paid them re- 
gardless of whether he had work for them 
or not, that then he may be considered to 
be their employer and responsible for the 
tax. However, in spite of the rulings of 
the Treasury Department, misunderstand- 
ings continually develop as to the proper 
interpretation of the law. The reason 
therefor is that the Social Security laws 


represent a new innovation of gigantic 


proportions, that many hundreds of Treas- 
ury sub-agents had to be appointed to en- 
force same. This personnel has not as yet 
been fully educated as to the proper ap- 
plication of the law and as their decisions 
very often run counter to those of the 
Treasury Department. As a result of 
this, taxes were collected in many in- 
stances from leaders of orchestras which 
should not have been collected and this 
led the Federation to establish a legal 








bureau in Washington to take care of 
such matters. This department has been 
highly successful in doing so. 

I cannot too strongly urge our leaders 
that they should immediately advise our 
legal department if demands to pay the 
tax are made upon them, as if they fail in 
this and pay the tax, the probability is 
that they may never have their money 
returned to them. The reason is that 
they would have to sue the Government 
for such return, which is an exceedingly 
dificult and expensive undertaking and 
may drag on for many years before being 
finally adjusted. 

All the foregoing only applies to musi- 
cians playing permanent engagements. 

The musicians playing casual engage- 
ments are not protected by the Social Se- 
curity law. The attempt has been made 
by many Federal agents to hold the lead- 
ers responsible even though they merely 
act as agents for the members of their 
orchestras to secure employment for 
them. Such leaders in many cases merely 
receive double the union wage for an en- 
gagement or less, and the leader could 
not pay the tax as if he felt responsible 
for same he could not continue to be 
active to secure engagements for his 
orchestra. Therefore, the only way to 
have the musicians filling casual engage- 
ments properly protected under the social 
security law would be the amending of 
this law to provide, in effect, that if 
musicians are employed for single en- 
gagements, that the employer for whom 
they actually render services is respon- 
sible for the tax. However, this presents 
the difficulty to government agents to 
know who these employers are. In this 
we may be helpful to them through an 
arrangement causing every leader to im- 
mediately report to the Federal Agent 
the name of the employer so as to enable 
him to see to it that the tax is paid. 
However, as the number of these employ- 
ers during any one year is many hundreds 
of thousands, it is well imagined how 
gigantic the proposition really is. An 
arrangement to have the leader report 
the name of the employer to his union 
and the union to advise the Federal 
Agents may offer a better solution. How- 
ever, the government may not agree to 
this as a union could not be held re- 
sponsible if it failed to be circumspect in 
the matter. However, if a leader would 
neglect to advise the government of the 
name of his employer, he could be held 
personally responsible and in such case it 
could then be held that he considered 
himself to be the employer of the musi- 
cians. 


Your attention has already been called 
to the division of musicians playing 
casual engagements, namely, into two 
classes, such as play entirely for a living 
and such which play but are permanently 
employed in some other occupation. This 
complicates matters as only the employ- 
ers of the first named may be held re- 
sponsible for the tax. 


You can readily see how involved this 
question is. Recently this office was ad- 
vised that the Federal Treasury Depart- 
ment was now inclined to hold the agents 
of our members to be their employers, 
and therefore responsible for the payment 
of the tax. However, it is hardly possible 
that the courts would sustain such an 
opinion as agents are actually employees 
of the members for whom they secure 
engagements, receiving a commission for 
their services. Of course, in a case where 
an agent employs musicians, that is, guar- 
antees them a wage whether they work 
or not (such cases are rare) he would 
actually be the employer, otherwise not. 

All these explanations only pertain to 
Federal and not to State Unemployment 
Insurance laws. Most states, however, 
pattern their laws to be in accord with 
Federal laws, but some do not. In some, 
the individual leaders on casual engage- 
ments were held to be the employers. 

In connection with all this will say that 
often our own members assume positions 
of responsibility, which they have no 
right to do. For instance, some leaders of 
traveling orchestras included a clause in 
their contracts with employers which pro- 





vided that they were responsible for the 
payment of the tax. This merely makes 
the efforts of the Federation to protect 
leaders, not to be held responsible for 
same, all the more difficult. To avoid this 
in future, an order was issued to mem- 
bers and an explanation made to agents 
that the Federation would not recognize 
such provisions, and would hold them re- 
sponsible if they included same in their 
contracts. 


It is possible that leaders who were in- 
clined to assume responsibility for the 


tax did so to gain an advantage in com-_ 


petition with other leaders for engage- 
ments. In such cases it is, of course, 
clear that assuming such responsibility 
was not unwitting but mischievous. 


In pursuance of efforts to have all 
musicians become beneficiaries of the 
Social Security laws, the President of the 
Federation, after discussion with general 
counsel, sent the following letter to the 
House Committee of Ways and Means: 


(Copy) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
1450 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Thé Honorable Chairman and 
Members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 


I address you as the President of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, a Labor Union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
(Of this latter organization I am also 
a vice-president and member of the 
Executive Council.) The American 
Federation of Musicians, composed of 
739 local unions located throughout 
the United States, has 140,000 mem- 
bers, practically all American musi- 
cians who earn, or are trying to earn, 
a livelihood for themselves and their 
dependents by “commercial” music, 
that is, by the performance of music 
for the benefit and profit of hotels, 
restaurants, theatres, clubs and the 
usual places of entertainment. 

The Federation was organized 46 
years ago. For 38 of its 46 years I 
have been its president. In accord- 
ance with its constitution and laws, 
the Federation is governed by the 
president, the executive council and 
the law-making body of an annual 
convention composed of delegates 
chosen from the Locals. All members 
of the Federation are required to be 
citizens of the United States or to 
have taken out their “first papers.” 
Any member admitted on “first 
papers”—of these there are few—is 
required by the law of the organiza- 
tion to complete his naturalization in 
the shortest possible time permitted 
by the laws of the United States; 
otherwise his membership must be 
annulled. 

The laws of the organization pre- 
scribe the contractual procedure and 
provisions governing the obtaining 
and the performing of engagements. 
Contracts for engagements contain 
stipulations adopting either expressly 
or by necessary implication Federa- 
tion law. These prescribed contract- 
ual methods are the result of trade 
experience and long pre-existed the 
Social Security Act. It is pertinent to 
point out (1) that our laws consist- 
ently and unmistakably point to the 
establishment for which the music is 
performed as the employer of all 
members of the orchestra including 
its leader; (2) that according to our 
law an orchestra leader (and every 
orchestra must of practical necessity 
have a leader) is but one member of 
the orchestra with no essentially dis- 
tinctive status, it being fundamental 
in the organization that any member 
of the Federation may be a leader and 
as a consequence one musician may be 
a leader for one time and occasion 
and another musician for another 
time and occasion; and (3) that, in 
contemplation of our law, in musical 
engagements the members of the or- 
chestra including the leader do not 
constitute a unit in which the per- 
sonnel are merged but all are sever- 
ally related to the employing estab- 
lishment. 


The Federation of Musicians, along 
with Labor organizations in general, 
strongly supported Social Security 
legislation. But in the pre-legislative 
discussions I, together with Labor 
leaders generally, expressed grave 
doubts (voiced in later Congressional 
committee-hearings by Mr. Green, 
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president, and other representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor) 
of the justness and workableness, as 
applicable to musicians and other la- 
borers working under similar condi- 
tions, of certain discussed proposals 
which later became provisions of the 
Act. 


These doubts were directed (1) to 
the States-Federally assisted struc- 
ture as to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, and (2) to the exemption of 
“casual labor” relative to Federal 
Old-Age Benefits. To the first, be- 
cause such structure could not take 
care of multi-State employment which 
is peculiarly common to the field of 
music, perhaps more so that to any 
other kind of labor having a transient 
class. It was believed that the States 
could not meet a situation so transi- 
tory in character and so national in 
scope and that any efforts of the 
States to do so would be so clumsy 
and uncertain as to prove futile. To 
the second, because it would bear par- 
ticularly harshly upon musicians who 
are engaged in a large field of casual 
miscellaneous engagements. The oper- 
ation of Federal and State laws have 
proved those misgivings to have been 
justified. 

There is another matter which in 
the pre-legislative discussion and the 
committee hearings did not raise any 
doubt because nobody then saw in it 
any room for doubt. I refer to the 
employer-employee status which is 
basic in both Federal and State So- 
cial Security legislation. Notwith- 
standing its apparent clarity the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, surpris- 
ingly so to me, seems to have found 
it far otherwise. The Bureau, in 
determining the status as regards 
musicians and the establishments for 
which they work, has so far turned 
the Act upside down as, in a vast mul- 
titude of cases, to make the leader of 
an orchestra the employer instead of 
the entertainment establishment hir- 
ing the music. Congress could hardly 
have intended a result which, I say it 
with all deference, seems so absurd 
and subversive of the object of the 
legislation. 

In the 38 years that I have headed 
the Federation, no problem has had 
more of my attention than that of try- 
ing to get such social security for the 
members of my organization as the 
law intended or should have intended 
to give. But in spite of the Federa- 
tion’s activity and expense the law 
has largely failed to give security to 
our members, who as a class stand in 
direct need of it. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the effect that the construc- 
tion of the employer-employee status, 
which courses throughout the Fed- 
eral and State legislation, and the 
Federal administrative view of which 
greatly influences State administra- 
tion, has had in depriving our mem- 
bers of the benefits believed to have 
been intended by our Social Security 
system. It is also difficult to exag- 
gerate the effect upon our members 
of the failure of the States-Federal 
system to take care of and give cred- 
its for multi-State employment. Ac- 
cording to Social Security Board fig- 
ures, of 27,600,000 wage-earners with 
credits 3,800,000 received benefits in 
1938. Data from our Locals strongly 
indicate that we have 130,000 mem- 
bers who, had their services been io- 
calized and counted, would have had 
wage credits. We had at most only 
2,130 who received compensation. 
Assuming our unemployment condi- 
tion to have been no worse than that 
which existed among all laborers cov- 
ered by the Act (in fact it was much 
worse) the number of Federation 
members who would have received 
compensation had they been treated 
like the large group that did receive 
compensation would have been 14,300; 
that is, if our members could have 
received wage credits as did those 
employees in the general group, the 
musicians who would have received 
benefits would have been at least 
seven times as many as actually did 
receive them. As a matter of fair 
inference from pertinent facts the 
figure would probably be 12 times in- 
stead of seven times as many. 

That the American musician is in 
dire need of Social Security cannot be 
questioned. Prior to the formation 
of the Federation the economic status 
of musicians hardly could have been 
lower. Their wages were pitiably 
meagre. They were dependent en- 
tirely upon the good or ill will of 
their employers. They unrestrictedly 
engaged in destructive competition 
with one another. They were swindled 
by promoters. The organization, 
though faced with many problems, 
gradually brought about improvement 
to a point where musicians could 
assume an economic and social posi- 
tion in keeping with their contribu- 
tion to American life. 
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The unemployment problem in the 
field -of “commercial” music ante- 
dates the depression and was brought 
on by the widespread technological 
developments in the amusement in- 
dustry and by the mass influx of 
alien musicians. In the report of the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization (Rep. No. 1575, 71st 
Congress, 2nd Session 19) the facts 
concerning the unemployment condi- 
tion in “commercial” music were 
found to be as follows: 

“At this time there is distressing 
unemployment among American 
musicians, not alone because of the 
general economic situation but also 
because of radical changes in the 
music employment field. During the 
last two decades, the demands of 
motion pictures, night clubs, cafes, 
and like places of entertainment 
brought about a great increase in 
the number of instrumental musi- 
cians depending upon their employ- 
ment as such for a livelihood. Also, 
until very recently, general prosper- 
ity has prevailed. But for the past 
two or three years the American 
musician has not shared in the gen- 
eral prosperity. He has had to ad- 
just himself to many adverse con- 
ditions precipitated upon him. The 
legitimate theatre is in decline; mo- 
tion pictures are generally adopting 
sound and dispensing with orches- 
tras, so that where some 23,000 mu- 
sicians were employed in motion 
pictures a year or so ago only about 
half of that number are employed 
now; also the radio, which of itself 
decreases musical employment op- 
portunities, is resorting to records 
and recorded programs. This con- 
dition is aggravated by the admis- 
sion of these alien musicians.” 

Congress acting on these facts cor- 
rected the alien problem by the enact- 
ment of the Act of March 17, 1932 (47 
Stat. 67). 

Naturally the depression took a dis- 

proportionate toll of musicians’ em- 
- ployment. When hard times come 
either to entertainment’ establish- 
ments or private persons the first 
thing dispensed with is music. The 
prospects for the future employment 
of musicians are none too bright. I 
am almost certain that the return of 
business prosperity will be reflected 
very belatedly in the re-employment 
of musicians. The musicians being 
the first to go will for like reason be 
the last to return. Besides that, the 
field of mechanical reproduction is 
spreading itself across the horizon of 
every musical employment opportun- 
ity. 

Upon consideration of the factual 
data with regard to the present griev- 
ous economic condition of American 
musicians and their none too favor- 
able outlook for the future, it is in- 
conceivable that Congress will sanc- 
tion any law or interpretation that so 
discriminates against them. I hope 
and believe that upon a consideration 
of the presentation of the General 
Counsel for the Federation you will 
come to appreciate the necessity for 
immediate remedial revision of the 
Social Security Act to provide pro- 
tection for musicians and other work- 
ers who find themselves in similar 
predicaments. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(s) JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


(Copy) 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 


March 22, 1939. 
Mr. Joseph N. Weber, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
1450 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Mr. Weber: 

By direction of the Chairman, I ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 18th. 

As you no doubt know, your letter 
‘was read to the Committee by General 
Ansell when he presented your case 
to the Committee. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(s) MILTON COOPER, 
Clerk. 


General counsel appeared before the 
Committee and gave the most brilliant 
argument in favor of amendments to the 
Social Security Law, so as to have all 
members made beneficiaries thereof, At 
the time a copy of the hearings before 
the Committee was sent to every local for 
their information. 





Miscellaneous 
It is always known that antagonists of 
organized labor would leave no oppor- 
tunity pass to interfere with its effective- 





ness to protect the interests of workers, 
but it was never contemplated or held as 
possible that attempts could and would 
be made to destroy unions of workers, 
and make same practically unlawful. Yet 
such attempt was made in the States of 
California, Washington and Oregon. 

Of these attempts the one in California 
was the most vicious. In said State a 
proposition known as No. 1 was submitted 
to a referendum vote of the people. 
Among other stipulations it contained 
one to the effect that economic disputes 
were matters which affected the employer 
and his immediate employees only, and 
that interfering therewith, even though by 
a labor union whose own members were 
affected thereby, was an unlawful act. 
This meant that a union could not even 
discipline its own members were they to 
act as strike breakers against other mem- 
bers. 

To organized labor in California it be- 
came a matter of life and death that the 
proposition be defeated. 

As a member of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, I 
brought the matter to the Council’s at- 
tention, and as a result all International 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. who had not already been seized 
with the importance of the matter had 
their attention called to same. Our own 
International Executive Board financed 
local unions in three States to be helpful 
to them in making propaganda against 
the proposed anti-labor legislation. 

To the everlasting credit of our local 
unions in all three States and their offi- 
cers, it must be said that they left no 
stone unturned to have such legislation 
defeated. For instance, the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles locals made financial 
sacrifices to bring this about. 

To make the opposition to such legis- 
lation more effective, Brother King or- 
ganized the locals in Northern, and 
Brother Tenney those in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Both these members distin- 
guished themselves in efforts in this di- 
rection. In addition to this, Brother King 
acted as chairman of the fighting commit- 
tee of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

Local unions in Washington and Ore- 
gon and the officers thereof rendered like 
services. 

Mass meetings were held; I partici- 
pated in one in Los Angeles, attended by 
approximately 4,000 members of Local 47, 
which was addressed in addition to other 
labor leaders, by Brothers Tenney, Gil- 
lette and myself. San Francisco local 
bands paraded in their own and other 
cities, in efforts to create rightful antag- 
onism to this proposed anti-labor legisla- 
tion. 

In California as well as in Washington, 
organized labor was successful in having 
the proposition defeated. Full credit was 
given to organized musicians in Cali- 
fornia for the arousing of great public 
sentiment against proposed legislation. In 


Oregon the law was passed, but its consti- | 


tutionally is at the present time con- 
tested in the courts. 


New instruments or contraptions which 
have the tendency to narrow the employ- 
ment of musicians are continually in- 
vented. Hammond organ has now been 
followed by the invention of an instru- 
ment named “Novachord.” Similar to 
Hammond organ the insrument, however, 
has a greater variety in the imitation of 
musical instruments. This variety in- 
cludes all string instruments as well as 
the majority of wood winds and brass 
instruments. In a group a Novachord 
may be used for the purpose of such imi- 
tation and thereby as a whole may pro- 
duce orchestral effects. 

For the purpose of regulating its use 
as far as members of our organization 
are concerned, the President issued or- 
ders that this instrument could not be 
played by members except as a solo in- 
strument. However, many cases devel- 
oped where the instrument was to be 
added to an orchestra without displacing 
anyone. Then the result would have been 
that instead of protecting employment of 
our members, it would have destroyed 

















such, at least in a case of a pianist or 
organist who plays Novachord. 


The matter was at length discussed by 
the International Executive Board and 
finally the following rules were adopted 
by the Board to regulate the services of 
our members playing the instrument and 
to avoid that its use may displace mem- 
bers either by using the instrument in 
the place of members or by having the 
number of members playing the instru- 
ment reduced by reason of the use of 
this instrument: 


Rules Covering the Playing of Novachord 
or Hammond Organ 

1. When Novachord or Hammond 
Organ is added to an orchestra or 
any other combination of musicians, 
the number of men playing in such 
orchestra or other musical combina- 
tion cannot be reduced. 


2. Novachord or Hammond Organ 
cannot be played by a member if it 
takes the place of other musicians 
playing at the place in which it is 
installed. 


38. A member cannot play Nova- 


chord or Hammond Organ alone in 
places where musicians were form- 
erly employed except he does so with 
the consent of the local. 

4. Novachord or Hammond Organ 
cannot be played alone for accom- 
panying singers or instrumental solo- 
ists in broadcasting studios or film 
studios in which such services were 
formerly performed by other musi- 
cians, unless the local union gives its 
consent. 


Note: Nothing in the above rules 
can be so construed as setting aside 
or interfering with any minimum 
number of men law a local may main- 
tain affecting all members alike. 

As to the invention of new instruments 
in general, all of which have the tendency 
to interfere with the employment of mu- 
sicians, I also call your attention to one 
termed “Dance Vision.” This instrument 
consists of a large portable sound pro- 
jector which projects the picture of an 
orchestra 7x9 or 8x10 on a screen and at 
the same time makes the music audible 
to the audience. This machine could be 
rented to dance halls. Of course, as usual 
it is pretended by the inventor that it 
could not displace musicians as it could 
only be used in dance halls for three or 
four numbers. Of course, this is mere 
conjecture. We can safely assume that 
if used at all such use would not be re- 
stricted. However, the inventor offered 
the Federation the opportunity to acquire 
an interest in the corporation which man- 
ufactures the instrument, and thereby 
have the opportunity to control its use. 
It is useless to further dwell upon this, 
as the best the Federation could expect 
is that by assuming such control it had 


| invited numerous lawsuifs. Anyone who 


had any experience at all in litigation 
concerning the use of a patented article 
would immediately come to the conclu- 
sion that such litigation would at the best 
only prove a feeble attempt to protect 
musicians against the inroads of a ma- 
chine upon their employment. 


The Federation did not acquire an in- 


| terest in the ownership, manufacture and 


in the machine in question. 


As a result of the aforesaid, the entire 
field of the mechanical music is brought 
into one’s vision. 

In reference thereto, the Federation 
recently had the following illuminating 
experience: 

Sometime back, a company which 
named itself “Opera-on-Tour” made ar- 
rangements for touring the country. Upon 
investigation, it was found that in the 
performances of opera by said company, 
canned music was to be used. It ap-. 
peared that the musical scores for these 
operas had been recorded by the London, 
England, Symphony Orchestra. An ex- 
pelled member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, so at least the Presi- 
dent's office was advised, was successful 
in interesting a prominent lady in the 
proposition, and she invested quite a sum 
of money in same. Our organization en- 
listed the assistance of the IATSE in the 
matter. Finally, the highly cultured lady 
who sponsored the company, visited the 
President's office and advised us of. her 
interest in the matter. The activities of 
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our organization in the protection of the 
interests of our members in their employ- 
ment, was explained to her, and answer 
was made in response to her query that 
under an agreement with the IATSE, re- 
quests for assistance are made by us to 
said organization to be helpful in mat- 
ters in which employment opportunities 
of our members are involved and such 
request would be made in the Opera-on- 
Tour case. Sometime thereafter, an in- 
junction suit was entered against the 
Federation and me for interfering with 
the performance of the Opera-on-Tour 
Company. After a long and protracted 
hearing, an injunction was issued against 
us based upon the premise that no labor 
question was involved and that therefore 
we had no right to interfere with the per- 
formances of the company. 


Of course, we have appealed the injunc- 
tion. Under the wording of same we can 
even be forced to permit our members to 
augment canned music, that is, to play 
in conjunction with same if an employer 
desires to have them do so. 


As a result. of this injunction, ‘Vode 
Vision,” an organization which was 
formed for the purpose of placing variety 
shows in houses with canned music, 
threatened us with a damage suit and 
injunction proceedings if our members 
would not be permitted to record music 
for the purpose of being used by actors 
or singers on the stage. 

As to this, it appears to me at leasi, 
that it is a great difference between being 
prevented from calling the stage hands 
to our assistance, and the enforcing of 
an edict upon our organization that it 
could not prevent its own members from 
making recordings for actors and singers 
to be used by them in theatrical per- 
formances and thereby agree to the de- 
stroying of all their opportunities for 
employment in theatres. (This last year 
about 6,000 of our members had such em- 
ployment more or less permanent.) 
Suffice it to say that if such suit is 
entered against us, the Federation will 
contest same through all the courts. 


In reference to the use of radio records 
the following situation developed in 
Canada: 

The Dominion Parliament some years 
ago passed a law that recordings could 
not be used by radio Stations during eve- 
ning hours. Recently attempts have been 
made by broadcasters to have the law 
revoked. To this the Canadian locals 
under leadership of Brother Murdoch, the 
Canadian member of the International 
Executive Board, strongly objected. 
Hearings concerning this matter were 
held before the Canadian Radio Commis- 
sion and the Federation solicited the 
assistance of record manufacturers in 
the position of opposition that we had 
assumed in the matter. One of the re- 
corders unhesitatingly gave such assist- 
ance and for this purpose sent a strong 
letter to the Canadian Radio Commission, 
whereas the -other who also promised 
such assistance only sent a letter of a 
very perfunctory nature, and at the same 
time sub-rosa offered to the Canadian 
Radio Commission a free supply of all 
his recordings for use by radio stations 
during evening hours, which, to say the 
least, was a gross breach of good faith at 
his hands which we did not expect to 
ever become the victim of. Through the 
untiring efforts of Brother Murdoch, all 
attempts to have broadcasters permitted 
to again use recorded music during the 
evening hours have been defeated. 

Television will also make its appear- 
ance before long and, if successful, may 
revolutionize the entire amusement fieid. 
Nothing more can be said about same 
now except that if successful it holds out 
the danger that it may unfavorably affect 
the moving picture industry. However, 
at the present time the transmission of 
television only extends to the horizon 
unless it be done through the medium of 
a cable. The latter method, however, 
appears to be so expensive as to call into 
question its practicability. Pages could 
be written about television, but the above 
covers practically everything insofar as 
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its present state of development is of 
interest to us. : 

In concluding the reporting upon the 
subjects under this caption of the report, 
I say without hesitation that our organi- 
zation is confronted with more problems 
and the solving of more technical ques- 
tions in the regulating and protecting of 
the employment of our members than all 
the other international organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor combined. And yet we have 
‘been singularly successful in so doing, 
at least as far as conditions over which 
we or any other labor organization has 
any control, permitted it. 

Often the President’s office meets the 
impatience of local unions or members, 
as to why certain things were, or are 
not. successfully done, or why certain 
propositions were, or are not handled in 
the manner as they held it should be 
done. There is no objection to this. 
More especially not if members are af- 
fected by developments affecting their 
employment opportunities. But there is 
one thing sure to be said about it all, and 
that is; no local union will ever be able 
to do that which a national organization 
finds impossible to do. Economic condi- 
tions circumscribe the opportunities of 
men in all walks of life, and therefore 


they are also more often than not the | 
determining factor whether our organiza- | 


tion will always be successful in every 
one of its efforts to further the interests 
of our members. Our organization has, 
however, a right to maintain that it has 
been as successful as any other labor 
organization and a good deal more so 
than many. 





Relief Projects 


As unemployment stalked the nation 
and millions of workers found themselves 
out of employment, Congress was com- 
pelled to follow a policy of finding em- 
ployment or otherwise relieving them. 
For this purpose it began to appropriate 
billions of dollars. Necessity of relief was 
felt by millions of workers. We were 
especially interested in the unemployment 
of white collar workers to which we belong. 
An agreement was about to be reached 
between the President’s office and the 
Federal Relief Administration that the 
Federal relief of unemployed musicians 
should be left to the supervision of the 
local unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Musicians, under the super- 
vision of the President's office of the 
Federation. However, an unexpected de- 
velopment concerning the unlawful use 
of relief money developed and this led 
to the change of the opinion of the Fed- 
eral Government how relief could be best 
handled. The result was that we lost 
the opportunity of supervising the relief 
of our own members, and the supervision 
of the relief of all unemployed was left 
in the hands of the States. As a result, 
local unions were dependent upon their 
influence of their respective States to 
have their unemployed participate in the 
relief. Some of them were highly suc- 
cessful, others fairly so, but many not at 
all. Finally a State relief supervision 
proved unsatisfactory, and supervision 
was again assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Knowing how small the num- 
ber of musicians enjoying relief during 
State supervision really was as compared 
with their number really in need of re- 
lief, ‘the President’s office immediately 
made a survey, which disclosed the num- 
ber of musicians employed on relief 
projects in all states. The survey showed 
that less than 5,000 musicians had been 
on relief, and this was highly unsatis- 
factory. I went to Washington and 
stayed there for a considerable time, 
pressing for better recognition of the 
needs of our members. The result was, 
that after the Federal Relief was estab- 
lished, I was appointed as assistant to 
the Music Project Administrator. 

I felt then that from assistant I would 
speedily develop to be chief complainant 
against the Administration of the Act, 
and this is exactly what came to pass. 
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the neighborhood of 11,000 of our mem- 
bers finally found relief. 

One of the main activities of the Fed- 
eral authorities in charge of these proj- 
ects was the forming of symphony or- 
chestras with the expectation that same 
would eventually become so well estab- 
lished in public favor that after the Fed- 
eral Projects were discontinued, most of 
them could be successfully continued. 

The President’s office of our Federation 
does and always did hold that artificial 
stimulation of the growth and mainte- 
nance of symphony orchestras will fall 
short of success, and no one can hold 
otherwise who has any knowledge what- 
soever of the origin of such orchestras 
and their general eventual development. 
It takes many years, and in some cases 
decades before such orchestras are well 
established, and they were at all times 
and in the main remain so now, depend- 
ent upon the munificence of public-spir- 
ited citizens. 

The love of good music and under- 
standing by the American people is well 
established, and this finds its expression 
in the sixteen or more of the well estab- 
lished symphony orchestras which may 
now be considered as permanent and 
approximately one hundred fifty others 
which are now maintained and many of 
which may grow into permanency. How- 
ever, all of this development has precious 
little to do with the activities of WPA 


music projects. Therefore, they were 
not established for artistic reasons but 
for the purpose of alleviating the eco- 


nomic distress of unemployed musicians; 
in other words, the same as relief proj- 
ects of other workers, to give the hungry 
an opportunity to subsist. To turn such 
a government duty (and it is nothing 
else) into a general cultural experiment, 
is an error which had the result that 
musicians on relief were often subjected 
to injustices. 

As an illustration, will cite a case 
which developed in the State of Florida. 
The Federal Musical projects established 
in some cities had proven entirely satis- 
factory to the population and for a con- 
siderable time were properly maintained. 
However, to establish a state symphony 
orchestra, these projects were practically 
destroyed. Musicians who had been on 
same and played instruments which could 
be used in a so-called symphony orches- 
tra were obliged to.leave their homes to 
become members of same and others 
were left without employment. 

This led to much bitterness among 
members on relief. Their locals became 
interested and protests by the wholesale 
were sent to the relief administration in 
Washington. In addition to protests 
which had already been made, the fol- 


lowing communication was sent to an | 


authority having the Federal music proj- 
ects in charge: 


(Copy) 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

MUSICIANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
1450 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
August 2, 1938. 
Via Registered Mail 
Miss Alma S. Munsell, 
Assistant to the Director, 
Federal Music Project, 
1734 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Madam: 

Enclosed please find copies of pro- 
tests against the discontinuance of 
WPA projects in Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg and Miami, and the concentra- 
tion of relief musicians in one town, 
Jacksonville. 

These arrangements created undue 
hardships upon members of our or- 
ganization, and as it appears to be 
agreed to was to give State Director 
Nice an opportunity to shine as a 
symphony orchestra director. The 
last notice that we received here was 
to the effect that he insisted that our 
member who is District Business Man- 
ager on the Project in Tampa, is to 
resign his office. Mr. Glenn Kay, the 
member in question, is President of 
our local union in Tampa, and it ap- 
pears that his dismissal is one of 





However, under Federal supervision, in 


spite. 
The activities of Mr. Nice and the 
results thereof are absolutely unbear- 





able. I hope something can be done 
to adjust the matter, as otherwise I 
will be constrained to complain and 
insist upon a thorough investigation 
and upon a hearing of all musicians 
who were formerly on WPA project, 
who were discontinued. 

The entire arrangement is outrage- 
ously unfair. Musicians who receive 
no more than $75. a month are sup- 
posed to pull up stakes, leave town 
and report in Jacksonville. I was of 
the opinion that relief was for the 
purpose of feeding the hungry, and 
not for the purpose of aggrandizement 
of individual musical directors. What 
makes the matter more confoundedly 
unjust is that the people in the towns 
where the projects were formerly 
maintained, were entirely satisfied 
with the bands and orchestras. 

It is with much regret that this 
office beholds such a miscarrying of a 
Government’s altruistic movement to 
relieve the unemployed. 

Awaiting your reply, for which I 
thank you in advance, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The injustices perpetrated upon our 
members were finally somewhat ameli- 
orated. The conductor of the symphony 
orchestra was demoted, and some musical 
projects which were discontinued were 
re-established; however, not all musicians 
who were formerly part of same were 
returned thereto. As a result of these 
activities, most of the musicians were 
returned, to the projects of which they 
were formerly members, as these projects 
were re-established. However, a few of 
them were retained in Jacksonville but 
upon query I was advised that they did 
so on their own volition. 

This case is clearly an illustration that 
the establishing of a State symphony 
orchestra merely benefitted the director 
of such orchestra who, we may rightfully 
doubt, had precious little symphonic ex- 
perience. Our local unions in the State 
protested against this arrangement and 
finally, after many months of endeavors 
by the President’s office, and continual 
protests and agitation of the representa- 
tives of the interested locals who distin- 
guished themselves in the effort to cor- 
rect the situation, such was corrected. 

I have no fault to find with the estab- 
lishment of large orchestras consisting 
of relief musicians, but if they lead to 
such mischievous machinations as was 
the case in Florida, then in them the pur- 
pose of ameliorating the conditions of 
the unemployed greatly miscarries. 

Another injustice which many of our 
musicians on relief finally suffered was 
their re-examination after they had been 
on a project for a long time, and this was 
done, so it was alleged, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they had im- 
proved in their musicianship. This policy 
was entirely foreign to the purpose for 
which relief projects were inaugurated. 
Music projects were not conceived to be 
schools of music, but to lessen the eco- 
nomic hardship under which the unem- 
ployed musicians, the same as any other 
worker on relief, suffered. 

A certain amount of appropriated 
money was earmarked for the relief of 
the so-called white collared element, 
which includes writers, painters, actors, 
musicians, etc., and by reason of our 
number, the largest individual class re- 
lieved among them were members of our 
Federation. 


How involved the question of relief had 
really become and still is is further 
illustrated by the following: 

At the time the Federal Government 
assumed the relief, it found that the 
hours of labor and working conditions 
were more favorable to the New York 
musicians on relief than to those on relief 
in other towns, and the Government in- 
sisted upon placing them all on one plane, 
which meant the lowering of conditions 
of the New York musicians. Much agi- 
tation developed among them concerning 
this question, and rightfully so, but the 
Administration was adamant, and an or- 
der was about to be issued that unless 
the New York musicians would agree to 
the modifications of their working condi- 
tions, that the relief project in their city 








would have to be discontinued. It was 








then that I was called to Washington to 
confer about the matter with representa- 
tives of the Federal Relief Administra- 
tion, to whom I made, in effect, the follow- 
ing statements: 

That my sympathies in the case were 
with the New York musicians, that while 
Federal relief was under State super- 
vision, they had agreed with the State 
upon certain wage and working condi- 
tions. Now, as the Federal Government 
had taken over relief, it was demanded 
of them to agree to lower conditions than 
they enjoyed during the period that relief 
was under State supervision relief, in 
both cases being paid for from the na- 
tional treasury. That it was incompre- 
hensible that the Federal Government 
should insist that these musicians should 
now agree to a change of conditions less 
beneficial to them than they formerly 
enjoyed. Nothing further came of the 
matter. The New York relief project 
was not discontinued. However, the 
Workers’ Alliance, which made the most 
noise about the matter and was the least 
successful, immediately ascribed this suc- 
cess to their own efforts, whereas same 
was positively only the result of the ac- 
tivities of the representative of the Fed- 
eration in convincing the Federal authori- 
ties that the position of the New York 
musicians in the case was absolutely 
correct. 

In connection with further develop- 
ments in WPA musical projects, will say 
that three years ago Congress cut 
$800,000,000 from the appropriation for 
relief of the unemployed with the expecta- 
tion that as there was then an upswing 
in business, or in other words, the major 
depression seemed to have passed, that 
private industries would absorb many of 
the unemployed. As a result, the num- 
ber of unemployed on relief was reduced 
by many hundred thousands; many of 
them were employed by industries, but 
no musicians were among them. The 
reason was, and still is, that in a large 
part of the amusement industry, tech- 
nological progress has almost totally de- 
stroyed the employment opportunities of 
musicians, and in others, such as the 
radio industry, such opportunities did not 
develop to the extent of absorbing all 


‘those who had lost their employment in 


the other industries. Of course, the num- 
ber of musicians stricken from relief lists 
at the time Congress made the cut in 
relief appropriation were never rein- 
stated. 


As you, of course, know the country is 
divided into districts for relief purposes; 
as the amount paid to musicians on re- 
lief as well as other workers varies in 
same, the Federal Government some time 
ago decided that nowhere should the 
relief exceed $1,000.00 per year for any 
one person. Under the present setup of 
musical relief projects such a_ policy 
would have either meant their discontinu- 
ance or a considerable cut in the amount 
paid to musicians. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s office, through Attorney Ansell, 
addressed the following letter to the 
President of the United States: 


(Copy) 
ANSELL, ANSELL & MARSHALL 


Tower Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June 7, 1938, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. President: 


We have recently been advised of 
an administration plan tentatively 
worked out for the execution and ad- 
ministration of the forthcoming work 
relief-recovery Act with respect to 
Federal Project No. 1, which includes 
the projects having to do with the 
employment of musicians, artists, 
actors and writers. We are advised 
that this tentative plan has had to be 
so shaped as to accommodate itself to 
the limitation, prescribed by the Pres- 
ident, that the man-year expenditure 
must not hereafter exceed $1,000. 
Such a reduction below the existing 
amount of expenditure is so consider- 
able that the plan of execution of this 
particular Federal Project has neces- 
sarily had to undergo such modifica- 
tion as will, in our judgment, largely 
frustrate the accomplishment of the 





entire Project. 
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Our particular interest, of course, 
lies in the application of this tenta- 
tive plan to the musicians of this 
country, or more specifically, to the 
great number of musicians now un- 
employed but who formerly earned a 
livelihood for themselves and their 
families by the playing of instru- 
mental music. The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians is composed of 
practically all the musicians of our 
country whose vocation, regardless of 
their relative distinction as musi- 
cians, has been the playing of music 
as a profession or a means of liveli- 
hood. We know their condition well, 
better of course than we know the 
condition of any other group included 
in this Project. Our knowledge of the 
condition of our own members, as 
well as our less definite knowledge of 
the condition of the other groups in- 
cluded in this Project, justifies us in 
expressing to you our deep conviction 
that the reduction of the man-year 
amount to $1,000 will have a thor- 
oughly destructive effect upon the 
projects upon which musicians are 
employed, and doubtless, a similar 
effect upon the other projects within 
this group. Moreover, we believe that 
such reduction will necessarily have 
serious effects upon those for whose 
benefit such work-relief measures 
have been adopted. 

We are of course aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this project has been made 
the target of thoughtless and thor- 
oughly unjustifiable criticism by some 
sections of the public. We say 
“thoughtless and thoroughly unjusti- 
fiable criticism’ we think advisedly. 
Nobody can question the condition of 
this group and its need of relief. The 
musician, the actor, the artist, the 
writer, have to live as well as those 
whose usual vocations were cast in 
more material patterns. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that they are 
fairly entitled to some special con- 
sideration, as members of these 
groups are as a rule less adjustable 
to the performance of other labor. Of 
all classes, musicians perhaps are the 
least adjustable to the performance 
of work other than that to which they 
have long devoted themselves. 

Besides, Mr. President, as of course 
you personally appreciate, cultural 
values have their place in our na- 
tional life, a place of such prime im- 
portance that it can be ignored or 
neglected only to do vital injury to 
our people. Our people as a whole 
have cultural appreciations, and they 
are entitled to have cultural advan- 
tages and inspirations; these should 
be fostered by government whenever 
it can be done consistently with sound 
government policy. Since the bene- 
ficiaries of this Federal Project must 
have the aid of government to sub- 
sist, it would seem wise and to the 
best national advantage to employ 
them for accomplishments of the best 
possible quality attainable through 
the work of those to be employed. 

We beg to submit, Mr. President, 
that such standards of performance 
and accomplishment cannot be had and 
maintained on such a limited man- 
year expenditure. We are convinced 
that your decision establishing this 
limitation will prove to be harmful 
not only from the point of view of the 
specific and immediate object of re- 
lief-legislation but from the point of 
view of the larger national interests 
as well. Accordingly, on behalf of 
the musicians of the country and in 
the name of the Federation of Musi- 
cians, we respectfully ask you to re- 
consider your decision. 

We are, Mr. President, with high 
esteem, 

Very respectfully yours, 

(s) JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


The following is the reply of Admin- 
istrator Hopkins: 


(Copy) 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
1734 New York AVENUE, N. W. 
WasuinetTon, D. C. 

June 21, 1938. 
Mr. Joseph N. Weber, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
1450 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Weber: 

The President has referred to me 
your letter of June 7th in which you 
request that serious consideration be 
given to the effect upon musicians 
employed by the Federal Music Proj- 
ect of the establishment of $1,000 as 
the maximum per man year cost. 

This matter is occupying our full 
attention at the present time and no 
final decision has as yet been reached. 
You may be assured, however, that in 
making our budget for the new fiscal 
year we shall not lose sight of the 





intent of this program to rehabilitate 
musicians. 


Sincerely yours, 
(s) HARRY L. HOPKINS, 
Administrator. 


The following answer was made: 


(Copy) 
June 25, 1938. 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, 
Works Progress Administration, 
1734 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hopkins: 


This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your kind favor of June 21st in refer- 
ence to the Federal Music Project and 
I thank you for same. 

That you may in the performance 
of your services in the most important 
position insofar as Federal relief of 
human misery is concerned, continue 
to be as successful in the future as 
you have been in the past, is the sin- 
cere wish of 


Very truly yours, 
(s) JOE N. WEBER. 
JNW:SGH 
The result was that wages on music 
relief projects were but little disturbed. 


In reference to keeping as many musi- 
cians as possible on relief, we were con- 
fronted on two different occasions with 
an attempted and finally a definite reduc- 
tion of the number of musicians on relief, 
for the reason that the relief administra- 
tion having music projects in charge, at 
times expended money regardless of their 
budget which was to cover an entire 
fiscal year, and hence before the close of 
same had to retrench. To our protest 
generally the stereotyped answer was 
made that the deficiency of funds left no 
other alternative except to reduce the 
number of musicians on relief. Such con- 
ditions became more acute in some dis- 
tricts and states than in others. 


During the writing of this report, relief 
conditions developed as follows: 

The President of the United States told 
Congress that an appropriation of $875,- 
000,000 was necessary for relief purposes 
until July, 1939. In response efforts were 
made in Congress to hold the amount to 
$725,000,000. Had they been successful, 
hundreds of thousands of workers would 
immediately have lost their relief. The 
shock upon municipalities and cities upon 
whom the duty to relieve the unem- 
ployed would have then devolved can be 
better imagined than described. Congress 
finally agreed to an appropriation of 
$825,000,000, and this no doubt prevented 
economic misery to countless thousands, 
but did not prevent same for many other 
thousands which lost their relief by the 
$50,000,000 cut in the appropriation re- 
quested by the President. 

During the time that the Deficiency 
Committee, which is the sub-committee of 
the House Appropriation Committee, con- 
sidered a reduction in the amount which 
the President of the United States had 
recommended for relief, members of this 
Deficiency Committee privately expressed 
the opinion that some white collar relief 
should be discontinued, having in mind 
writers, musicians and actors. Confer- 
ences of this committee were held with- 
out giving proper opportunity of public 
hearing, and only such representatives of 
labor which became aware of the fact that 
the committee would recommend a reduc- 
tion of the appropriation in the amount 
above named, insisted upon a hearing and 
same was granted. The President’s office 
of our organization was advised at practi- 
cally the eleventh hour that a proposition 
would perhaps be made to the committee 
to do away with musical and theatrical 
projects entirely, and our representative 
in Washington, Michael Flynn, who acts 
on behalf of our and fourteen Interna- 
tional labor organizations on legislative 
matters, was successful in convincing the 
member of the committee who intended to 
make the suggestion that this would mean 
distress to many thousands of musicians, 
and as a result same was not made. 

As to relief appropriation, there is 
primarily the following to consider: 

If Congress appropriates a certain sum 
and leaves the question of its earmarking 
to the President, and Le advises the relief 





administrator of his opinion, then our 


plea must be addressed to the President 
of the United States. However, if Con- 
gress does earmark the amount which 
should be expended for white-collared or 
other workers necessary for relief, then 
an explanation of our position should be 
made to Congress. In the past it did not 
do so, and it may not de so now. If the 
matter is again left in the hands of the 
President, then our requests concerning 
the relief of musicians must be continued 
to be addressed to him or the Relief Ad- 
ministrator, as the case may be. 

So that you may have a correct idea 
of the situation concerning the relief of 
musicians, some two years or so ago many 
southern representatives raised the ques- 
tion why so much money was spent for 
relief on musical projects, stating that 
they had no knowledge of the benefit of 
same, at least that none had developed in 
their districts. 

In connection with this we must con- 
sider that out of approximately 700 local 
unions we have but few in sparsely settled 
districts of our country and, of course, 
representatives in Congress who repre- 
sent these extended districts are the same 
as the others, chiefly interested in the 
affairs which benefit the people of their 
own states or districts, and many such 
had no special interest in music projects 
as they had never come in contact with 
their activities. 

Therefore, to convince them of the value 
of such projects, the Relief Administrator 
turned to our Federation with the request 
that the Music Project bands and orches- 
tras be permitted to make recordings to 
be used over radio stations in such dis- 
tricts only in which no Federal Music 
Projects were maintained, or could not 
be maintained for the reason that there 
were not sufficient musicians in the dis- 
trict to establish same, and through these 
means convince Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from such districts of their value. 
This was agreed to. Since then the Pres- 
ident’s office had no end of trouble with 
the matter, as continually the Relief Ad- 
ministration had to have their attention 
called to the fact that these recordings 
were used in districts in which musical 
projects existed and that as a result 
thereof, many sustaining programs were 
furnished to the radio broadcasters for 
which musicians would otherwise be em- 
ployed. This situation is now practically 
corrected, even though now and then pro- 
tests about the matter still reach the 
President’s office. This sufficiently illus- 
trates that music or white-collared proj- 
ects do not appear to be very popular with 
Senators and Congressmen as their con- 
stituents do not profit thereby, at least 
not to such marked degree as to make an 
impression upon them, and this whether 
we will it or not, is quite an obstacle to 
overcome in our attempt to have relief 
money for white-collared workers ear- 
marked by Congress. 

In addition to this will say that tele- 
grams containing protests and requests 
sent to Senators and Congressmen have 
seldom the result expected. Such protests 
from all sources are overdone. This has 
the result that they are considered as a 
routine development and, more often than 
not, not even read by the representatives 
to whom they are addressed. Much more 
effective than telegrams is personal con- 
tact between Senators and Congressmen 
and their constituents, but when Congress 
is in session such contacts cannot be estab- 
lished to any considerable extent. 


I have been importuned by a committee 
representing several locals to acquaint all 
Senators and Congressmen with the fact 
that musicians suffer more than other 
workers in unemployment, as they are not 
readily absorbed in private industry and 
therefore relief money should be espe- 
cially earmarked for them. They were of 
the opinion that if the attention of mem- 
bers of Congress would be continually 
called to this that such result could be 
attained. 

I have already stated that the best way 
to reach Congressmen and Senators in any 
matter is by personal approach by their 





requests of locals by advising all locals 
through THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
and directly to, for such purpose, contact 
the Congressmen in their various districts 
through telegrams and letters or, better 
yet, personal contact with them. I did 
the same with State and District Confer- 
ences of locals but, for all that, if ear- 
marking of money is left to the President 
of the United States, then efforts should 
be made in the direction of again calling 
to his attention, as has been already done, 
the unfavorable position which musicians 
find themselves in compared to other un- 
employed, and hope for the best. 

During the last three years, a total of 
$17,513,572,000 has been spent by Federal, 
State and Local Governmnts for all kinds 
of relief. Last year the costs of such 
relief totaled $3,987,000,000. Relief can 
be divided into five different classes: 

The first and outstanding relief project 
is the WPA, which takes care of 3,000,000 
workers. Last year the program cost the 
Federal Government $2,105,773,000. State 
and local contributions for project ma- 
terials and the like brought the total up 


| to $2,457,228,000. 


Social Security 

Under this head are 2,556,000 persons 
estimated to*be now on the relief rolls 
set up under the legislation for the needy 
aged, dependent children and the blind. 
Of this group 1,819,000 are persons who 
received joint Federal and State non- 
contributory old-age assistance, 673,000 
are dependent children and 44,200 are 
blind. Last year the administration of 
this program cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $237,300,000 and States and local- 
ities $315,300,000. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Three hundred thousand are being sup- 
ported by the Government at an expense 
of $314,742,000. 


Rural Rehabilitation 


Possibly 1,000,000 farm families have 
been aided with Federal loans and grants 
in the last three years. Those that have 
received loans may not be classed as 
having received relief; total receiving 
loans, 680,000, since the program began 
in the fall of 1935; 440,000 have received 
grants. Cost of this program is borne by 
the Federal Government, and is set at 
$111,181,000. A large proportion of the 
loan funds are expected to be recovered. 


General or Direct Relief 


This form of relief was formerly greatly 
aided by Federal funds, but now is gener- 
ally the responsibility of States. From 
this form of relief the State Government 
units spent $550,092,000 last year, while 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
was only $1,320,000. 


Total Number Aided 


As shown by the last tabulated figures, 
the total number relieved was about 
8,000,000 persons. 

State and local relief activities of the 
Social Security type will, of course, con- 
tinue, as the necessity thereof existed 
long before the recent major depression 
developed and will always exist. As to 
WPA and the Farm Security Program, it 
is hard to comprehend how same could be 
ended as long as the necessity for it 
exists. However, if the program be sub- 
stituted by another, then as far as we are 
concerned, it is clear that no matter what 
the other may be, our efforts must remain 
in the direction to see to it that the relief 
of the white collared element be not dis- 
continued. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
some legislators to ignore this. One 
Congressman addressed a query to the 
Public Administrator of the Project to 
the effect whether it would be advisable 
to continue to relieve musicians as they 
represented a dying profession. This in- 
cident betrays the lack of knowledge of 
realities by this gentleman as well as his 
lack of discernment or comprehension as 
to what is involved insofar as the musi- 
cianship of our country is concerned. If 
music is a dying profession, then music 
itself is a dying art and would pass out of 
the picture of culture. However, no mat- 





constituents. However, I complied with the 
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mental creations of composers and the 
services of musical instrumentalists to 
transpose them into sound nevertheless 
remains necessary. Without these, there 
would eventually be no music to mech- 
anize; therefore, the necessity for the 
maintenance of an efficient musicianship. 
There will always be a future for the 
profession of music. Conditions may 
change, but as long as men remain cul- 
tured, guard the high standard music 
has reached, it will prevail and necessi- 
. tate’ a high standard of musicianship, 
which can only be maintained if musi- 
cians have employment. Of that, there 
can be no question. ; 

In a representative newspaper the 
opinion was recently voiced that the 
states would have to continue spending 
for relief and continue to function in a 
field which was formerly the problem of 
private charity and local communities. 
This is incorrect, as the building of high- 
ways, houses, etc., was formerly solely a 
function performed by private industry 
with. private capital. In other words, the 
Government is now forced to become the 
employer insofar as the 3,000,000 work- 
ers on WPA projects are concerned, and 
will have to continue to remain such until 
thie problem of unemployment caused by . 
technological progress has been solved. 

The relief of nearly 2,000,000 others by 
reason of old age, infirmities, etc., was 
always nceessary, but the burden of doing 
sO was easily met by the Government 
during prosperous times before millions 
of workers had lost their employment and 
had ceased to become potential consum- 
ers, and were not dependent upon the 
Government for employment at a wage 
which just about enabled them to meet 
the mere necessities of life. 

Of the immensity of WPA activities 
during the last three years, the follow- 
ing presents a true picture: 

17,600 new public buildings for cities, 
counties and states have been erected. 

280,000 miles of highways, roads and 
streets have been constructed or re- 
paired. Of this, 

23,600 miles of highways have been 
paved. . 

29,100 new bridges have been built, and 

23,500 have been repaired or improved. 

26,700 new dams for conservation pur- 
poses, and 

4,100 new storage dams were built. 

6,100 miles of new water mains, aque- 
ducts and distribution lines and 

8,900 miles of new storm and sanitary 
sewers were built. 

1,000 new athletic fields were estab- 
lished and 5,000 improved. 

8,700 new ditches for mosquito control 
were excavated and 5,000 improved. 

11,500 of other miles of ditches were 
excavated or improved. 

WPA activities in the interest of public 
health cover both construction and serv- 
ice categories. 

Construction projects have made up the 
bulk of the WPA programs, the largest 
part of construction has been in high- 
ways, street building and repair. 

The white collar programs contain the 
smallest part of the projects. In the 
latter the musical projects represented 
the bulk. 

At the time of the writing of this re- 
port, musicians are active in 260 projects, 
divided as follows: 


oS ee 167 
Bands .............. asisniaitk. Ta 
String Ensembles ............ 21 


The number of musicians relieved, 
6,803. However, the total number re- 
lieved is in the neighborhood of 9,000 as 
about 2,000 are active in WPA music 


should be given them in the same manner 
as given to workers in other fields. 

During the writing of this report it is 
entirely speculative what action Congress 
will finally take in regard to the relief of 
the unemployed. Opinions in Congress 
have not as yet crystalized sufficiently to 
clearly indicate what the eventual out- 
come will be. Many propositions have 
been discussed, but only one Bill has been 
introduced in Congress. Same has for 
its purpose the establishing of a Public 
Works Department instead of the WPA 
setup. As originally introduced, it did 
not provide for the relief of the white- 
collared element. Hence the President’s 
office of our Federation became immedi- 
ately active to, if possible, have the Bill 
amended so that the white-collared ele- 
ment to which we musicians belong would 
come under its provisions. For this pur- 
pose I instructed our agent in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Flynn, to contact every member 
of the Senate Committee which considered 
the Bill, and insist that same be amended 
to the extent to also include the white- 
collared element. In addition to this I 
addressed the following telegram to each 
Senator who was a member of the com- 
mittee: 

“On behalf of the 138,000 musicians 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, many thousands of whom are 
on Federal relief, I respectfully re- 
quest and ask that for humanitarian 
reasons Senate Bill S 1265 will be 
amended to the effect to include the 
white-collar element. Among the 
white-collar element on relief the mu- 
sicians represent a huge number. 
Their outlook for employment is des- 
perate. To leave them without any 
relief whatsoever as is provided for 
other workers will, of course, appeal 
to you as well as every other fair- 
minded man as unfair, hence this 
fervent appeal to you on their behalf. 

JOE N. WEBER, 
President, 
American Federation of Musicians.” 


At the same time this office advised 
every local union in whose jurisdiction 
music projects were maintained to con- 
tact the Senators of their respective 
States so that when the Bill came on the 
floor of the Senate, they will have already 
been requested to agree to an amendment 
including the white-collared element in 
same, as follows: 

“In Senate Bill S 1265, which pro- 
vides for the establishing of a De- 
partment of Public Works, the white- 
collar element is not included. This 
would mean that the unemployed mu- 
sicians, who belong to such element, 
would in future lose all Federal relief. 
For this reason you and the President 
of your Local are hereby advised and 
instructed to on behalf of the Local 
immediately wire to the Senators of 
your State and appeal to them that 
Senate Bill S 1265 be amended so as 
to also include the white-collar ele- 
ment to which musicians belong. Ap- 
peal to the Senators that for humani- 
tarian reasons this should be done. 
Send this telegram at once to your 
Senators as any delay in the matter 
may have the unfavorable reactions 
upon opportunities of our unemployed 
members to be continued on relief. 


JOE N. WEBER.” 

On the very day that all this was done, 
I left for Washington, met Mr. Flynn and 
was advised that the question of an 
amendment to the Bill was under con- 
sideration by the Special Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and Relief. 

A few hours thereafter I was advised 
that an amendment was agreed to that 
the provisions of the Bill should, in addi- 
tion to the Public Works project, include 
other projects. 


If the Bill passes (and it may have 





projects as supervisors, arrangers, copy- 
ists, etc. 

This explanation is made so that our 
members may have a clear picture of 
the relief situation, more especially of 
WPA, and realize that the problem of 
unemployment is not ours alone, but af- 
fects millions of others. However, our 
problem will be to convince the Govern- 
ment that even though musicians cannot 
be used for building and construction 
work in general, they are nevertheless 
entitled to relief, and that such relief 





done so after the writing of this report), 
projects can only be inaugurated in States 
which agree to pay in the neighborhood 
of 25 per cent for their maintenance, the 
Federal Government to pay the rest. 
States which will not do so will have no 
projects whatsoever. The Bill also in- 
cludes the following proviso: 

“(f) The rates of pay for persons 
employed upon any Public Works 
project undertaken under this title on 
force account and not under contract 
shall be based upon annual earnings 

for work of a similar character in the 
same locality as determined by the 








Administrator of Public Works, but 
no person shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at such rates for a week 
of employment on any such project 
unless he shall have worked at least 
thirty hours during such week.” 

This proviso if enacted will affect mu- 
sicians very unfavorably, as in many 
cases they do not work thirty hours per 
week. However, under the proposed Bill 
they would have to work thirty hours 
for the wage which is to be paid them. 
The State Administrator of Relief, ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government, will 
in each case have sole jurisdiction as to 
naming the prevailing wage. The effect 
on musicians will be that in such in- 
stances where they have to work many 
more hours than they formerly did, that 
their payment per hour would be corre- 
spondingly decreased. As an example, if 
they formerly worked twenty hours for 
the relief wage of $75 per month, and 
under the new Bill must work thirty 
hours for the same price, their wages are 
actually reduced. 

It is also possible that the Byrnes Bill 
will not pass, and that some other method 
of relieving the unemployed may be 
agreed upon. At the present time Con- 
gress is divided, one bloc holding that 
the entire relief should be turned over to 
the States for supervision, whereas the 
other bloc, whose opinion is reflected in 
the Byrnes Bill, holds that the Federal 
Government should continue to exercise 
supervision, but only in such States relief 
projects should be inaugurated which con- 
tribute thereto to the extent of about one- 
fourth of its cost. As to the activities of 
our organization to have Congress take 
care of the white-collared element, and 
as to the manner and degree in which 
they should be relieved, I can only repeat 
what I said before, that telegrams to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen will have precious 
little effect, more especially at this time 
when Congress is economy-minded, and 
even the President of the United States 
was not successful in changing its atti- 
tude as was clearly shown by the refusal 
of Congress in appropriating the entire 
amount which he requested for the relief 
of the unemployed. 

However, what can be done on behalf 
of our members on relief to have same 
continued will be done. But what is to 
be done depends upon the measure which 
has the most chance to pass Congress. It 
may be the Byrnes Bill or some other Bill. 
Then again, developments in this matter 
come so fast that often very little time 
exists to even contact members of Con- 
gress concerning same. For instance, if 
the Byrnes Bill is not adopted, a com- 
promise Bill may be introduced, perhaps 
with the approval of the White House. 
If such should be the case, then the like- 
lihood exists that such Bill may be dis- 
posed of in an incredibly short time. 


In connection with the matter will say 
that as long as we insist that a large 
element of workers (in this case the 
white-collared element) should also be re- 
lieved, it is very promising that such will 
be done. However, were we only to con- 
tend for the relief of musicians in addi- 
tion to those workers which do construc- 
tion work, and not contend for the relief 
of every class of white-collared workers, 
it would bring us nowhere, as it would 
create the opinion in Congress that the 
musicians expected to be placed in an 
exempt class as being entitled to relief to 
the exclusion of the other part of the 
element to which they belong, that is, the 
white-collared element. 

Local unions, of course, are fearful that 
the musical projects now maintained in 


be eventually the case, 


circumspect in the matter. For instance 





activities of our organization. 


their jurisdictions may be discontinued, 
but in the direction that such should not 
the Federation 
bends all its efforts, and let us hope that 
we will at least be as successful as con- 
ditions permit, and ‘we will certainly be 
more successful than if we had not been 


I am sure that the amending of the 
Byrnes Bill, which now also provides for 
other projects in addition to constructive 
projects, was largely the result of the 





Should between the writing of this re- 
port and the time of the convening of 
our Convention, the matter be finally dis- 
posed of by Congress, or it is necessary 
that any other explanation is to be made 
to the Convention concerning this matter, 
I will do so through a supplementary re- 
port. 





Conclusion 


It is always the duty of a National 
officer to acquaint conventions with re- 
alities. Members rightfully expect that 
their organization protect their interests 
to the limit in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances, and are often not ready or 
willing to agree to the existence of im- 
possibilities of meeting their desires, even 
though it is indisputably plain and obvi- 
ous that they exist. Therefore, all state- 
ments in a report of this kind must be 
made with all possible candor. The in- 
terests of the organization demand this. 
Omitting the explanation of realities 
for fear that same may be resented as it 
is not always very pleasing to realize 
them, would be a trespass upon the rights 
of a convention, which is entitled to be 
informed of anything and everything 
that affects or pertains to the interest of 
our organization. It is from this view- 
point I request the delegates to this 
Convention to consider this report. 

In our organization, the conventions 
are the masters, A tremendous duty de- 
volves upon them to guide the organiza- 
tion, to realize conditions as they actu- 
ally are, and meet them as possibilities 
permit. To do this well is a tremendous 
undertaking, but it has always been suc- 
cessfully done in the past. 

The complexion of our Conventions has 
now entirely changed. The increasing of 
the per diem of delegates which the Fed- 
eration, as a result of its present fiscal 
system can well afford, made it possible 
for scores of locals, more especially the 
smaller, to now send delegates to con- 
ventions which they were formerly finan- 
cially unable to do. As the vast majority 
of locals are now able to be represented 
at conventions, this has the immense 
value of knitting the organization closer 
together; and as numerous locals never 
before represented at conventions now 
realize that they are an important in- 
tegral part of the Federation, this in 
itself is an advantage which far out- 
weighs the value of any argument that 
our conventions may become unwieldy. 
I hold to the opinion that the more locals 
that are represented at conventions, the 
more successfully we will be able to 
maintain our organization. 

The last convention was attended by 
nearly 600 delegates. It followed the 
standard set by all previous conventions 
in assisting the Chairman in enforcing 
proper decorum, and each delegate re- 
spected the rights of each other delegate 
to free discussion of a question without 
interruption. 

Another policy always followed by our 
conventions is that no resolution or 
proposition can die in committee. Every 
one of them must be submitted to the 
convention for final decision. This is 
democratic and necessary so that every 
member or delegate receive a square 
deal. This has now been the policy of 
conventions for over 38 years and no 
doubt future conventions will see to it 
that it be continued. 

Speaking of new delegates and the 
erroneous opinion that some of them may 
in good faith hold of the affairs of our 
organization, will say that at the last 
convention I was advised that some dele- 
gates were of the opinion that the mem- 
bers of convention committees received 
special pay for their services and that 
this being so their appointment on com- 
mittees might be the result of favoritism. 
The executive officers of an organization 
are often exposed to all sorts of charges 
of playing politics or are even made the 

» | object of unfair innuendos as to their 
honesty. I suppose the President of our 


Federation is no exception to this rule: 
Have I not been repeatedly charged with 


(Continued on Page Eighteen of the 
International Musician) 
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{By Chauncey A. Weaver) 


The Wisconsin 
Musicians’ Associa- 
tion convened at 
Wisconsin Rapids 
on Sunday, May 7. 
Commissioned by 
President Joseph N. 
Weber to attend, I 
did so. The sur- 
roundings were pic- 
turesque. The 
Wisconsin River 
rolled majestically 
by; adjacent farm 
lands, with freshly 
turned furrows, 
gave mute yet im- 
pressive prophecy 
of opulent harvests 
Chauncey A. Weaver yet to be, while 
every tree-top had been transformed into 
a cathedral of song. 

The Witter Hotel was headquarters and 
the visitors were made to feel at home. 

The thirty-five Locals in the Badger 
Commonwealth were represented by 72 
delegates. It was a notable Conference 
from the standpoint of attendance, in- 
terest manifested and intelligent approach 
to the issues challenging consideration. 
Nothing radical or unreasonable was sug- 
gested or advocated. All seemed to ap- 
preciate the evolutionary changes which 
are gradually taking place; the social up- 
heavals which are going on all about us; 
and the futility of trying to check some 
of the currents which spring from we 
know not where, and which will terminate 
with equal indefiniteness. Every delegate 
seemed to realize the necessity of wise 
adjustment to changes and conditions 
which are beyond repression. 

Like every Conference which convenes, 
there were plenty of queries concerning 
the intricacies of the Social Security Tax; 
how to secure a band tax law which the 
taxpayers will stand for; how to handle 
the high school band situation—and a 
multitude of other questions with which 
all are familiar. 

Of course, the WPA administration— 
its advantages and its inadequacies—de- 
manded its full mead of attention. In this 
connection we make bold to report that 
no State has made a finer showing of how 
to avail itself of what the WPA has to 
offer than the State of Wisconsin. States 
which are having baffling experiences 
along this line should get in touch with 
“Doc” E. J. Sartell of 318 Milton avenue, 
Janesville. Brother Sartell’s hands are 
already full, but knowing his generous 
nature we are sure he will be glad to offer 
helpful suggestions to those who are 
moved to solicit his advice. To Wisconsin 
musicians the WPA means not only an 
opportunity for employment, but also a 
chance to elevate musical standards, and 
make program rendition something worthy 
of the art of music itself. The Confer- 
ence organization is officered as follows: 
President, V. Dahlstrand of Milwaukee; 
vice-president, Walter J. Smith of Osh- 
kosh; secretary, E. J. Sartel of Janes- 
ville; treasurer, A. F. Vandenberg; state 
officer, Frank Hayek of Milwaukee. 

Words of praise were plenetous con- 
cerning the manner in which officers and 
members of Local No. 610 entertained the 
Conference. No detail was overlooked. 
The noon-day banquet was all that could 
be desired. The following officers admin- 
ister the affairs of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Local: President, Emil Beck; vice-presi- 
dent, Red Fox; secretary, M. O. Lipke; 
Board of Trustees, John Kibza, August 
Neubesger and Irvin Pribbanow. 

Federation visitors from Minneanolis, 
St. Paul and Waukegan attended and en- 
joyed the session. 

Field Officer W. B. Hooper of Elkhart 
was present and gave a thorough review 
of his work in the territory in his charge. 

The weather was ideal, the accommoda- 
tions ample and the spirit displayed a 
happy augury of more abundant successes 
yet to be. 

What we have overlooked the next edi- 
tion of Sartell’s “Buzzer” will doubtless 
contain. 





. 

Chicago will open another two months’ 

series of great band and orchestra con- 

certs on the amplitudinous plaza of Grant 

Park on July Ist. The attendance will be 

measured by the acre. If you cannot go 
there, perhaps you can tune in. 





It may eventually become necessary to 
the calendar if Local No. 6, San 


Francisco, continues to accumulate Red 
Letter Days against an historic back- 
ground. The dates which now radiate 
glamorous conspicuity are September 3, 


“1885, when the Local was founded; Sep- 


tember 3, 1925, when the new building at 
230 Jones street was completed and the 
membership moved in; September 3, 1935, 
which was Golden Anniversary Day, and 
April 3, 1939, which was celebrated as 
Mortgage Incineration Day—upon which 
occasion the new remodeled and stream- 
line building and club rooms were thrown 
open for the comfort and convenience of 
the membership. There was a brilliant 
house-warming, music by Julius Haug’s 
orchestra, a fine address by President 
Walter Weber. Clarence H. King, fea- 
tured in the Musical News as “the moving 
factor in the entire project,” was given an 
enthusiastic ovation. The building com- 
mittee personnel, besides Chairman King, 
shows the names of A. Jack Haywood, 
Clark Wilson, Elmer Slissman and Jerry 
Richard. In the extended program of 
speech-making we note many familiar 
names. The News presents two pictures 
of rooms which suggest the magnitude 
and the palatial make-up of the new head- 
quarters. In prosperity periods or in de- 
pression, Local No. 6 moves forward with 
an even keel. Our sincere congratula- 
tions are hereby tendered. 





It is difficult to decide whether the citi- 
zen of a democracy is more awkward 
amid the realms of royalty, or scions of 
the nobility are when sojourning in a 
“Land of the Free and Home of the 
Brave.” 





There are rumors that Congress may 
remain in session until time for the suc- 
ceeding Congress to begin. Here is a 
rare chance for the exercise of that 
beneficent power which “tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” 





The Sioux Falls News-Reporter (Local 
No. 114), of recent date contains the fol- 
lowing interesting observations: 


There are some evils in the world 
which are known as “necessary evils.” 
There are, also, some other evils which 
are so far from being necessary that 
no one can possibly find any reason or 
excuse for their existence. Among the 
latter, and at the head of the list is 
Swing. Inasmuch as the writer is not 
as youthful as he once was, we thought 
that perhaps our confirmed aversion to 
the deliberate butchery and murder of 
music under the name of Swing was 
caused by the fact that we were old 
fashioned and therefore not able to 
adopt a more modern feeling for this 
musical abortion. However, we are 
gratified to note that there are a few 
others of like mind scattered through- 
out the world and it is with extreme 
pleasure that we quote two very trite 
and acceptable remarks on this sub- 
ject. In a recent issue of the Etude, 
James Francis Cooke says that “Jazz is 
not normal music, it is ‘cultivated musi- 
cal depravity’.” Very well said, James. 
And in like vein, Christopher Paget 
Mayhew, debater from Oxford Univer- 
sity, comes forth with this gem, “A jit- 
terbug is not an insect, but is a human 
being acting like one.” Who said the 
British had no sense of humor? 

In connection with the foregoing we re- 
peat the opinion oft expressed—that 
music is an art; that refined dance move- 
ment is the poetry of motion; that to bur- 
lesque or caricature either is a desecra- 
tion which will not be tolerated in days 
to come. 





If our paternalistic government can 
toss 338 million dollars into the laps of 
American tillers of the soil with less than 
two hours of debate—then it can accord 
the WPA movement proportionate gen- 
erosity—whether it is the white collar 
worker, the striped collar worker, or the 
worker who wears no collar at all. The 
Washington sense of proportion seems to 
be badly warped. 

The fortuitous juxtaposition between a 
recent meeting of the National Executive 
Board and the New York State Confer- 
ence of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians made it possible to attend both 
functions—without the one encroaching 
upon the other. The Conference was 
scheduled for the 21st day of last month. 
Local No. 802 was the entertaining host. 
Nothing whatsoever was lacking. The 
atmosphere was vibrant with the spirit of 
hospitality. The locus was the Commo- 
dore Hotel. Reception committees met 
you at the door. Local representatives 
came in from all parts of the Empire 
State. The evening before the Confer- 
ence a reception and banquet was held. 
During the delightful epicurean perigri- 
nation from soup to nuts three fine or- 
chestras discoursed — standard creations 
alternating with those of lighter and bluer 
vein—under the masterful direction of 
Alex. Draisin, Guy Lombardo and Hal 
Kemp—each organization comprising 14 





men. The regular Conference session of 


the following day raised the curtain upon 
a group of men appreciative of their re- 
sponsibilities. The discussions displayed 
a careful and intelligent approach to 
pressing current problems. It was posi- 
tively inspirational to note the courage 
manifested and the hope expressed that 
better days cannot be long deferred. 
Secretary Fred W. Birnbach brought the 


. official message from the National Execu- 


tive Board—President Weber being un- 
able to attend. An interesting feature of 
the Conference was the appearance of 
Mayor F. LaGuardia, who snatched an 
hour from his irksome daily program to 
bring the musicians an hour of official 
and friendly greeting. He has a dynamic 
personality and the secret of his great 
popularity is easily understood. At the 
noon-time lunch hour the delegates had the 
rare pleasure of listening to an orchestra 
of twenty-six men under the direction of 
Harold Sanford. These men were picked 
from the N. B. C. and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing staffs. Hurriedly called together, and 
without rehearsal, they played a program 
of high-grade music which everyone 
present will long remember. Incidental 
to this program, a vocal nightingale, in 
the person of Carrol Deis, sang two num- 
bers and was given a notable ovation. 
Our everlasting gratitude to the officers 
of Local No. 802 for an invitation to be 
present, and opportunity to meet valued 
friends from all parts of our native State. 





Business in the east made it possible 
recently to return home via Montreal. 
Opportunity was thus afforded for a few 
hours’ contact with Local No. 406. Official 
headquarters, commodious and clean, are 
maintained at 1121 St. Catherine Street, 
one of the busiest thoroughfares in this 
great city of more than one million popu- 
lation. The Local has a membership of 
545. Like Americans these Canadians 
have their problems and are studying 
hard and trying to devise ways and means 
to find the solution thereof. We had the 
privilege of meeting with many members 
and of counseling with them. Some of 
their perplexities arise by reason of the 
differences in the fundamentals of na- 
tional government; some because of the 
difference in national custom; still others 
are closely akin to our own, and opens 
way for sympathetic and fraternal co- 
operation. Local No. 406 is officered as 
follows: President, I. Aspler; first vice- 
president, M. Meerte; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. Tipaldi; secretary, E. Charette; 
treasurer, A. Delcourt; sergeant-at-arms, 
S. J. Kingwell; Board of Directors, F. A. 
Short, H. G. Jones, Alf. Begin, A. Meerte 
and H. E. Baillargeon. We make grateful 
acknowledgment of courtesies received 
during a seven-hour traveling interlude. 

No single World’s Fair can claim the 
distinction of being the Last Word. Each 
cycle, extended or brief, displays harvest 
of new wonders of creative genius. In- 
dustry, art, music, science, ologies of 
every kind and nature challenge your at- 
tention, study and admiration. Then as 
you stand awe-struck in the presence of 
what your generation has brought forth— 
the press headlines announce the inven- 
tion of newer and better guns and death- 
dealing instrumentalities for purposes of 
war than ever known before. The satirical 
pen is seldom without an appropriate sup- 
ply of subject-matter. 





The Cotton Club, 

Hub Hub, Rub Dub! 

Thick atmosphere of thunder. 
What will our future music be! 
Hell breaking loose in rhapsody? 
We wonder; yes, we wonder! 





During the past month the North Amer- 
ican continent has been nearly 100 per 
cent. agog over the unprecedented visi- 
tation of royalty. The imperial caval- 
cade entered the Dominion of Canada— 
moving westward; their return was 
through the nation of the United States, 
which Britain once looked upon as her 
own. Americans could not see it that 
way, and more than one and one-half cen- 
turies ago the ancient ties were severed. 
Of course, different motives will be 
ascribed as the réal inspiration of this 
notable event. Can we not afford to, for 
the present, at least, banish all ulterior 
speculation, and see in the outlines of this 
international episode a still farther move 
in the direction of that prophecy—some 
day to be fulfilled— 


When the war-drums throb no longer, 
And all battle-flags are furled; 

In the parliament of man; 
The Federation of the World. 


It was inevitable that some traits should 
be manifested on the part of our own 
people tending to superinduce nausea. 
For example—the spectacle of measuring 
steps, pondering the angle to be main- 
tained in making a bow, painfully trying 
to ape manners and customs entirely 
foreign to our own atmosphere and soil. 
This propensity to fawn met timely re- 
buke in the free and easy manner in which 









the King and Queen abandoned formalism 
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wherever possible and cordially grasped 
every extended hand of welcome. Did 
we have to wait for visiting monarchs to 
teach us the simplicity of true democracy? 


“Once a bandsman, always a bands- 
man,” is a phrase we sometimes hear. Of 
course, this cannot be literally true so far 
as professional activity is concerned. It 
is true to the extent that once the band 
fever fire starts burning in the veins, it 
seldom dies completely out. We have 
known plenty of men who clung to their 
instrument down through the passage of 
the years. The old spirit of band-room 
comradeship has lingered on and on. We 
recently noted an interesting page in an 
issue of the Canton Repository—that Ohio 
city which has been so prolific in the pro- 
duction of leaders and rank and file band 
musicians. Nearly a half century ago 
Canton produced the Grand Army Band. 
H. Clark Thayer was the leader. Grand 
Army men were far more numerous then 
than now, and the services of this organi- 
zation were in wide demand. At a later 
period the Thayer Military Band came 
into existence. This band recently played 
its forty-seventh annual concert. The 
name takes one back to the days when 
William McKinley, Governor, Congress- 
man and President, was in the hey-day 
of his fame. In the recent concert only 
two of the original members were in- 
cluded in the personnel—William E. 
Strassner, director, and Adam Shorb, bass 
player. From Canton, Frank Elsass, cor- 
netist, and Otto Monnard, flute player, 
have already come into possession of their 
increment of fame and open the season 
with Edwin Franko Goldman at the San 
Francisco World’s lair. After all, not- 
withstanding the evolutionary changes in 
evidence in these modern times, there is 
really no substitute for the “Band.” 


The arrival of television is announced. 
Is this another scientific triumph to add 
demoralization to the realm of musical 
employment? Or is it the harbinger of 
better and brighter days? Let us hope! 








Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft 
pipes, play on— 

Not to the sensual ear, but more 
endear’d 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no 
tone. 

—Keats (Ode to a Grecian Urn) 
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President's Report to 
Kansas City Convention 


(Continued from Page Sixteen of the 
Supplement) 
being a stockholder in one of the larger 
booking offices, a partner in a theatrical 
enterprise, a stockholder in a moving pic- 
ture corporation, and what not? Such 
charges are, of course, made to create the 
impression that I had acquired these in- 
terests at the expense of the interests of 
our members. How unfair they are does 
not for one moment appear to enter the 
mind of the person or persons making 
them. Why should I be called upon to 
deny them? Why should I be constrained 
to again and again repeat that I never 
held such interests and do not hold such 
now? Such unfair assertions do at the 
most create the impression that the per- 
sons making them may have their con- 
science for sale at a price. Well, mine is 
“not for sale. 
Returning to the opinion of some dele- 
gates that committees at conventions are 
paid for their services, will say that they 
are, of course, in error; but before saying 
anything further I will voice my appre- 
ciation now, as I have always done, of the 
immense value of the services which the 
convention’s committees render the Fed- 
eration. The members of the principal 
committees work very hard. In addition 
to attending the meetings of- the conven- 
tions, they spend many hours of the night 
on committee work. The eight-hour day 
does not apply to them, neither does it to 
the Executive Board or the President of 
the Federation. Convention committees 
do not render these services for pay. 
It is understood that whereas all com- 
mittees are important, some are naturally 
more so than others. However, I have 
seen the time that a committee which had 
very little, if anything, to do at one con- 
vention, had very much involved duties 
to perform at the next, and during same 
its duties were as important as those of 
any other committee. Now, then, the 
convention is a deliberative body. Reso- 
lutions are generally referred to commit- 
tees (it need not be done if the conven- 
tion decides otherwise) and their recom- 
mendations carry weight with conventions, 
and this is one of the determining fac- 
tors insofar as their appointments are 
concerned. Therefore, in appointing of 
committees, one of the prime requisites 
must be to recognize that in the perform- 
ing of their duties the element of experi- 
ence must not be missing. 
The situation in our employment is 
such that a certain kind of experience can 
only be the result of activities in the 
larger centers, as for instance in New 


geles, Philadelphia, etc. This is clear, as 
symphonic orchestras, opera and services 
for kindred musical organizations are 
chiefly rendered in such centers. How- 
ever, with this it must not be understood 
that members of committees all come 
from larger locals. Such is not the case. 
I dare say the majority of such members 
come from smaller or middle-sized locals, 
as their number is greatest in the Fed- 
eration, and this is definitely taken into 
consideration in the appointing of com- 
mittees. In such appointing the follow- 
ing principles apply: 

A. On all committees some delegates 
must be appointed who have gained 
the experience necessary to help to 
make the deliberations of the com- 
mittee effective. 
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B. The geographical situation of the lo- 
cals from which members of commit- 
tees are appointed, must be consid- 
ered. 


C. Locals large, small or middle-sized 
must be represented on committees. 

D. Some new delegates must be placed 
on committees so they may gain ex- 
perience in the affairs of our Inter- 
national organization. 


The committees must in the interest of 
the Federation consist of a cross-section 
of delegates of whom it can be expected 
to properly function as such. The diffi- 
culty is that not all delegates can possibly 
be placed on committees. There is always 
a vast over-supply of talent, so the only 
and best procedure to be followed by the 
President in the appointing of committees 
is to adhere to the principles above enum- 
erated. It is rather an embarrassing duty. 
The President receives numerous requests 
even months before a convention from 
delegates to be placed on committees. I 
can understand these requests. A dele- 
gate desires to prove to his organization 
that he was of service to them at the con- 
vention. (I felt that way myself when I 
attended my first convention as a dele- 
gate of the National League of Musicians.) 
What is more natural, but what is the 
Chairman to do? Most of the requests he 
must ignore and in the entira matter must 
rely upon the common sense and fairness 
of delegates to the convention and expect 
from such as are not appointed on com- 
mittees that they realize that it is im- 
possible to place all delegates on same, 
that no favoritism is or was ever shown 
in the selection of members to serve on 
them, and that the fact that a delegate is 
not appointed to do so, does not mean 
that he does not possess the qualifications 
to serve, as quite the contrary is true. 
That is all there is to it. 


Conventions are not only the Congress, 
but also the Supreme Court of our organi- 
zation. The \ International Executive 
Board, as well as the President, functions 
in accordance with and within the limits 
of the laws made by the convention. The 
responsibility for constructive and pro- 
gressive laws rests with the convention. 
The responsibility to sit in judgment in 
cases between conventions and to legis- 
late matters between conventions rests 
with the Executive Board. The enforce- 
ment of the policies of the organization 
rests upon both the Board and the Presi- 
dent, the laws providing, in effect, that 
they should not interfere -with each 
other’s duties or authorities. 


The further duty ig imposed upon the 
President to advise the conventions of 
the state of the organization, explain cur- 
rent situations and their development, 
call their attention to all conditions af- 
fecting the interests of members, as they 
must be advised thereof so as to legislate 
with foreknowledge of same, and to make 
such further explanation as in his opinion 
the continued proper and constructive 
maintenance of the organization may 
necessitate. 


It is well for new delegates to know, 
and therefore I repeat it, that in the be- 
ginning, when our organization was in its 
swaddling clothes, our efforts to properly 
organize the musicianship met with scant 
success. Conventions subscribed to a 
policy to chain each member to his own 
local union and to surround each local 
jurisdiction with a circle which it’ was 
supposed no member of any other local 
should dare to enter; the result was that 
a vast number of musicians would have 
nothing to do with our organization and 
it was not until we realized that musi- 
cians from time immemorial went from 
place to place in the following of their 
profession, and that chaining them to 
their own locals’ jurisdictions in their 
quest for a livelihood was impossible, 
struck down restrictive laws and that 
then, and not before, it began to develop 
in leaps and bounds and finally climaxed 
into one of the most completely organized 
organizations of laborers in the entire 
American labor movement of the North 
American continent, that is, in the United 
States and Canada. 
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There was a time when I myself was 
of the opinion that to local men all em- 
ployment belonged, and that therefore 
musicians from one town should not 
enter another town for professional pur- 
poses. This was during the days of the 
forerunner of our organization, the Na- 
tional League of Musicians, when no one 
had as yet realized the fundamentals 
upon which an International Organization 
of Musicians must be based in order to be 
successful. What happened then was a 
few large locals maintained a National 
organization which merely remained a 
mutual admiration society. They held 
conventions, but the conditions under 
which the musicians worked remained 
just as ignominious as they were before. 
Musicians from one town entered other 
towns for professional purposes in spite 
of the League’s prohibition that they 
should not do so. Prohibiting engage- 
ments was, of course, not regulating them, 
and therefore was defied and ignored as 
unjust. As a result, the National League 
as a whole, as well as most of the unions 
which practically comprised it, remained 
unions in name only, except such as had 
a strong Central Labor Council in their 
jurisdiction with which they were affili- 
ated; however, such were very few, but 
even they were subject to unregulated 


competition of musicians from other 
towns or cities. The history of the or- 
ganizing of musicians is, of course, 


known. 


It is necessary that all this be known 
by all delegates to a convention. It prac- 
tically means the knowing of the back- 
ground of their organization. It is cer- 
tainly advantageous for all of us to know 
the reasons for the failure of the National 
League as well as that of the Fedgration 
in its formative years, and the reason for 
the eventual success of the Federation, as 
all this presents a clear picture of what 
is really necessary to maintain a success- 
full organization. 


Nothing is stationary in life. Life itself 
is in a continual flux. No nation, individ- 
ual or organization is exempt from this. 

An organization will never succeed if it 
does not conform its activities to the 
realities of the times, give heed to changed 
conditions, and assume a constructive 
position in respect thereto, 

Our conventions have always realized 
this, and never failed to recognize funda- 
mentals, and it is upon this that the suc- 
cess of our organization is forever de- 
pendent and to which it is chiefly trace- 
able. 

Our organization has no alternative ex- 
cept to conform to the realities of the 
times and not to unduly consider past 
conditions, no matter how advantageous 
they might have been to us, except that 
perchance or perhaps doing so may be 
helpful to us to realize what is best to be 
done under changed conditions. 

Different situations and problems con- 
tinue to confront the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians; the nature of our pro- 
fession precludes that it ever be other- 
wise. 

With this, I conclude the report of the 
state of our organization with the convic- 
tion that this convention, like previous 
conventions, will meet all our problems 
in such a constructive manner as prom- 
ises to be the best to guard and advance 
the interests of the members of our pro- 
fession. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 
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ce tate we ( During my ca- 
P reer of teaching 
natural wind in- 
strument playing, 
I have been asked 
numerous ques- 
tions, some in re- 
gard to my system 
of teaching, others 
for advice on gen- 
eral wind instru- 
ment playing, and 
many asked me to 
enlighten them re- 
hgarding my 
theories of cor- 
rect wind instru- 
ment teaching. I 
am, therefore, pre- 
senting herewith 
some of the questions which I am answer- 
ing, together with appropriate advice, and 
I hope that it will be as beneficial to the 
readers of this column as it has been to 
many other wind instrumentalists. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Does your system of psychologically 
eradicating playing complexes and teach- 
ing natural wind instrument playing solve 
all wind instrument playing difficulties? 

A. By following this column for the 
next few issues, I am sure that you will 
not only find the answer, but gain con- 
siderable benefit. 

Q. Do you believe that wind instrument 
playing difficulties, whether due to play- 
ing complexes, or whether they be instru- 
mental, can be solved by standardized 
systems of teaching? 

A. Definitely no; because just as no 
two individuals possess identical finger- 
prints, there are no two human beings 
who do anything in exactly the same man- 
ner, whether they do it right, or wrong, 
by physical or mental control. Therefore, 
there are no two wind instrumentalists 
who employ their thinking, breathing, 
tongueing, lip apparatuses, etc., while 
playing, in exactly the same manner. 
Naturally, due to this, each case on hand 
has to be handled by the teacher in a way 
most suited to each student’s individual, 
natural requirements. 


STANDARDIZED SYSTEMS 

But, unfortunately, difficult wind instru- 
ment playing problems, in my opinion, are 
handled by most authorities almost in the 
same manner as does the medical profes- 
sion handle unsolved human ailments. 
Most medical authorities have their own 
standardized rules in trying to aid 
patients suffering from unsolved ailments. 
By applying the exact same rules and 
remedies to each patient, they disregard 
the patient’s individual requirements, due 
to which the results are of no benefit and 
sometimes even fatal. When reading a 
number of medical opinions on unsolved 
ailments, you will find that most of them 
contradict each other. 

Likewise, most wind instrument au- 
thorities have their own standardized 
rules (systems) for teaching, which they 
apply in exactly the same manner to each 
of their students. Due to this, the stu- 
dent’s individual, natural requirements 
are disregarded, and the results on ac- 
count of that are the adoption of unnatural 
playing, which leads to playing complexes 
and difficulties, and sometimes to even an 
early end of one’s playing career. Besides, 
most of these authorities contradict each 
other even*in their standardized rules, as 
to breathing, tongueing, lip formations, 
fingering, etc. 

BRASS AND REED INSTRUMENTS 


For instance, with regard to playing 
brass instruments: One says the mouth- 
piece should be placed two-thirds on the 
upper lip and one-third on the lower. 
Another says exactly the opposite. And 
still another contradicts both. One says, 
tongue behind the teeth. Another says, 
tongue between the teeth. And still 
another says tongue between the lips. 
One says stretch your lips as though you 
would smile. Another says tense them 
toward the inside of the mouth. One says 
control your breath abdominally while 
playing. Another says control it with the 
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LESSON 3 
INTERVALS—(Continued) 


SIXTHS 


Sixths are formed by having one tone five degrees above or below the other, and 
are Minor Major. 

Sixths are Minor, if the distance between the two tones is three steps and two 
diatonic half-steps. 


EXAMPLE 1 (MINOR SIXTHS) 








Write Minor Sixths above each note of the following exercise (like Ex. 1). 


EXERCISE 1 ; 
Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Minor Sixth we say: from 
C to D is a step; from D to E is a step; from E to F sharp is a step; from F sharp 
to G is a diatonic half-step, and from G to A flat is a diatonic half-step, making in all 
three steps and two diatonic half-steps; therefore, A flat is a Minor Sixth of C. 
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Sixths are Major, if the distauce between the two tones is four steps and a 
Diatonic half-step. 


EXAMPLE 2 (MAJOR SIXTHS) 





EXERCISE 2 


Write Major Sirths above each note of the following exercise. 

Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Major Sixth we say: from 
C to D is a step; from D to E is a step; from E to F sharp is a step; from F sharp 
to G sharp is a step, and from G sharp to A is a diatonic half-step, making in all 
four steps and a diatonic half-step; therefore, A is a Major Sixth of C. 
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Sevenths are formed by having one tone siz degrees above or below the other, 
and are Minor or Major. 

Sevenths are Minor, when the tone that forms the seventh, is a step lower than 
the Perfect Octave. (See Perfect Octave following.) 


- EXAMPLE 3 (MINOR SEVENTHS) 
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EXERCISE 3 


Write Minor Sevenths above each note of the following exercise. 

Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Minor Seventh we say: 
from C to C is a Perfect Octave, and a step lower is B flat; therefore, B flat is a 
Minor Seventh of C. 
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Sevenths are Major, when the tone that forms the seventh is a diatonic half-step 
lower than the Perfect Octave. 
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By William Costello 


In last month’s 
issue I endeav-} 
ored to explain the 
procedure neces- 
sary for the estab- 
lishment of a cor- 
rect embouchure, 
If I were able to 
meet and talk 
with those who 
read the article I 
wonder how many 
different reactions 
I would hear. Un- 
doubtedly there 
would be the 
familiar “It was 
all right’ — “Oh, 
well, what's the use”... It would be in- 

teresting to know what per cent. of the 

total sat down, studied it and really at- 

tempted to apply the theories expounded 

therein. If you young musicians only 

realized the importance of a good em- 

bouchure in these days of modernized 

arrangements featuring special brass ef- 

fects and employing wide range! The 

“just average” trumpeter is forced into 

the already crowded background unless 

he keeps up with the times by acquiring 

the embouchure to meet the demands of 

the day. He must be equipped to work 

twice as hard today as did the musician of 

ten or fifteen years ago. Therefore his 

range, endurance and musical background 

must of necessity be greater. The foun- 

dation for the development of these quali- 

ties lies in a correct embouchure. The 

old-timers can hardly appreciate the de- 

mands of the present. You can’t “just 

get by” to reach the top—you must have 

unusual range, pleasing tone, good power, 

and plenty of endurance. 

There are many “die-hards” who have 
ridiculed the principles of my system, but 
so far none of them has disproved its 
effectiveness. Talk comes very cheap—- 
producing constructive criticisms is some- 
thing else. 

Just recently a book was brought to my 
attention which advocated that the stu- 
dent avoid the upper register as if it were 
the plague. It cautioned the player not 
to attempt a note higher than G at the 
top of the staff for about two years. I 
wonder where the student is going to ac- 
quire them after the specified time has 
lapsed. Surely any intelligent person 
realizes they can't be plucked off the 
trees, 

In the establishment of an embouchure 
of the type I write about, many obstacles 
may be encountered. Usually these can 
be traced to the individual himself since 
the average human being stands in his 
own way and retards his progress. In 
many there are personal characteristics 
which automatically prohibit the achieve- 
ment of any great amount of success. 
Probably the foremost of. these is lazi- 
ness—or the desire to obtain something 
with little or no effort. Running a close 
second is that of lack of ambition. Then 
comes false economy—or those who in- 
vest their capital in foolish projects and 
then protest loudly and violently when 
called upon to pay some insignificant sum 
for definite knowledge. Sometimes the 
parents of youngsters are misled and fail 
in not giving the proper support and en- 
couragement to their children. There are 
many other reasons that may be at- 
tributed to the failure of a person to reach 
his goal. 

It is possible for anyone to possess a 
phenomenal embouchure, but he must 
strive to attain it. It can only be brought 
about by intelligent and scientific study 
and application, but it is by no means 
beyond the reach of anyone. Among those 
whom I consider outstanding in the field 
and who have the kind of embonchure I 
recommend are Ozzie Reschj’(Sammy 

Kaye’s Orchestra), Dick Vanée (Chick 
Webb’s Band), Bob Reid (Sy@hey, Aus- 
tralia, Radio Station), Harry¥Waldman 
(Ben Bernie’s Orchestra), Phil Napoleon 
(leader of his own band, New York), 
Johnny Eagan (Don Bestor’s Orchestra), 
Jim Trautman (Ray Noble’s Orchestra). 
Cootie Williams (Duke Ellington’s Or- 
chestra), Arthur Whetsel (formerly with 
Duke Ellington), Lenny Samela (New 
Rochelle, N. Y.), Gus Mucci (Bridgeport, 
Conn.), Bill Abel (Eddie DeLange Or- 
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EXAMPLE 4 (MAJOR SEVENTHS) 





EXERCISE 4 
Write Major Sevenths above each note of the following exercise. 


Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Major Seventh we say. 
from C to C is a Perfect Octave, and a diatonic half-step lower is B; therefore, B is 
a Major Seventh of C. 
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A Perfect Octave or 8th is formed by having one tone seven degrees above or 
below the other, and is simply a duplication of the same tone on a higher or lower 
degree. 

















EXAMPLE 5 (PERFECT OCTAVES) 





ae 
EXERCISE 5 
Write Perfect Octaves above each note of the following exercise. 





a 


Ninths are formed by having one tone eight degrees above or below the other, 
and are Minor or Major. . ; . 

Ninths are Minor, when the tone that forms the ninth is a diatonic half-step 
higher than the Perfect Octave. 


EXAMPLE 6 (MINOR NINTHS) 





EXERCISE 6 
Write Minor Ninths above each note of the following exercise. 


Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Minor Ninth we say: 
from C to C is a Perfect Octave, and a diatonic half-step higher is D flat; therefore, 
D flat is a Minor Ninth of C. 
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Ninths are Major, when the tone that forms the Ninth is a step higher than the 
Perfect Octave. 


EXAMPLE 7 (MAJOR NINTHS) 





: EXERCISE 7 
Write Major Ninths above each note of the following exercise. ; 
Starting with the first note of exercise, C, to find the Major Ninth we say: from 
C to C is a Perfect Octave, and a step higher is D; therefore, D is a Major Ninth of C. 
Proceed in like manner with all the other tones of the exercise. 



































INVERSIONS 


The term “Inversion” (when applied to an Interval) means, transposing one of 
two tones either above, or below the other. 

The inversion may be made at various intervals; the most generally used being 
the 8th, 10th and 12th. In the exercise of this lesson the inversion is to be in the 8th. 








EXAMPLE 











A.—Interval of a Third. 


B.—The Third inverted by transposing the lower tone C 
an Octave higher. 


From B to A, the process is reversed. 
Directions for Exercise 8 

1. Indicate the name of each interval above the lower staff; 

2. Invert each interval by writing the lower* tone an octave higher and copy 

the other tone on the upper staff; 


3. Indicate the name of the inverted interval above the upper staff. 


The first interval of Exercise 8 is inverted in the following manner: 
1. Write above the lower staff, the letters P.P. (Perfect Prime) ; 
2. Then invert this interval by writing one of these tones an octave higher upon 


the staff above, and copy the other tone upon the upper staff, placing it in the same 
position it occupies on the lower staff; 

3. Then write the name of the inverted interval, P. 8th (Perfect Octave), above 
the staff. 


*N.B.—In the case of a Perfect Prime, there is, of course, no lower or upper 
tone, so simply write one of the tones an Octave higher. 

Now proceed with the next interval, a Major Second, CD: 

1. Write above the lower staff Maj. 2nd. 

2. Then invert this interval by writing the lower tone an octave higher (on 


the staff above), and copy the other tone on the staff above; placing it in the same 
position it occupies on the lower staff. 


EXERCISE 8 
P 8th 


ae 
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REMARKS ON INVERSIONS 
The student has no doubt observed that through inversion Major intervals become 


Minor; Minor become Major; Diminished become Augmented; Augmented become 
Diminished, and Perfect intervals remain Perfect. 


In order to readily determine what any interval becomes through inversion, we 
simply subtract from nine. For example: a Perfect Prime, which we will consider 
as 1, when inverted, becomes a Perfect Octave (or 8th). A Minor Second becomes 
a Major Seventh; a Major Second becomes a Minor Seventh, etc., etc. 

Table of Inversions, showing what each Interval becomes when inverted: 

x & Se & & EE TE 
Swe G& Rh & & & EB 
FUNDAMENTAL 


The term Fundamental signifies the root or foundation from which a chord is 
derived. 


N.B.—We do not regard the fundamental as an audible tone. 
Any interval of a chord having the same name as the fundamental, we term the 
octave (or 8th) of such fundamental. 
PRIMARY CHORDS 


The Triad and chord of the seventh are the primary chords and from these two 
all others are derived by inversion. The chord of the ninth is not a primary chord 
as the ninth is not a component interval, but a suspension of the eighth. 

The TRIAD or COMMON CHORD 
EXAMPLE 9 





G Fand 
The Triad or common chord is formed by having the Octave, third and fifth of 


the Fundamental. (The Octave of the Fundamental must appear in the Bass.) 
(We always consider the lowest tone as a bass, even when written in the treble 
clef.) 
VARIOUS KINDS OF TRIADS 


The tones of the diatonic Major scale give rise to three kinds of triads, viz.: 
Major, Minor and Diminished. 


A Major triad consists of the eighth, a Major 3d and a Perfect 5th of the 
fundamental. 


EXAMPLE 10-A (MAJOR TRIADS) 





F 


A Minor triad consists of the eighth, a Minor 3d and a Perfect 5th of the 
fundamental. 


EXAMPLE 10-B (MINOR TRIADS) 





E A 
A Diminished triad consists of the eighth, a Minor 3d and a Diminished 5th of 
the fundamental. 


EXAMPLE 11 (DIMINISHED TRIAD) 





B E A 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF TRIADS 


1. Indicate the fundamental with a capital letter under the staff (like Example 
12-A). 

2. Write the Octave of the fundamental in the lowest part (bass) (like Example 
12-B) 


, 3. Write the 3d and 5th above this octave (like Example 12-C). 
EXAMPLE 12 


= 







G 

4. Next find whether you have formed a Major, Minor or Diminished triad, and 

then indicate the number of the degree of the scale under the fundamental in this 

manner: If it is a Major triad, use a Roman figure; if Minor, use an Arabic figure; 

and if Diminished, use an Arabic figure and an “o,” as in the following example. 
(Continued on Page Twenty-one) 
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(Continued from Page Twenty) 
EXAMPLE 13 
Triads formed on every degree of the scale of C Major. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR EXERCISE 9 
Write the diatonic scale of the key indicated by the note at the beginning of a 


line. 


Follow the plan given in Lesson 1 for scale exercises, viz.; prefix sharps and 


flats as they occur in the scale and have the signature after. 
Then form Triads on every degree of the scale by writing a third and fifth above 


each note of the scale. 
Formation of Triads. 


(Like Example 14.) 


Then refer to (4), Directions for the 


EXAMPLE 14 
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N.B.—Each of the following notes represents the keynote of a scale. 
EXERCISE 9 ° 
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Proceed in the same manner with all flat scales on separate sheet. 





Those who desire to have their lessons reviewed, please communicate with Joseph 
‘A. Hagen, care of THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN, 
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ONTRARY to the general belief, there 
are no MYSTERIES connected with 
the study of harmony. The impres- 
sion seems to prevail that musical theory 
can be acquired only by persons of ex- 
tracrdinary musical talent, which has 
been a source of discouragement to many 
who otherwise would have become pro- 
ficient in the subject with little difficulty. 

The truth is that harmony — when 
properly presented—can be made as com- 
prehensive as a daily newspaper. Where 
such ease in comprehending the subject 
of harmony does not prevail, experience 
leads one to draw the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the difficulty lies with the sys- 
tem of teaching not with the mental grasp 
of the student. 

Harmony is the grammar of music; 
and since a knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable to the person who would 
speak English correctly, likewise, the 
value of a knowledge of harmony to the 
student of music cannot be overestimated. 


A Dangerous Is Little a Thing Learning 


One can readily see there is no mean- 
ing to the above combination of words; 
but, if these same words are arranged to 
succeed each other in their proper order, 
they make complete sense. 


“K Little Learning Is a Dangerous Thing” 


The above comparison is made to em- 
phasize the difference between a person 
who may pronounce words and not know 
their meaning, and a skillful grammarian. 

The first may be compared to a per- 
former upon a musical instrument who 
knows the various chords but lacks the 
theoretical knowledge to apply them in- 
telligently; the latter with the trained 
harmonist. 

Let us take, for example, two persons 
who, having witnessed the same incident 
are about to describe what occurred. The 
one, Mr. A, is totally ignorant of gram- 
mar; consequently he possesses a very 
limited means of expression. The other, 





Mr. B, is a finished scholar. While the 
description given by Mr. A may not be 
INCORRECT and may coincide in FACT 
with the description given by Mr. B, 
which of these would you prefer to hear? 

The following examples will illustrate 
a parallel case in music. 


EXAMPLE 1. 





The harmonization of the melody of 
Example 1 while not offensive to the ear, 
is dull and uninteresting, exhibiting pov- 
erty of ideas and limited means of musi- 
cal expression, and corresponding to the 
description given by Mr. A 


EXAMPLE 2. 





The harmonization of the same melody 
at Example 2 is made rich and more 
colorful by the employment of chromatic 
alterations of diatonic tones, derived from 
a knowledge of MODULATION. It aptly 
corresponds with the description given by 
Mr. B ; 

Although one may be endowed with un- 
common musical talent and a highly sus- 
ceptible musical ear, without a theoretical 
knowledge of harmony he will always 
remain in doubt after having harmonized 
a melody whether he has accomplished 
the best that may be done. 

The musical phrase—corresponding to 
a sentence in speech—is an element of 
melody sensibly forming a separate group 
by itself. 

When harmonizing a melody, one does 
not harmonize one note at a time. This 
would be equivalent to extracting a word 
from a sentence and expect to discern its 
whole meaning. 

The quickest way to harmonize is to 
select a phrase and to fix the melody in 
the mind by singing or playing the entire 
phrase as one would read a whole sen- 
tence; thus one will receive impressions 
of fundamentals, which the melody itself 
will suggest. This is the best and surest 





way to find the harmony that a melody 
naturally requires. When this procedure 
is supported by proficiency in harmonic 
progression and modulation, the resources 
of harmony will be made available. 

The purpose of the foregoing compari- 
sons is to prove that an knowledge of 
harmony is as necessary to the student 
of music as a knowledge of grammar is 
to the student of English. Since it would 
be unreasonable to expect an uneducated 
person to produce a great literary work, 
this same reasoning is applicable to the 
composition of music. 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON OF 
ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


(Continued from Page One) 


Vienna,” “What Does My Heart Keep 
Saying?” “Wasn’t It Grand” and “Lovely 
Little Sister,” give “Lost Waltz” a high 
score in the musical department, on a par" 
with its gay comedy. William Drake and 
Dailey Paskman wrote the English ver- 
sion from the movie script by Walter 
Reisch and Franz Schulz, and also from 
the book and lyrics written by Paul 
Knepler and J. M. Welliminsky for Stolz’s 
original stage presentation of the “Lust 
Waltz.” 

June 26 to July 2.—*Katinka.” Revival 
of Rudolf Friml’s and Otto Harbach’'s 
comic opera about a singer “Katinka” 
who marries an ambassador, although she 
is in love with his attache. In addition to 
its popular title song, the production in- 
cludes “My Paradise,” “I Want All the 
World to Know,” “I Want to Marry a 
Male Quartet” and “Stamboul.” 

July 3 to 9.—“‘Waltz Dream.” Oscar 
Straus’ comic opera was written by the 
composer of “The Last Waltz,” “Teresina” 
and the “Chocolate Soldier.” The produc- 
tion was last seen at the Municipal Thea- 
tre in 1920. The plot is based upon the 
marriage for political reasons of a Balkan 
princess to a lieutenant in a Viennese 
regiment who longs for the carefree life 
of an Austrian soldier and especially for 
the fascinating girls of Vienna. Outstand- 
ing musical numbers are “Lesson in 
Love,” “Sweetest Maid of All,” “A Soldier 
Stole Her Heart” and “Love Cannot Be 
Bought.” 

July 10 to 16—“On Your Toes.” The 
first St. Louis presentation of the gay and 
tuneful satire on the Russian Ballet by 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. The 
production opened in New York in 1936, 
received the unanimous acclaim of critics 
and Broadway audiences and ran nearly a 
year. The experiences of a young man, 
teacher at a WPA extension, who quite 
innocently is dragged into Russian Ballet, 
provides the hilarious satire on the busi- 
ness of producing ballet. Besides the title 
song, the other catchy tunes are “Small 
Hotel,” “It’s Got to Be Love” and “Quiet 
Night.” 

July 17 to 23.—“Firefly.” Given at the 
Forest Park Theatre in 1920 and 1924, 
this Friml-Harbach offering captured the 
fancy of great St. Louis audiences. Its 
story of Nina, the street singer, plus the 
lilting melodies of “Sympathy,” “Gian- 
nina Mia,” “I Love Pretty Lips” and 
“Love Is Like a Butterfly,” are well re- 
membered. 


July 24 to 30.—“The Bartered Bride.” 
Acclaimed by the 69,000 persons who saw 
it during the Municipal Opera’s 1937 
season, the farcial Bohemian folk opera 
will be presented again by a cast chosen 
from the Metropolitan Opera roster. 
George Rasely, tenor, already has been re- 
engaged for the role of Vashek. The plot 
of a servant’s love for his master’s daugh- 
ter is interwoven through beautiful arias, 
trios, quartets and choruses by Friedrich 
Smetana, immortal Czech composer. Miss 
Libushka Bartusek wrote the original 
English translation of the libretto. 


July 31 to August 6.—‘“Mary.” With 
its never-to-be-forgotten theme song, “The 
Love Nest,” this George M. Cohan produc- 

‘tion will be seen at the outdoor theatre 
for the first time since 1928, when it regis- 
tered one of the largest weekly attendance 
of the season. Catchy tunes by Lou 
Hirsch and love story by Otto Harbach 
and Frank Mandel revolving around a 
young man’s efforts to acquire a fortune 
through the sale of portable houses, made 
the production famous in 1921, and it still 
is a favorite of American theatre goers. 

August 7 to 13.—‘“Babette.” Victor 
Herbert’s opera which will be presented 
for the first time by the Municipal Thea- 
tre. It was in this vehicle Fritzi Scheff. 
long-famous prima donna, was introduced 
as a comic opera star and scored a per- 
sonal triumph in the title role for two 
years. “Babette” is being given in observ- 
ance of the eightieth anniversary of Her- 
bert’s birth. Harry B. Smith, librettist 
for many of Herbert’s outstanding oper- 
ettas, wrote the book and lyrics for “Bab- 
ette.” 

August 14 to 20.—“Song of the Flame.” 
With music by the late George Gershwin 
and Herbert Stothart, this romantic opera 
set a new attendance record, which later 








was broken, on its first presentation at 





the outdoor theatre in 1927. It also was 
repeated in 1928. “The Song of the 
Flame” has a Russian background of 1917, 
but is modern in score. Librettists Har- 
bach and Hammerstein followed the syn- 
copated musical interpretation of modern 
Russia’s soaring spirit. 


August 21 to 27.—“Victoria and Her 
Hussar.” American premiere of the 
European smash hit which scored major 
triumphs in London, Berlin and Vienna. 
Catchy tunes and clever lines are packed 
in this fast-moving operetta, famous for 
its “Pardon, Madame,” “Mama,” “Do-Do,” 
“Land of Song” and other musical num- 
bers written by Paul Abraham, noted 
Hungarian composer. Dr. Fritz Lohner- 
Beda and Alfred Grunwald wrote the book 
from the Hungarian story of Emerich 
Foldes. The English book and lyrics are 
by Harry Graham. 

Municipal Opera has the stars. While 
the principals for the 1939 season were 
not announced at the time this publica- 
tion went to press, it will be recalled past 
seasons have headlined stars of stage, 
screen and radio, such as Allan Jones, 
Cary Grant, Irene Dunne, W. C. Fields, 
Billy House, Ruby Mercer, John Sheehan, 
Queenie Smith, Harriet Hoctor, Sammy 
White, Doris Patston and Georgie Tapps. 

It has a production staff unequalled by 
any theatre in the world for past achieve- 
ments and technical excellence. Youthful 
and dynamic Richard Berger, a prodigy 
of Broadway, heads the remarkable pro- 
ductions department. Zeke Colvan, who 
for many years was the great Ziegfeld’s 
right-hand man in staging many of the 
latter’s masterpieces, is general stage 
director. The dancing ensemble, includ- 
ing the lovely ballet presentations, color- 
fully and beautifully arranged, are under 
the masterful direction of Theodor Adol- 
phus, Russian-born choreographer and 
dancer, who for many years was one of 
the leading members of the famous Diag- 
hileff Ballet. The modern style of tap and 
graceful ballroom dancing is the original 
creation of Al White, Jr., descendant of a 
family of well-known dancers of the 
American theatre. 

The sole new member of the staff is 
Norris Houghton, art director, whose 
originality as a scenic designer has at- 
tracted the attention of the theatre world 
since graduating from Princeton Univer- 
sity eight years ago. Aiding all of these 
men are still other important personal- 
ities of stage production departments, in- 
cluding Chester Herman, Jacob Schwartz- 
dorf, O. J. Vanasse and Phil Farley. 

It has an orchestra of fifty accomplished 
musicians. George Hirst, its director, has 
been associate conductor for the Montreal 
Opera Company, the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. At the request of the late Victor 
Herbert, he conducted the famous com- 
poser’s musical play, “Angel Face,” and 
later the same composer’s “The Velvet 
Lady.” Continuing in the lighter field of 
musical endeavor he conducted for Elsie 
Janis in “Puzzles,” for Mitzi Hajos in 
“Lady Billy” and “The Magic Ring,” Fred 
Stone in “Tip Top,” the Four Marx 
Brothers in “Cocoanuts,” Will Rogers and 
Dorothy Stone in “Three Cheers” and 
Ziegfeld’s “Showboat.” 

The Municipal Theatre also has the 
physical assets for presentation of lavish 
spectacles. The huge stage has two 
gigantic seventy-foot oaks towering ma- 
jestically in the background, principal 
feature of the native forest background. 
On either side rise two beautiful architec- 
tural towers, illuminated and illumina- 
ting, and a permanent structure of reces- 
sing cubicles provides a reflective surface 
for indirect illumination. This is a first 
new note in architectural construction of 
the open-air theatre since the days of 
Ancient Greece—500 B. C. 


The stage proper is 90 by 115 feet, while 
to facilitate moving of the massive set- 
tings required for the Municipal Opera 
productions there are 8,000 square feet 
added to its area, which the audience 
seldom, if ever, glimpses. The center of 
the stage proper is revolving, electrically 
operated and capable of making the entire 
revolution in nine seconds. 

Long acclaimed as the world’s most 
beautiful outdoor theatre, now an even 
more beautiful Municipal Theatre is tak- 
ing shape in the natural setting in Forest 
Park. The first step in the modernizing 
of the theatre has been the erection of 
striking capable in a sudden shower of 
sheltering 15,000 spectators. 

Monolithic stone columns of Grecian 
design replace the old wood pillars. The 
roof, forty feet wide, extends beyond the 
promenade five feet on each side for added 
protection. The latest designs in brilliant 
electrical architecture and unique decora- 
tive features enhance the beauty of the 
new pergolas. 

The reconstruction plans eventually call 
for a Municipal Theatre entirely new ex- 
cept for the concrete seating tiers and the 
fifty-foot modernistic light towers which 
flank the stage. There will be new dress 
ing, wardrobe, rehearsal and reception 
rooms, offices and the like, to replace the 
present frame structures back of the 
stage. . 
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Hints on Natural Wind Instru- 
ment Teaching and Playing 


(Continued from Page Nineteen) 


chest (thorax). Still another says control 
it with the diaphragm, etc. 

Similar contradictions are made regard- 
ing reed instrument playing. One says, 
when attacking the tone, the tip of the 
tongue should touch the reed. Another 
says the region behind the tip of the 
tohgue should do so. One says the same 
embouchure should be used for all the 
notes. Another says the formation of the 
embouchure must be different for each 
tone. One says the tongue should follow 
the fingers. Another says the opposite. 
One says the lower lip should be relaxed 
and soft. Another says it should be tense 
and hard. Still another says it must be 
very loose because it vibrates for the 
tones, etc. So where does the wind in- 
strumentalist looking for light stand? 


OWN WAY IS CORRECT 

From these few contradictions—many 
more could be listed—one can readily see 
that difficult wind instrument playing 
problems are far from being solved by 
those authorities who have their set rules 
of teaching, which they apply in the same 
manner to<all their students, although 
these rulcs may be contrary to some stu- 
dent’s individual, natural requirements. 

Q. What is your theory regarding the 
control of the physical apparatuses em- 
ployed in wind instrument playing? 

A. I do not advocate any set rules for 
wind instrument playing. I believe that 
each wind instrumentalist should be 
taught to employ those physical appa- 
ratuses which are involved in wind in- 
strument playing in his own individual, 
natural manner. By applying this theory 
the results cannot be other than the best. 
More on this subject in my next article. 





More About Embouchure 


(Continued from Page Nineteen) 


chestra), ZL C. Resch (Lorain, Ohio), 
Frank O’Blake (Sammy Kaye), Harry 
Ward (Emil Petti’s Orchestra), LaMarr 
Wright (Cab Calloway), Link Mills 
(Claude Hopkins), Rudy Novack (Mal 
Hallet), Steve Schaffron (Newark, N. J.), 
Henry Syvanen (Boston, Mass.), Edward 
Hamilton (Malden, Mass.), George Am- 
man (Bronx, N. Y.), Eddie Edwards (New 
Haven, Conn.) and Mickey Vena (Roma's 
Orchestra). 

It is a source of satisfaction to know 
that I have contributed something to the 
success of these men. Every one has 
helped himself by working for himself and 
the result has been a remarkable em- 
bouchure for each. I have many students 
at this writing who are headed in the 
same direction, but who do not yet qualify 
for honorable mention here. The im- 
portant thing to remember is to have con- 
fidence in yourself and you can achieve 
your aim. 

Within the next five years practically 
every active player will have to have the 
qualities I stress so emphatically in order 
to compete with the young boys who are 
now preparing to take the places of those 
only slightly older. 

In my previous article I endeavored to 
explain fully and in understandable 
English the conditions under which you 
may expect to establish a correct em- 
bouchure. Those of you wishing advice 
or additional information are invited to 
write me, care of the International Musi- 
cian, or my studio. I shall be glad to 
assist you. It is requested, however, that 
you enclose a stamped, self- addressed 
envelope for reply. 


oral Reports 


(Continued from Page Fifteen) 
Ken Benike, Bob Benike, Wm. Arntz, Stan Hirst, L. 


Quam, Dave Howard, James Merrill, John Moyer, Ken 
Kalimen, Ken Anderson, all 75 














LOCAL NO. 32, ANDERSON, IND. 
New members: Herschel W. Moody, Harvey Everling. 
Transfer deposited: Frank Thomas, 162. 
Transfer issued: Max Liptrap. 
LOCAL NO. 38, RICHMOND, VA. 
— members: Ernest Warden, Henry River, William 


aster issued: Bill Holiday. 
Traveling members: James Lunceford, Willlam Smith, Joe 
Thomas, all 533; P, Webster, E. Tompkins, 802; KB. Wilcox, 
orris both 533; Sy Oliver, 589; FE Crumbley, » I 
Biase, BE. Carruther, Mose Allen( D. Crussen, J. Craw- 
ford, Walter Barnes, Odis Williams, Arthur Edwards, Cal 
Roberts, Harry Walker, Frank Greer, John Reed, Bernard 
Gray, Oscar Brown, Ellis Whitlock. 


LOCAL NO. 40, BALTIMORE, MD. 
New member: fo 2. ree. 
fer d it ules 
Trensters srevoked Carmen Parlente, Michael Shekas, 


Resigned : Taner faery W , Charles Yuki, 
LOCAL NO. 43, 43, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
: Walter t 
Bercelt ants - ee Greene, Hans Hagen, 


3 Charles 
inter "Parkes V. "Salles, ~y a. Ignatius 
Privateer, Sittenfeld, Frank (Bud) Sweeney 
deposited: James T. Whitley, 143; Robert 
178; Florian S. Rady, 4; James Kerr, 332; 
334; M. 


Von 
619; Bari MeKinicy, 646; Talbot Taylor, 94; John D. 
Lincoln, 47; Glen L. Taft, 9; Joseph Morehead, 332; Don 





Wilson, Arnold Hasely, Edward Skiba, Ross Behrends, 
Frank Donley, Fred Grabek, Theo. Karaska, Sigmund 
Kubas, all 106; Evelyn Nations Webster, 1. 

Transfers withdrawn; Bernard B. Goodman, 649; Robert 
Lannerd, 253; Harry Hauck, Cooper, Richard 
Honard, Wm. Palmer, Alois Kendzlora, James Torok, all 
17; Charles Karn, 303; Joel Gonzales, 388; John W. 
Marvin, Michael Struharik, Jr., Leonard Kahl, Phillip 
A. Marino, all 24; James Goldberg, 556; Robert C. War- 
fel, 4; Don Wilson, Arnold Hasely, Edward Skiba, Ross 
Behrends, Frank Donley, Fred Grabek, Theo. Karaska, 
Sigmund Kubas, all 106; William R. a 649. 

Transfer cancelled: William A. Donah 

Transfers issued: Jack Ball, Epifanio , . oem Clit- 
ford Benzing, Edward Marke, Carl Ende, Theo. Coleman, 
Lawrence A. Lippert, Gerald M. Winters, Anthony Ber- 
nardo, Sylvester A. Sullivan, Nicholas DellaPenta, Philip 
Aronica, Albin “Radomski, Thos. M. Augello, 


LOCAL NO. 53, , LOGANSPORT, IND. 

Traveling members: Earl Gardner and band, 58; Dick 
Derf and band, 114; Charlie Cartwright and band, 26; 
Carl Noble and band, 245; Noel Hall and band, 203; Tiny 
Hill and band, 89; Maury Mahus and band, 162; Bill 
Jackson and band, 478; Sammy Brewer and band, 478; 
Ted Galligan and band, 278; Bod Widmar and band, 114; 
Everrett Cathey and band, 


LOCAL NO. 65, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

New member: C. Belscher 

Transfers iposiied’ Bob's Millar, Lee R,. Wellington, Chet 
W. Ricord, Jas. Birrell, Robert K. Funnell, Robert C. 
Miller, L. G. Stevens, Joe E. Tick, all 47; Carl Buchman, 
Gordon Foster, both 94; Clyde Lucas, Alberto Mateu, Al. 
Woodbury, Samuel Zimmerman, Charles T. Harris, Paul 
Héngeweld, Ralph Ludi, Paul Geil, John De Voogdt, Al. 
D. Crescent, G. C. Davis, Jr., Kenneth E. Wilcox, Frank 
Ray, Lyn Lueas, Frank Mane, all 802; Robert Kiefer, 1; 
Bob Stephenson, Russell Sessions, T. B. Miller, A. B. 
Small, all 197; Preston Miles, 306; Charles Howe, 329; 
George McGuire, 71; Jack Montgomery, 601; ‘Doodle’ 
Beli, Clyde B. Rogers, Charles Rawls, all 579; Enos Bailey, 
50; James F. Mitchell, 325; John P. Matuska, 26. 

Transfers withdrawn: Henry Kisselick, 16; Jack Pariso, 
Milton Fried, Nathan Nathanson, Wm. Weintraub, Neal 
De Luca, Leo Stanley Arands, C. Bus Michaels, George 
Kiener, all 802; H. Jaconbian, Tom Enos, both 6; Theron 
Mertz, 135; Steve Giarratano, 174; Mitt Evans, Tommy 
Lewis, both 579; Enos Bailey, George M. Butterfield, Dave 
Holding, Ralph Rother, Herman Wingo, Emmett Frizell, 
all 50; Bill Mahe, Louis Campbell, both 150; Charles Dol- 
fus, 197; Paul Lupo, 464; H. L. Shockey, 463; Jack Now- 
lin, 433; H. J. Buytendorp, 538; N. W. Currier, Jr., Aaron 
Tushin, Leslie D. Rupert, all 9; Waldeman Blosys, 802; 
Maxwell Saibel, 171; Leo Schlegel, 5. 


LOCAL NO. 66, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

New mbmbers: James Beckwith, Kenneth L. Frederick, 
Wesley T. Wooden, Robert A. Bruce, Nelson E. e, 
Elmer R. Chaffer, Richard Kuehnel, Anthony V. Bruno, 
Alert Reichhart. 

‘Transfers issued: Hubert Stiens, Fred J. Packard. 


LOCAL NO. 67, DAVENPORT, IOWA 

New member: Charles C. Melton. 

Transfers deposited: Rudolph Keeler, Eddie Vana, Ted 
Ritchie, Irwin Redl, R. K. Kuna, Walter Forsythe, Fred 
K. Noa, Gordon Heler, all 19; Charlotte Ahigren, 5. 

Transfers withdrawn: Cal Callaway, 166; George Hage- 
man, 328; Jerry Bellman, 16; Vince Fessler, 551; Richard 
R. Wirth, Ray Borden, Marie Renaldo, Robert Bleanichi, 
11 10, 

7 Transfers issued: Curly Licata, Paul Licata, Verl 
Stirsky, 


LOCAL NO. 70, OMAHA, NEB. 

New members: Harry P. Gosch, Harold Perrin, Ed. J. 
Abbott, James J. Velehradsky, Edwin Roubal, Carl Erca, 
Anthony Tribulato, Robert Koterba, Jack Eliot. 

Transfers deposited: Charles D. Evans, 375; Herbert 
Wilson, Earl Mullins, both 566; Bert Layne, 255; Jno. 
F. Haab, Lester Pinter, Romeo Meltz, Ray Thomas, Raiph 
F. Larson, Jack Sacks, Arthur White, Jos. RK. Durbin, 
Robert A. Walden, Boyd Raeburn, all 10; Ike Ragon, 266; 
Homer Bennett, 449; Jack Axee, George Eaglite, Paui 
Sapp, all 255; Ted Bair, 36; Merrill Ramsey, Claude 
Humphrey, both 266; Johnny Burkarth, Oscar J. Kogel, 
Edgar Robertson, Kenneth M. Riehl, Dunning W. Me- 
Connell, all 11; Gordon Wood, 542; Don J. King, 314; 
Ernest Eydel, Bud Walker, both 13 Bill Tinkler, 697. 

Transfers withdrawn: Moerl Youngman, 312; Maurice 
Bloom, William Brader, Hilbert Munter, Ray Weiler, 
Chauncey Cromwell, all 43; Allen Warner, 84; Lou Blake, 
BE. A. Granger, Henry F. Meyermann, Ralph Radley, Edw. 
Brody, Peter 8. Gargo, Jno. F. Haab, all 10; Vv. Jay 
Glick, 30; Charles D. Evans, 875; Herbert Wilson, Earl 
Mullins, both 566; Bert Layne, 255; Romeo Meltz, Jack 
Sacks, both 10; George Kgalite, Paul "Sapp, both 255. 

Transfers issued: Paul Wells, Lyle Weaver. 2 

Transfers returned: Lawrence Sites, Salvatore Venziano. 

Resigned: Glenn DPD. Watkins. 

Traveling members: Johnny Burkharth, Dunning Mc- 
Connell, Edgar Robertson, Kenneth Riehl, Oscar Kogel, 
all 11; Budd Walker, Ernie Eydel, both 1; Gordon L. 
Wood, 542; Don King, 314; Bill Tinkler, 697; Jimmie 
Jackson, Paul Liddell, B, Wilson, H. w. Maus, | M. A. 
Cornelius, Rich Boltz, O. Cutler, E. Horeni, C. Ron- 
scholdt, K. Colby, all 10; Milt Askew, Quido Pekas, Jack 
A. Ross, Blaine E. Trickel, Joe Schanandore, Lyle Davis, 
Merle Ayers, Ed. W. Parmer, J. D. Wellman, Don Sigioh. 
all 114; Charles D. Evans, 375; Carl Nebbe, David Sand- 
erson, Alvin Nottger, Don Watts, Harold Robison, Art 
Sauvain, Reid Hurlburt, Bruce Wilson, Budd Kennedy, 
Carroll Kempshall, Harry O’Nan, all 574; Gene Pieper, 
70: Vance Neese, 230; James Dolezal, 574; William Lamb, 
312; Robert Adams, George Casey, Boyd "Ja ames, all 540; 
Robert McFarland, 271; Roy Darnell, 200; Ellis Beeghley, 

Max Richards, 551; N. Botnick, B. Bowman, J. Cabal- 
ad G. Daugherty, F. Flynn, C. Hylton, P. James, Grady 
King, C. W. Maurer, D. Rhea, W. Rose, W. Taylor, V. 
Mumolo, Ted Fio Rito, all 47; "Earl Hill, Augie Morello, 
Jessie Younger, Ira F. Robinson, K. R. Halter, Ivan 
Olson, Bernie Anderson, Gordon Starr, Ted Tompkins, 
Earl Hill, all 463; Lawrence Welk, Jerry Burke, Walter 
Bloom, all 693; Maynard Wilson, 70; Johnny K. Neill, 
738; Soy Herman, 382; Parnell Grina, 232; Everett 
Olson, : Buford Estes, 166; Chester Harris, 70; Enfleld 
Dibert, y | Louls Surehio, 60; John Reese, 693; Leo 
Pieper, Clark Hodgson, Don Hayden, Bernard Shade, Elmer 
Chancellor, Franny Harbin, Lee Rusch, Harold League, 
Lauren Brown, all 255; Harvey Hanson, 540; Melvin F. 
Kuether, 30; George T. McDonald, 137; Ray W. Friday, 
337; Clarence Benike, 73; Frank Van, Meriv Maiherek, 
Gordon Cole, J. T. Tomac, Bill Schiiecher, Serle Zalesky, 
Lynn Kerns, all 477; Vincent Lopez, Nick Pisani, Bob 
Spangler, Paul Rickenback, Arthur Friedman, Don Watt, 
Lester Merkin, Mike Rensvlll, Edward Donlin, Jack 
Andrews, Jerry Frulterman, Ralph Waller, Wesley Fogel, 
Walter Hardman, all 802. 


LOCAL NO. 71, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

New members: John Byrd, Sam Watson, William Tip- 
ton, Utley Spencer 

‘Transfers issued: Mike Bryan, G. R. Fusco. 

Transfers returned: H. M. Zimmer, George McGuire, 
G._R. Fusco. 

Transfers deposited: Vernon Baty, 463; Griff Williams, 
Monte Kelly, Elmer Rigdon, Carlos Moreno, L. G. Wieder- 
hold, Walter King, Jr., Ron Conrad, all 6; Robert Lipsky, 
Lied Wilson, Arthur Gettler, Jos. Poretta, R. V. Kirk, 

. B. Yantis, all 10; Joe Sudakoff, Sidney Sudakoff, 
Walter Borsella, Irving Glotzer, Meyer Glotzer, Seymour 
Greenberg, Arthur Greenfleld, Jules Losch, Abe Wallach, 
all 802; George Helms, 6. 

Transfers withdrawn: Paul Pendarvis, Booth Bertram, 
Walter Sheets, Kenneth McIntosh, Richard Crawford, Bur- 
ton Dilly, all 47; George Lohr, Harvey Thomas, Joe Rehill, 
R. Secanti, Billy Mozet, all 99; Lloyd Dishreau, 73; Griff 
Williams, Monte Kelly, Elmer Rigdon, Carlos Moreno, 
. G.* Wiederhold, Walter Kinr, Jr., Ron Conrad, all 6; 
Robert Eipeny, Lioyd Wilson, Arthur ‘Gettler, Jos. Poretta, 
R. V. W. B. Yantis, all 10. 

Traveling, "members: Walter Pichon, Jr., William Casi- 
mir, Samuel Casimir, John  Brunnis, "Edward Batley, 
Chester Zordis, Stanley Williams, David Bartholomew, 
Lenex Albert, Myer Kennedy, all 496; B. J. Lovingood, 6; 
Frank Hasselberg, Lionel Newman, Tommy Dorsey, Dave 
Jacobs, Ward Silloway, Elmer Smathers, Freddie Stuice, 
Rabe Russin, Skeets Herfurt, Johnny Mince, Yank Law- 
son, Anudy Ferretti, Howard Smith, Carmen Mastren, 
Gene Traxler, Deane Kincaide, George Erwin, all 802; 
Edwin Shawker, 40; Fletcher Henderson, Russell Smith, 
Darnell Howard, Lawrence Lucile, Emmett Berry, Fred 
Robinson, George Hunt, Dave Yound, Pete Suggs, Ben- 
jamin Field, Harry Jackson, Isreal Crosby, Delbert Bright, 
Louis Taylor, all 208; J. W. Clopton, Rex Sells, Robert 
Evans, Theresa Hodge, {ll DeRocker, Nunclo Messina, 
Robert Sanford, Earl Wells. Jr., George Hodge, George 
Gibson, Louls Parmelee, John Welch, all 392; Freddy 
Martin, Ed. Bergman, Charies Rilek, George Green, George 
Jean, Hlarry McKeehan, Robert White, David Polakoff, 
Edward Turley, R. B. Klein, Al King, Jack Fina, all 10; 
Bill Stoker, 104; Francis Schneider, 41. 











LOCAL NO. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

New members: Fern M. Allen, Wm. R. Shirley, Ken- 
neth Benike, George M. Kimball, Matthew J. Miltich, 
Roger A. Paschmeyer, Stanley Berry, Walter Daniels, 
— Lundberg, ul Philipp, Robert S. Philipp, 
John . Harold Ahrens, Walter Schulz, Eugene 
Schuck, Garnett Sehiottman, Mrs. Garnett Schiottman, Leo- 
pold Preisinger, Benny Moelling, Gus 8. Johnson, Alex- 
ander Koltun, Joseph olfe, Vincent Mauricci, John RB. 


Traveling members: Wayne ies. Wayne W. Barclay, 
W. K. Egner, N. 0. Henderson, E. K. Birchill, Roger C. 





Wilson, E. W. Vandas, Jno. J. Kozel, Herbert Miska, 
H. O. Waidley, Arthur Elefsen, P. J. Mockenhauph, Chuck 
Parsons, Danny Gay, Hal Derwin, all 10; Shep Fields, 
Ben Feman, Paul Kinsell, Sal Give, George Rodo, Simon 
Greenfield, Murray Gehowitz, all 802; Max Berlin, 47; 
Ceaser Muzziolli, 9; Claire Nunn, 174. 

Transfers deposited: K. C. (Ken) Smith, 34; Einar 
Mannerud, 114; Arlene Jones, 137; Sam Sneller, 536; Ben 
Cutler, Seymour Fiddle, So Fritz DeProspero, Morris L. 
Held, Phil Subin, Sy gar, Maurice Partnoy, Ozzie 
Caswell, Frank Pruslin, Bily Rose, Sando De "bactrope, 
Fred S. Pfeifer, all 802. 

Transfers withdrawn; Jos. Sudy (Sudakoff), Sidney Suda- 
koff, Jules Leo Losch, Irving Glotzer, Arthur Greenfield, 
Seymour Greenberg, Abe Wallach, Walter Borsella, es 
Glotzer, George Helms, all 802; George W. R 89; 
Charles Kies, 482; Al. Milton, Fred Bolin, both 10; Geo. 
M. King, 345; Matthew Miltich, 612; Paul E. Philipp, 
Robert S. Philipp, both 487; Joseph Wolfe, 802; Vincent 
Mauricei, 9; John R. Barrows, 325; Gus 8. Johnson, 204; 
Alexander Koltun, 802; Kenneth Benike, 375. 

Transfers issued: Lloyd R. Fish, Vick Hannah, LaRue 
(Jack) Reistad, Wm. P. Barnett, J. Donovan Lee, Alta 
Birchard. 

Resigned: Pauline Luther, Leonard A. Mach, Sara 
Murdock, 





LOCAL NO. 75, DES MOINES, IOWA 


New members: Dan Solomon, Harold Pederson, Larry 
Kinniman, Carl Hoffman. 

Transfers issued: Clyde Finney, George Shebeck, Al. 
Rockwell, Jimmie Horribin (Corbin), C. Chase Evans, 
Arnold Liddell, Francis Liddell, James H. Bowen, Larry 
Kinniman. 

Transfers returned: Wayne Songer, Don Wilson, Ray 
McIntosh, Inez Richardson, Kenneth Young 
gas: Jack Hack, Marguerite Rothrock, Orville 
‘oster, 

Traveling members: Lawrence Welk, Jerry Burke, Walter 
Bloom, John Reese, alt 693; Maynard Wilson, Chester 
Harris, both 70; John K. Neill, 738; Jules Herman, 382; 
Parnell Grine, =: Everett Olson, 18; Buford Gates, 166; 
Enfield Dibert, Louis Sturchie, 60; Dick McDuff, Ted 
Silker, Bob Allen, Lou Hallberg, Jim Farnham, Byron 
fles, Don Th Ben Th Fred Glassburner, 
Ted Reuckert, all 574; Vincent Lopez, Nick Pisani, Bob 
Span@Mer, Walter Hardman, Paul Pickenbeck, Arthur 
Friedman, Ton Watt, Lester Merkin, esley Fogel, Mike 
Rensulli, Edward Dolin, John Owens, Jack Andrews, Jerry 
Fruiterman, all 802; ‘Doc’? Lawson, 64; Charles Moore, 
43; Norvert Rienhart, 337; George Pick, 50; Harry Holmes, 
75; Gordon Fear, 289; Harold Vittum, 271; John Weath- 
erly, 178; Don Stanton, 178; Woodrow Fansler, 450; Lee 
Hazzard, 56; Skippy Anderson, Henry Reiten, Art Pray, 
all 382; Owen Larson, 477; Wendell Carlson, 254; Jock 
Roberson, 64; Don Dethlefsen, 540; Jack Tinney, 10; 
Gordon Smith, 693; Eddie Manus, 230; Ted FioRito, N. 
Botnick, H. Bowman, J. C. Aballero, G. Daugherty, F. 
Flynn, Clyde Hilton, Paul James, Grady King, C. W. 
Maurer, V. Humele, W. Ross, Don Rhea, W. Taylor, 
all 47; Paul Moorhead, 70; Wendell Hall, 255; Freddy 
Van Skike, 295; Gilbert Milam, 773; Olan Atherton, 306; 
Tony Moreno, 463; Harry Lorenzen, 540; Lowell Dahlgren, 
114; Benny Miller, 738; James eich, 540; June Parish, 
Adele Parish, Cadet Kosak, Jimmy Jackson, F. Liddell, 
B. Wilson, H. Maus, M. Cornelouts, R. Baltz, O. Cutler, 
E. Horeni, C. Ronaholdt, K. Colby, all 10; Tommy 
Anderson, Ed, Abbott, Edwin Roubal, James Velchradsky, 
Anthony Tribulate, Harold Perrin, Robert Koterba, Carl 

Erca, all 70; Robert Carmen, 405; Larry Kinnaman, 
75; 8 James Dorsey, Ed. Oshener, Jack 
Newton,’ Mizen Rose, all 540; Roy Burkland, 70; Chick 
Hays, L. N. Stratton, James Catherwood. Roy Hays, Ed. 
Swoboda, all 540; George Sheuy, Robert Sheuy, Merl 
Lindquist, John Sandvig, LaVergne Famuliner, Ken Olson, 
Francis Benson, Glenn Rannello, Al. Doty, all 176; Wally 
Wallace, Larry Herman, Ray Lawson, all 477; Bill Me- 
Mullen, 773; Milton Lewis, 207; Johnny Disch, 255; 
Jack Guenther, 738; Larry Winters, 207; William Silek, 
738M Leon Goss, 230; Gene Pieper, 70; Vance Reese, 220; 
James Dolseal, 574; m. Lamb, 342; Robert Adams, 540; 
George Casey, 540; Robert McFarland, 271; Boyd James, 
540; Roy Darnell, 200; Ellis Beeghley, 75; Max Richards, 

551; Court Hussey, George Garner, Bob Mitze, M. Inlay, 
Don Roberts, D. Risser, Tom Sheaffer, Carl Schuetz, E. 
Link, Harold Elston, Bob Robinson, S. O. Plumer, all 334, 








LOCAL NO. 76, SEATTLE, WASH. 

New members: Beth Sinclair MacDonald, Elmer J. Kor- 
pela, Sulo A. Korpela, Helen Korpela, S. Chris Jacobson, 
Evelyn Longworth, Jesse ©. Olson, Yvonne Meyer, Ralph 
E. Kechley, Richard Neil Giger, Lawrence Lee Odle, 
Antone Walloch, Ken A. Cloud, Degland Kenealy, Jack 
M. King, Murray F, Sennett, Sigurd M. Larsen, James 
Bovee. 

Transfers deposited: Bob tee 689; Cosmo Rockey, 
360; C. Van Hattem, 489; E. N. Couden, 360; Howard 
Duncan, 99. 

Traveling members: Luella Schully, 3; Anita Livengood, 
41; Neva Ames, 121; Elain Boyd, 93; Ilva V. Greene, 
Catherine King, Evelyn Heaton, all 802; Russell Bader, 
160; Orval Van Sickler, 444; Guy Merill, Roland Eastman, 
Douglas Norsworthy, Gayl Woodring, Odes McDowell, Fred 
Ferg, all 245; Gayle Smith, Dick Arant, Harold Pruden, 
William CC. Gee, Loren Ludlow, Bob Simpson, Wayne M. 
Harden, Chuck Foster, Stuart Strange, Don Crawford, 
all 47; James Rakness, 116; Jim Slocum, 618; Jack Bell, 
110; Raymond B. Baird, 10. 





LOCAL NO. 82, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

New members: Orville Garrett, Donald Delphia, Ralph 
E. Frederick. 

Resigned: Dan Mastri, Michael Giondi. 

Traveling members: Billy Arnold, Sy Einhorn, Al. Ray- 
mond, Harry T. Fidelman, James R. Snyder, Jerry Basler, 
all 802; Louis Jackson, 787; Fred Neil, 624; Paul Lewis, 
221; Art Parent, 546. 

Transfers issued: Mike Cereone, Jack Moorehead, Chas. 
Lynn, Wm, Springer, Joe Tommasella. 

Transfers lifted: Arthur Fretzel, 134, 


LOCAL NO. 85, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Resigned: Victor Pecei. 
Transfers issued: Fred Johnston, John Palif, Thomas 
Carrano, Martin Callaghan. 
Transfers returned: Fred Johnston, Victor Schneider, 
Otis Clements, Eleanor Clements, Joseph Forti, 
Transfers withdrawn: Merlan Niemi. 


LOCAL NO. 87, DANBURY, CONN. 


New members: Paul H. Scott, Robert N. White 
Transfer deposited: Wm. Churchill, 331. 





LOCAL NO. 95, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
New members: Alfred: R. Henchel, Jehn Knowles, 
Transfer issued: Gordon J. Roth. 
Dropped: Frd. Brosey, Evan Jones. 
Retired: G. F. Schiel. 





LOCAL NO. 101, DAYTON, OHIO 

New members: Jack Blatt, William H. Good, Helen Jean. 

Transfers deposited: J. R. Schneider, 103; Hyman Licht, 
4; Chester Brown, 160; Bernard Jacobs, 160. 

Resigned: Eugene Peterman, Guy M. .- 

Transfers withdrawn: Hyman Licht, 4; Chester Bowman, 

Bernard Jacobs, both 160. 
Erased; Ray Bowman, Elsworth Britton, Emerson Car- 
augh, James W, Cunningham, William E. Garwood, 
Thomas L, Hicks, Harold T. Hollman, William G. Kies, 
Robert C. Langworthy, Fred G. Miller, Robert O’Friel, 
Don Quartel, Clarence Rousch, Charles Shiverdecker, Clem 
H. Spitier, Frank P. Thurman, Robert Werner, Jerry 
Werts, Russel G. Werts, Louis A. Windisch. 

Traveling members : Cecil Golly, 73; Jimmy Stewart, 147; 
Horace J. Moore, Don Kelsey, 23; Harry Green, 73; 
Leonard Graves, Dan Goffstein, 2; Gene Eyman, 264; 
Harold Collyer, 20; Ray Carroll, 47; Bob Boydston, 452; 
Emerson Gill, Harry McHenry, Bunch Woods, Charles 
Dvorak, Art Lackey, 4; Thomas Jenkins, Howard Davis, 
86; John Popa, Carl Fair, both 111; Fred Conaway, 15; 
Carl Eddy, Earl Thurlow, Charles Grayson, Robert Mc- 
Candiless, all 60; Michael Cucugiiata, Saul Weber, Byron 
KBowehard, Jack Cuthbertson, all 10; Cari Freed, 891; Earl 
Larson, Ralph Coats, both 181; Elaine Dowling, 802; Vir- 
ginta LaBey, 480; Marjorie O'Hare, 178: Leanore Real, &: 
Helen Leach, 765; Dorothy Scales, 48; Rosetta Rockwell, 
680; Verna Leehar, Elaine Kehoe, Mary Kehoe, Marie 
Kehoe, all 25; Victor Kephart, Margaret Kephart, both 75; 
Vietor Peterson, 70; John Martone, Romolo Martone, Fred 
Martone, Philip Bianchi, Pasquale Bianchi, Orlando Bi- 
anchi, Frank Bianchi, Fred Lybarger, Robert Kohl, Vin- 
cent Giancursio, all 24; Ralph Cunningham, 60; Ray Her- 
beck, Tom Clark, both 47; John Davies, Anthony Rany, 
John Williams, both 60; Neal Boyd, 554; Wood Thompson, 
6; Ben Stabler, 20; George Winslow, i34; James Hefti, 
70; Jack Knaus, 53 Charles Scariatelli, William Kepes, 
Steve Kalinsky, BE. Gordon, Richard Katz, Ernest Kelly, 
John Buchan, all 4; Paul = Fred Grand, Charles 
Kegley, Joseph Baldwin, Pegue. Seymour Sabin, 
Ignazio Cutrufellil, Jack Pm. Milton Spiegelman. 
all 802; Hank Durett, 10; Rollie Winebraner, Jimmie 
Kovarik, Art Beecher, 166; Earl Hart, Howard Besta), 
Charles Brinckley, all 337; Non Decker, 160; Lyle Nelms, 
618; Harry Ellis, 4; Norman Hammel, 29; John Thiel, 
150; Gene Barry, 47; Je Rose, ; J. Leftwich, Harry 
Jones, Dick Parker, Pete mr wo Fag all 619; Keith Raby, 









157; Gordon Kniss, 605; Schubert Holt, 21; Fred Reinecke. 
802; Babe Barnes, 427; John Powers, 332; Weldon Wil- 
Vams, 111; Ralph Webster, Irvin Voll, Hugo Newmann, 
James Wilder, 4; Roy Miller, 34; John Bodine, 512; 
George Winn, 452; Warren Haudenchild, James Shepherd, 
both 21; Theodore Nash, 393. 





LOCAL NO. 102, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
New members: Richard Ross, Byr Baxter, 
Smith, E. Marrisetti. — em Slat 
Erased: Fred Funk, Noble Vance, 
Withdrawn: J. Loc’ 
Transfer deposited: Louis Burlison, 196, 


LOCAL NO. 103, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
New members: Wm. Fowler, R. H. Faulk, James 
} ae Kenneth M. Franck, Richard Luther, Kody Krich, 


Uhl. 
transfers issued: Irving Bursky, Mardella Thawl, Buzzy 
ayes 

Transfers Goeth Lloyd Humitsch, 4; Robert Roshong, 
111; Tom Dixon, 

Traveling - Whar * Jacques * Pollack, James Foster, Al. 
Cornila, Joe. Spinn, Herbert M. Ross, Phil. June. AL. 
Gaines (Ginsberg), all 4; Sophie Owen, Emma Owen, 
Ellen Owen, all 42; Lowellan Ledoux, Leo Lorrilord, 
Marvel L. Stewart, Jack A. Kaulahao; all 802; Gene Barry, 
47;- Allen White, Tommy Dorsey, Dave Jacobs, Ward 
Silloway, Elmer Smathers, Babe Russin, John Mince, 
Fred Stulee, Yank Lawson, Art Herfurt, Howard Smith, 
Gene Traxler, Andy Ferretti, Carmen Mastren, Dean Kin- 
caide, George Irwin, Dick Stabile, Joe Stabile, Adrian 
Tei, Frank Gibson, Harry Depeer, Louis Zite, all 802; 
Lyle Dedrick, 43; Ray Heath, 138; Harry Walton, 60; 
John Drake, Ralph Fay, both 4; Jean Wald, Marie Feddy. 
Evelyn Lemsey, Grace Mitchell, ‘all 60; Gene Beecher, Carl 
Agee, Joseph Barone, Ralph Budd, John Kasper, Norbert 
Kuenzel, Clyde Koch, Leonard Laux, Willis Neuwirth, 
Denny Thompson, all 4; Michael Hauer, J. Hauer, C, 
Zimmerman, T. Elliott J. Reger, B. Alghier, G. Tripp, 
¥. Buck, ©. Thomas, L. Pregier, ali 101; Levarro C. 
Roberts, M. Ravotto, Allan (Zukerberg) A. Zane, Bunny 
Berigan, Gus _ Bovana, Larry alsh, John Napton, Jack 
Koren, Bob Jenny, Ray Conniff, Joe Bushkin, Eddie 
Jenkins, Marty Stulmaker, Tom Moore, Charles DiMag- 
gio, Don Lodice, Joe Bowers, all 802; Michael Bertoia, 
293; Harold Grennamyer, V. Agenbroad, 8. Agenbroad, 
H. Cain, R. Johnson, R.- Wertz, K. Rench, all 576; 
R. Bubp, D. Kohler, both 320; Maurice Sherman, Jack 
Feiling, B. Warcup, Russell Fischer, Morris Knepp, Red 
Feilds, Jimmy Hughes, Jimmy Marker, Jack Fonda, Carl 
Haseman, all 10; Bobby Masters, D. Northrup, R. Downs, 
A. Fet, R. Roberts, R. Ehrick, W. Sifrit, E. Dix, ¢. 
Wissinger, E. Fout, all 531; E. Hites, 625. 


LOCAL NO. 105, SPOKANE, WASH. 

New members: Mrs. Paige Davis, Glen McPherson, Bill 
Alsworth, Leland Read, all transfer. 

Resigned: Bill Provost. 

Exempt: Midge Cohen. 

Transfers issued: Wm. Golden, Nev. Tanner, Harley 
Reckord. 

Transfers cancelled: Jim Rowles, Leland Read, both 451, 


LOCAL NO. 108, DUNKIRK, N.Y. 
New members: Edward Turner, Robert Seymour. 
Resigned: David Stanton, George Peters, James Shearer. 
Transfers issued: Ted Dunne, Charles Kiefer, Bart 
Calarell, Mario Piccolo, Anthony Piccolo, John J. Leone, 
Salvatore Leone, Frederick Eimers, Dr. Newton Maenhout. 


LOCAL NO. 114, SIOUX FALLS, S&S. D. 

New members: 8. J. Herting, Claire Hamack, Donald 
Stivers. 

Transfers deposited: Archie Peebles, Arnold Westgard, 
Larry Loughlin, Don Sigloh, J. D. Wellman, Otto E. 
Evans, 8. O. Boyd. 

Conditional cards deposited: Aone Hoberg, Edwin Ho- 
berg, Roy Lentz, Duffy Loranger. 

Resigned: Verndla Alger, Margaret Wolf. 

Transfer withdrawn: Archie Peebles. 

Full members: Aone Hoberg, Edwin Hoberg, Roy Lentz, 
Duffy Loranger. 

Transfers issued: ©. A. DeLong, Jack Dunsmoor, Cath- 
erine Gillespie, Einar C. Manerud, James H, Hackett. 

LOCAL NO. [19, QUEBEC, CANADA 

New members: O. Letourneau, Yvonne Simard, P, A, 
Poullot, J. P. Marcoux. 

Traveling members: Maurice Meerte, Charles Gendron, 
Harold Morris, Paul Robillard, Bob Boudreau, all 406, 


LOCAL NO. 122, NEWARK, OHIO 

Transfer deposited: William Oges, 

Visiting members: Robert Hurd, 15; Robert Orpin, 24; 
George Gallaway, 24; Keneth Peeters, Charlies Best, 
Bottomley, all 68; Frank Goodrich, Raymond Botsdorf, 
Dalbert Mahrer, Ralph Scott, Robert Weber, Robert Mat- 
hews, Robert Hunt, Willard Wahlick, William Yates, 
Blaine Skively, Wanda Davis, no local; Fred Schneider, 
George Rickard, Earl Jones, Wade Barnes, Wilber Tites, 
Jim Truney, all 68; Bob Hildibrand, 111; Chet Nelson, 
Cliff Barnett, Harold Cornett, Eddie Dix, Paul Tayler, 
Sherman Watson, Marion Gilchrist, Clarerce Brandon, 
Robert Price, Bobby Thomas, Keneth Banks, 211 589; Percy 
Lowe Orvil Conley, O’Conor Holms, George Emerson, 
Pete France, Wilber McNaff, Baily Jackson, Lee Brooks, 
all 589; R. Baumgardiner, Floyd Rice, all 802; Harry 
Criswell, Robert Bouder, Bene Bouder, Ray Triard, Roger 
Herman, Earl Echenbreak, Don Eagle, all 770; David, 
Finch, Jr., 40; William Coe, Bob White, Harry Mumaw, 
Paul Gillian, all 338; Nathan A. McC oy, Edgel Cunning- 
ham, Harry Bowman, Sam Smolin, Raymond Roop, Wm. 
Vaughn, Robert Motzer, Herb L. German, all 103; George 
Ball, Michael Tinnis, George Paxton, Charles Amsterdam, 
George Furman, Nick Fatcol, Edward Goldburg, all 802; 
Dave Rose, 16; Tony Mattola, Larry Lipe, Walter Wax, 
All Puntman, John Sarno, all 802; Eddie Paul, Wendle 
Givens, Everett England, Gaylor Smith, Gene Krugeman, 
Franklin Hertzel, Stirling Sechrist, Gene Beck, Karl 
Wockenfuss, Jack Becker, all 146; Emil Velazeo, Madison 
Salhell, William Zuch, Al Messrue, Jack Loyd, Gilbert 
Gibbon, Bus Brown, Nathan Kushun, Clarence Fauterholm, 
— Peckmen, all 4; Austin O'Donnell, William Weber, 

T. Elden, Francis A. Gahl, Ralph R. Palmer, Walter E. 
RR, Edward Heintel, J. Melvin Harris, Charles Heintel, 
Alden MeGregor, all 564; Art Mooney, Freddie Nole, Wm. 
Werling, Gerald V. Smith, Morey Brodsky, James W. 
Stevenson, all 5; Tony Barrelli, 10; Bob Bo: 303; 
Buddy E. Hays, 362; Vincent Allotta, Eddie Stone, * Victor 
Hauprich, Joe M. Goff, Stewart Macy, all 862; gy 4 
Conn, 11; Dick Hummer, 112; Rip Crawley, 825; E 
Thomas, 619; Bert Dencer, 111; Anthony Plecttetio.” O12; 
Don Hartburg, 106; Ben Wastofero, 9; Kenneth Unwin, 
ae ; Joe Bruno, 9; Madison Salkeld, Bus Brown, Bill 

Al. Mesmore, John Pechman, Bill Gibbons, Jack 
— all 4; Bud Lauderkan, 10; Con Renotew, 200; 
Carl Miller, 278; Donald Staforth, Bob maday, both 
147; Howard Lamont, 2; Chet Breskin, 10; ‘adie Berbach, 
2; Ray Letterwood, 147; Star Fleck, 56; Cub = 10; 
Ray Fleigel, 65; Jack Crawford, 10; Harry Fresdi , Rony 
Snider, Charley Fisher, Em Straub, Bill Binkhardt Stan- 
ley Usher, Lamori Shewell, Eddie Repper, Wm. Hamond 
Bill Zaremba, Carl Ladia, W. Malazatko, all 4. 





LOCAL NO. 123, RICHMOND, VA. 

New members: Jos. ye poten, Charlie Morr: 
Walter McDonald, Owen _ . 7 

Resigned: Thos. N. Gra 

Transfers deposited and iktrewn: Frank Watson, Robt. 
Larson, both 546; Bob Wynn, 534; Charles Queener, 546; 
Charles Harmon, Don Ramsey, h ; Wm. Conover, 
Harold Stout, both 54; Al. McConnell, 56; Galin Quinn, 
502; Charles Silcox, 152; Dick Jones, 546; George C. 
Farrar, 557; Fred Benner, 137; Antonia Fernandez, 500; 
John Calvo, 400; Danny Bridge, 40; Wm. Robbin, 6183 
Jos. Leighton, 500; Vincent Augustine, 47; Norman Mar- 
phy, 515; Jas. Gavotsos, Sam Becker, 237; Ralph Webster, 
Irvin Voll, Jas. Wilder, Hugo Newman, all 4; Jimmy Kane, 
Ray Miller, both 34; J. UK. Jones, 693; R. line, 512; 
George O. Winn, 452; Wm. Hendenschild, 24; Daniel 
Roth, 389; Frank mr 447; L. C. Morris, 266; A. B. 
Green, 407; Doug Broyles, Earl Pledger, both 479; Gabe 
Julian, 802; Henry A. Vaughan, 697; G. B. Wallace, 148; 
Pat Hill, Jimmy Hooper, both 479. 

‘Transfers deposited: Paul B. Affelder, 60; Jos. Polio, 
112; George E. Goddard, 245; KE. J. Venturelli, 106; J. N. 
Hainsey, 97; Wm. Knittle, 761; J. H. Bart, Mason Ham- 
mond, both 312; Jack Chandler, Dan Sheer, both 97; 
Freeman Ellington, Jos. Zehler, both 812. 

Traveling members: Charles Hall, 694; Al, Hawkes, 199; 
Jim Shephard, 24; Gail Curtis, 159; Jim Show, 320; 
Ihyers Kellion, 116; Cecil Whitehead, 61; Bob England, 
342; John Newell, 310; Bud Kean, 251; Benny Benson, 
Jack Wardlaw, both 21; Ray Keating, Bob Gray, Ralph 
Frick, Lneny Fant, Frances Miles, Anthony Lenakaitis, 
Howard Brockaway, Chris Bingham, John Moncini, Dick 
Gunton, Darvin Dively, all 140; Ralph Graves, Ray Rich- 
ardson, F. Cruitt, M. Henderson, Ralph Canon, H. Ber- 
man, all 161; Al. Baker, Fred Ferguson, Ed. La 
. Keys, Ted Sandow, Warren Smith, Jas. Wilson, Mio 
Deppet, Marty Gold, Tom Mace, Murray Gaer, Dave Her- 
man, Art Most, Sanford Gold, Frank Parrish, Harry Podol, 
Abe Lyman, all 802; H. Richardson, H. Berman, P. Daw- 
son, W. Eastman, M. Henderson, N. Abrams, all 161; H. 
Hope, 802; W. C. Marshall, J. Joseph, J. Farina, R. 
Marshall, C. Sansone, G. Hosfeld, M. Pastcow, J. Uhl, 
all 77; Charles Frantz, C. K. Crummell, Paul Harmon, 
Pan Cohen, all 40; Bob Riley, Jack Cridier, Kingsley 
Moubry, Dick Alter, John Shumen, Fred Casky, Nei- 
kirk, Eddie Dartina, Kenneth Windle, all 770; ps na 
man, Harry Goodman, Bud Sehu 

@ Schertzer, Arthur Rollini, Jerry jou 
Ernani Bervardi, Jess Stacy, Sterling Ballard, Irving 
Goodman, Gordon Griffin, Harry Finkleman, Edw. =; 
nelius, ail 802; Lion Hampton, 767; Vernon 
Squires, Jan Garber, Freddy Large, George Fortier, Pate 
Hellbron, Norman Donahue, Jack Barrow, 
M, C Berry, Charlie Ford, “Douglass lass Ros, 

Al. Powers, all 10; Fred Shear, 342; Jas. R. 
Benson, Oreis Melvin, Edw. Weaver, Robert Geffel. V. J. 
Conti, G. McLaren Morrison, A. L. Gobson, Weddy Ca- 
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ruso, Jack Stern, Jos. Foline, all 60; Mary Ann Rynolds, 


LOCAL NO. 157, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
rry ‘Beratvici, 802; Dorothy Sup- 


Officers for 1939: President, Coy Miller; vice-president, 
Glenn Smith; secretary-treasurer, C. 
board: Charles Blue Barnes, Noel Neister, Charles Floyd, 
Ted Simons, John Phillips, 
Jr.; sergeant-at-arms, 

New member: Malcolm R. ss 
Transfer withdrawn: Charles 
: Charles Trescott, 588. 


113; Gene Scott, 764; Ha 
Murray; executive 
a 

D. McWilliams, R. Graves, W. 
ie, H. ‘ams, 

* 166; Jack Lavaretto, 

Ever, 

6; Ralph Leucht, John 


stman Dawso. 
Crocker, all 161; + 





yy" Re Blackburn, all 3; 
9; ge at 784; 


Transfers deposited: Foster Gillett, Joe Gratton, 





Steve Nodzo, Frank 


Charles Gersten, 256; “oe Natalie, ‘cond. 
ald McAdoo, R. — Raby, 


Transfers Soomade Darrin F. 
Sam Perkins, Jr., Charles Tisdate ’ 


» WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Jack Horwitz, 
William M. 
Frank Wit- 
Chris Schoen- 


equate, ; 
Cond. ; 44%: Wintheep Atchie, 
Loomis, both 143; Herald jM 
Leona Beal : 


Eloise Kehoe, Marie Kehoe, Many Kehoe, Verna Sullivan, 
Rosetta Rockwell 


; a . 
Johnny Kapano, Pahakiko Kahuwa, 
Lanu, John Kahaakano, all 352: 
bin os) Frank Smedick, 
~° McCarthy, both 118: 


both 784; Robert. Gilpin, Charles Bittner, 
Robert Miller, William oe 


Sehlick, all 10; Paul Walker. 
Duke Dingely, 364; Jack Reaves, 3: 


Har st, 
Fonda, Chester Gabbard, Paul Knox, all 443; ¢ 
6; Fred Brown, Allen Hanner, 434; € 


, Virginia Oman, Frank Giannone, 
riol, Vincenzo Pizzo, Alfr 





LOCAL NO. 174, N NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


» aeons issued: Clara Nunn, George Nunn, Georke 


. = returned: Jack Weber. 


"764: James Roberts, 386 ; Transfers deposited: John Mack Harris, Joe Koscher, 


, Carolyn Montgomery, H. J. Harris, Jess Randall, 
, Clarence Nelson, Jack Kovatch, 
Zw Louie Clancy, 


Ballard, Sewell Hayden, Arthur Lapo, Jessie Lee Holler- 


ow. 


Ft Robert Moore, 619; Transfers withdrawn: Shep Fields, 5 a = 

y Charles arsons, 
5 Greenfield, 
jc, Salvatore Gioe, Max Berlin, Paul Weigand, 


-- - ey. 
137, CEDAR RAPIDS, be Allen Nichols. 


. SS aaew ee 


142, ~ HEELING, Ww. VA. Transfer deposited : Elinor Green, 
Resigned: James Burdette, Cedric Spring, 
i 


Dropped: Charles Tansley, B.C. R. C 


LOCAL NO. 183, “183, BELOIT, wis. 
New member: Lois Raab. 
Transfer deposited: Maxine Hove. 
Transfers issued: Don Ricardo, Ag. 
tin, John Bronk, Ted Addie, Lynn Dow 
|, Transfers ge Davie Denny, 


Hugh Doyle, 
Withdreen: John’ Bro.khardt,, 


all a7: Jimmie Kavorick, Art 
Billy Weinsbremer, all 166 ; Ellis, 4; Don — 
160; —. Hammel, Heffner, Ernie Mar- 
r King Morgan, 534; 


dy. 
Than Fredrich Lesnard, Milton Coles, Forest Morgan, Russel Smith, Joe 


190, WINNIPEG, MANI., CAWADA 
Albert Devion, Jack C. 
Wach, Arthur M. Frazer, Hugh Sipclair, Stanley Kolt, 


Thompson, Mary Lou Williams, Ben Thigpan, Booker Col- 


Theadore Donnelly, all 627; Earl Miiler, 
767; Floyd Smith, Sub. Transfer deposited : Roy Barry, 145 
Transfers issued: Stanley Gallant, 


MANITOWOC, wis. 





Resigned: Ralph Junk. 
: Peter Mantho, Harry Pumpian, Roy 
Hessier, Fred Brault, Rigis Brault, Arthur Brault. 


198, PROvISEnSE, R. 1. 

William Varsz, 
Fred "Martelivee A. ‘Lincoln Blakely, Sal- 
Nicholas Abbenanti, 
» dr., Jerry 
, R. Clifford, Edmund Oliva. 

Resigned: Nancy Barker, Joseph Kelly, 
Eddie Thomas, Ray 


Aa A. Antonelli, J. 
» H 


Lorio 0. aah F. Dolbeare, . 
b > Herman C. 


Richard Goodwin, Howard T. Groeppner, 


Spencer, Robert 8. Stowe. 
146, LORAIN cand ELYRIA, OHIO 


275; Leo Paananan, 138; 
England, Sterling Sechrist, : Catron, 47; 
Karl Wockenfuss, Gene Krugman, Franklin Hertzel, ; Ray Bar- 
Paul. L. Bonick, A. Zing, 
147, DALLAS, TEXAS 


, Alexander R. Fielder, 
Wm, (Billy) Mayo, M. 


A. Eccles, all 9; 
J. 
Transfer deposited: Fritz Frederick Fall, 


Allen, 1. 
Pollack, 9; 


ie, 126; }. 
Corbett, 457; 
138; Joe Cox, 275; David 
M. M. Chalfin, Louis Ihde, Ernest Helf, Erich 

Wolff, John Andre, all 802; Thos, b 
ick, H. Gornstein, S. Silbert, 
< Barlow, all 9. 


1 802; Frank J. Schwartz, 
Transfers issued: Robert Kornegay, 
Traveling members: John A. Ravencr 

George A. Howard, Sid Nierman, , Paul Nadell, 

Alexander; Pon H. 

382; Harvey ge cliff Conn. : 

Ilia Trilling, 

, Sam Blankleder, Nat 

. William Newman, 

, Hal Gold, Norman Small, Charles Ponte, 
Maurice Kogen, Sanford 

Brady, James Curry, 

J. Bohan, W. Nelson H. Humphreys, 


450; Henry Ring pe 
Raff, Jack ean oe = Billy Weintraub, Bus Michaels, Neal 


lo Smith, Bobby Yacoubian, 6; Tubby ents. 


ane 


. Irving Achtel, 
. Henry Cohn, Arthur Gian- 
Bonnie Bergstrom, Mary 
, both 112; Aldona Thurman, Alice Reynolds, 
Esther Harsh, 4; Gretchen 
, 764; Harry 
178; Mildred Wilhelm, 4; 
Ernie Caceres, Art. 
Hub Lytle, Charles Spivak, Joe 
Mark Bennett, Art Miller, Allan 


mo 


in 


Charles Maxon, ae ; Dorothy Suppan, 801; 


178; Jack Teagarden, 
st. John, John Van Eps, 





, 248; Johnnie Anderson, Clois T 
. Boscoe McRae, Frederick Williams, Henry 

p Bennie Fonville, 
Bry Clement Pierre, Coleridge 
. Kenneth J. Smith, Sherman Freeman, Joseph Nevils, 
William &, Tanner, Eugene 


eagarden, 375; 
Mildred Wilhelm, both “4; 
Mary Ann Reynolds, 
Harry Bernivici, 802. 


Alice Raleigh, Aldona Thurman, 


Baker, John 
Thomas Carter, Blanche Calloway, all 535; 
a Lou Williams, 


Booker Collins, “men Don ly, 
767; Henry Wells, 814; Earl 
Happy Felton, 


New 
Vida Guthrie, Jack Heath, 
Transfers deposited: Dirk 


Andy Kirk, Pha Terrell, 
P. W. VanEmerick, 5; Brian 
47. 


814; Floyd ‘Smith, Sub, 2; 
Henry Daloe, Marty Asdorian, ail 802; Kloman Schmidt, 
Salvatore LaPertche, both 60; Ed Hellman, Taylor, 


Uhrin, A. Biatats, E. Estelle, Charles ~—— 


me Wn. 7 8. J. “asic 


Garber, Don 
Tarden, both 10; Myron Hanly, 802; Charles | French, 60; 
Fa. (Frenchy) Ganette, 502; Milton Lehr, 
Ts 10; C. Cumino, P. Simili, é. Giannone, 


brah an Barnard, M. Penaa, E. "Gitrtands, 


Roatan Edward, Gordon Evans, 
Carl Philip, D. McEwen, 


a. Pirzo, oO. 7 
8. Templeton, Gordon Ruston, J. Volpe, C. Peroni, ali S02. 
Horace Lapp. Henry Davies, LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 
Camden, Don Osbourne, Ed. 
Maynard Gill, 


Transfers issued: Jack Henéris. 
ombottom, itenr Singer, Alfred Stevenson, 
7 id, pigtn Vv. Garcia. 
i. Combs, 8. E. 
. Wm SK, Wm. Epple, all 
154, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

















ard Overton, John Davis, 


. West, 


Rand, 
Charles McCoy, Joe McCoy, Russell Gillion, Russel Wilson, : Robert G. Williams, George R. McCabe, 


Wm. Hilttard, Harold’ Waugh, 
Eddle South, John Oldham, Jewell Graves, 


Carl Fields, John Sim- 


mons, Frank Derrick, Weber's 


Danny 


all 7; 


Augie 


Eddie 


Dick 


Caesar 


Nick A. 


-Olson, 


Louis 


Harold 


S. An- 


H. 


Erich 
loom, 


Ranie, 
Leven- 


63; C, 
E, 


R. Rich- 


of - 


William 
. Johnson, 
. Bubeck, 


both 257; 


Caines, 


Clarence 
Thompson 
John War. 


.. Melotti, 
A. Alola, 
2 


Fred Sisk, 


Evert A 


Steve Krown, 


Santee sommes: Norman Bevil, | NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


James Haworth, Morgan H. 


=> 


: Wikoff, Kenneth Storr . 
Transfer withdrawn: Gene Geil, d Welch, Anthony Del’Neio, Henry 


3 iss 
Richard Jerman, Dorathy Meister, Thomas O'Kelly, } William J. Johnson, William C. 


67; Forrest 


le Mac- 


Kohler, Edward 


Rugg, all 69; Ralph Daumann, Fred Trahan, 
son, Maxine Meersten, . 
Brown, Nathan Cammack, Dwight Frankfather, Byert Beck- Transfer ‘deposited: ‘Thomas Currie, 373. 
man, Steve Halpin, Jack ae 


LOCAL NO. 205, GREEN BAY, Wis. 


Jo Jones, Norman Bevil, 


: Alvin Christensen, Carl Christensen, Alvin 
Grace Krueger, Felix 


Bert Lig ® _ Earl re ey 

Robert Dixon, 413; Stanley Roberts, Joe 
okt Rabarte ~ Herman. George Liberace, Earl 
Lang Thompson, Gordon 
Elb: ert, 306; Pete Foster, 


Alvin Zich, a Le Caire. 





Loyal De Clerc, Gordon J. 
soul, eae fam Edw. Kolbrak, George Kress, Bart- 
s Ronsman, Miss Arideen Bc 
LOCAL NO. 208, CH CHICAGO, ILL. 


New members: Roosevelt Sykes, Oliver Stanford, 
Melntosh, John Ewing, Wm. Sanf Sanford, 


Netzer, Francis Patton, 


. 156, INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 
rp deposited Milton Schilling, 30; M. M. Dixon. 
Miss 481; — K. 





Chatham 
Ollie Shepard, Bich- 








LOCAL NO. 386, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 


th. 
Transfers cancelled: Paul King, Charles Stewart. omicers tor 1939: George Shapiro, president; James Rey- 





Jean Kalman, Gordon Blanchard, 


Transfer deposited: Maxine Fields, 
Transfer withdrawn: Maxine Fields, 
LOCAL NO. 231, TAUNTON, 


Transfer issued: George Sweitzer. 
Delegate to Convention: 


tf in 
DeWitt LaNoue, board members; Arthur 
LOCAL NO. 399, ASBURY PARK, 


. Tula (Buzenos) Bond, all 10 


LOCAL NO. 238, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


New members: John S. Bozsick, Albert D. Togna, Alfred 342; Charles Queener, 


: J. H. Keel, Otto Bacher. Chester Gorman, Walter Miller, 


Rejoined: Frank Tichenor, Wilbert Legler. 





Eugene Trabilcy, Eddie Gaye. 
Resigned: ‘Avaves ¥. Lea. 
Transfers cancelled: Henry Senici, Ray Decker, Charles 


Transter “deposited: Lincoln Shulze. 
Transfers issued: Ted De Maria, 


Transfers revoked: Leslie Cameron, Rand, Melvin Hurvitz, Herb 


. Dave Meadow, Tony Spabaro, 
Herman Wolfson, Nick Cortez, all 802. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
: Ray Niese, William C. Prutting, Robert 
, Frank Warren, Leonard Eccellente, Pat Attan. 


LOCAL NO. 402, YONKERS, N.Y. 


LOCAL NO. 249, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Borchgrevink, Robert Kitt, 


Transfer issued: Nap Trottier. 
Transfers deposited: Marlyn Woodard, Dolorys Woodard, 


Korb, Allen Bouchard, Sam Kotzin, Robert Lucas. 


LOCAL NO. 256, a ALA. 


= issued: Harold Brown, will poe 
withdrawn: Olin Adams, 


Tillman, R. E. Waltley, Ronald 


Denson, Wm. Bowers, 
Jones, George ed 


Garret, Ed. Schaefer, W. C. , Sam Garelick, Fred Hallahan, 


802; E. Barnard 
Joh Basile, Charles Basile, 
Veter Bufano, Jack Cafitti, 


303; Gretchen Hester, 


‘um ; oe 
178; Esther Harsh, 4; Mildred Wilhelm, 4; Alice Raleigh, 
Aldona Thurman, both 10; Mary Renolds, 112; Jean Scott, 
764; Harry Bernivict, 803; Wesley Smith, ey Shu- 
Jarren Koontz, Joe Priest, 


Schiffuer. Richard Sperber, LOCAL NO. 423, NAMPA, IDAHO 
5. 


Darling, Herbert be ae L. 





LOCAL NO. 288, KANKAKEE, ILL. 
Bilton, Ernest Schiller. LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Transfer returned: Edw. 


LOCAL NO. 435, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
New members: George y 
y, Charles Lynch, Benj F. Moreland, Albert 
. Rhoades, Augustus Roberson, Bernard Robinson, : Casper Joseph Knight. 

R. Sima, Thomas Waters, commangpasnnists 

LOCAL NO. 438, THOMASTON, CONN. 
: Charles H. ‘Alexander, Robert *Mitiner, Herman 


Doty; executive bcard: 


, Roy W. Newman, Lincoln Sherwood Beardslee, Harry Heinze, 





LOCAL NO. 292, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. LOCAL NO? 448, HANNIBAL, Mo. 


, J. Ed. Billingsley, Evalyn 
ial “Bellach, Ralph Rawson. d. 


HAMILTON, ONT., . Clyde, Rechtold, H. W. (Casey) 


x Transfers issued: Ed. Hathaway. 
Transfers deposited: W. Thatcher, 298; J. 
F , all 226; H. Dale, 566; R. Johnson, 226. 


LOCAL NO. 294, LANCASTER, PA. 
: Dorothy V. Gebhart, Jean Stoll. 


Becker, 135; Lind Walters, Bernard 8. Kauffman, Bernard 
472. 


LOCAL NO. 453, WINONA, MINN. 
Stanley E. Streuber, 


Franklyn Guenther, Allan Weed, Babette Christensen, 


“Bernard Curran, Winston Wells, Jack Reistad, 


Transfers withdrawn: Joshua Tate, 


. 
Clarence Wright, son, Wl Gilbert, Eli nes, al 74; ML. Edwards, Phillip Hammersley, Merle Jewett, all 481;" 


30; Virgil Freeman, 334; 


Socios wlibdrawn: Victor C. Lessin 
Harry Gaetke, Hebert’ Gaetke, Syd- 
ney Bacon, Arthur Teslie, Orville Lundgren, all 73; Archie 
, George Domaille, Gerald 
Charles Kolpels, all 437; Don 
both 574; Lowell Round, 
5; Don Newell, 334; Jack snoerty, See? 


Bernard 8. | Find 1 472. 
Transfers issued: Richard W. gauth. “Chester H. Howard. 

Resigned: Dorothy M. Benn. 

Erased: Paul K. Hart. 

Joe Venuti, Elmer Beechler, both 

Lee, 73; Tom Rake, Ralph Barr, 

Songer, 75; George Horvath, 


LOCAL NO. 315, “315, SALEM, ORE. 
: Clarence Ronee. Virgil White, Milton 


ee 


Morrie Knepp, ‘ciitton ee, 


Delegate to Nat © 
Transfer deposited: Ted Stiff, erate to Natlonal Convention: Max Lews, 
Transfer issued: Wm. White. 


LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Inez Gustafson, Loeta Saville, 


Erased: Ben Schmid, Hal me ~_ os. 
Transfers withdrawn: Frederic Yon Scholer, 47; Marlowe 


LOCAL NO. 459, V VIRGINIA, MINN. 


vi ¢ Jack Parson, Robert 
Parson, Edward LeMoine, George Maki. 
Resigned: Reginald Burchell. 


LOCAL NO. 460, wey - PA. 


A ne 


"Testes deposited : Ran Wilde, Arthur ©. Kloth, Dud: 
al! 6; Therman D. Neal, 
Ben +3 2; Loring Read, 532; Francis Pozzi, 


LOCAL NO. 472, YORK, PA. 


Roland A. Frey, Richard [ 
Warden 8. Hartman, 
ilip W — RK. Strayer, 


Harold “ahute, Charles Harbold, Henri 


K. . 

Makaena, 655; Pinky —_ = Covey (letter), Ralph 

Richard Cornell, James V. se Hohn N. 
ce, 

Stewart, "192; Wm. Early, 


LOCAL No. wir Gidioeanann, PA. 
LOCAL NO. 326, PANA, ILL. Transfers issued: James Lace, Con Buckley. 


members: Fred Hettes, Leonard Huttes, 


Ed: tants Beene, LOCAL NO. 464, CHESTER, PA. 


New : Jack D. Hunter, Benny Oreszak, Charles 
Napier, William Goldberg, Kenneth Miller, Lawrence Shee- 
‘Transfers deposited: Joe (Wingy) ag Philip = 

Transfers deposited: H. E. Summers, 510; Ray Forgy, 
263. 


. 338, GREENSBURG, 
= mete: Joe Krivers, IJr., Joseph Medagiio. 
Frank Seremet, William Monroe, James A. 

Santale MV aughn Monroe, Lloyd Harper, Richard Murphy. 


LOCAL NO. 3, 1, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


LOCAL NO. 485, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Transfers deposited: Mona Glass, 
Pr. Von ——— LR Filere, Kenneth Kingsbury, Claud 


try Sherm 
Betty Sutherland, — —_ 
» r Li 
: wa Heikkila, 300; Jack 
Ida Glass, Nan Glass, 


on Mondfraum, ly Filere, Kenneth Kingsbury, Claud 
eae Misselle, Lioyd Johnson, 


iimer Brown, Jack Herman 


LOCAL NO. 345, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Kenneth Patterson, Ray De Vandilist. 
Werderman, John Loether, 


don, William Ritzinger, Kenneth 
Lasseck, Ralph Lambert, 





Transfer cancelled: Lee Dell, 
Traveling members: Doyle Yi 
Loomis, Jack Hullett, —_ Rov 
150; Red em 567; 

Lyndon’ Han: all 
Drain, 79; Gilbert "Weber, Orville Nelson, 
it Thoma 


Stan 
both 61s 1 Melvin MeDonald, 265; — Rovests, 46; Lyle 


LOCAL NO. 352, FRANKFORT, 
Rag | Barker, eo N. Lucas, Richard 


Resigned: ay "D. Pal 
Transfer deposited: Roy cM 


LOCAL NO. 367, VALLEJO, CALIF. 


iy hy 
+ President, Albert Bowman; president | ftiperi Jay, Alexandr, Joe. t., Albert Kerchwal, 


ert Rudd, Joe. Perkins, “5 Dizon, all 558. 
LOCAL NO. 487, BRAINERD, MINN. 
Bux ar., Larry Dal Porto. ° 
Transfer Elton Lewis, A. Bianch . A. Anfinson, 
Transfers waeposited: Le Schmorl, 


Transfers withirews: lean Wayne, 





LOCAL NO. 488, RHINELANDER, WIS. 
= as 3 Fisher, president; Bill Bruso, 


treasurer ; 
Paul Schiiesman, Julios 
Ernest Gustofson, 





. John son, 
trustees; Orlaf Polege, 
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LOCAL NO. 498, 
Transfer members: 
Transfer cancelled: 
Traveling members: Ray Nelson, Isabell Dickinson, Lamar 

Dickinson, Homer McClarty, Ferdenan Frolicher, Howard 
Humes, all 552. 


LOCAL NO. 501, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
New members: F. J. Stubblefield, Ray Watson. 
Withdrawn: John Jacksun. 

Dropped: James Greer. 

Retired: Lloyd Lofthus, Bob Dunn. 

Transfers issued: Jiggers Hale, Jack Schell. 
Resigned: Norman Schoer. 


LOCAL NO. 532, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


Marvin Hagen, James Stubban, 
ert Huber. 


New members: Clifton Ramsey, Bill Taylor, Thomas Ray, 
Gerald Byrd, Eat! Peters. 

Resigned: Curoline Pestor, Don Cortez, R. W. Stahl, 
Dick Stahl, Wiley Walker. 

Dropped: D. BR. Spurlock, Mrs. D. R. Spurlock, H. H. 
Finley, Dwight Black. 


Transters issued: K. 
Louis Goodell, W. L. 
—— 


Carter, Merle Barrows, 
Hickerson. 
deposited: J. R. Chadwell, 


Eras sed: Arlo Claunch, 


LOCAL NO. 536, 6, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Transfers issued: Theodore Halstead, wand Johnson, 
Sam Sneller, Norman Mohn, Ken Salzbrun. 
Transfer deposited: David Holweger. 
Resigned: Don Cross. 
Transfer withdrawn: 


Joe John, 
Morris Deason, 


David Holweger. 


LOCAL NO. 537, BOISE, IDAHO 
_New members: William W. Bates, Keaneth Betzold, 
Frank E. Fitzgerald, Jack Jaeger, Robert Miller, Clinton 
M. Nordquist, John G. Watkins, Harold L. White. 
Transfers deposited: Jack Allen, Mae Allen, both 369; 
> ~ tana Blanchard, 412; Don Donnally, 6; Eldred Glasby, 





Transfers withdrawn: 
Gordon Blanchard, 412; Eldred asta. 639. 
Transfer issued: George E. Gur 
Resigned: Bebe A. Crooks, J. 


Jack Allen, Mae Allen, both 369; 


_ "MeKenazile, Mrs. J. A. 


McKenzie, Barney Goul. 
LOCAL NO. 541, |, NAPA, CALIF. 

Erased: Dayton W. Hall, Jr., Robert C. Brun. 

Transferred; Clifford Ohlson. 

LCSAL NO. 543, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Officers for 1939: Charles E. Gwynn, president; David 
A. Johnson, vice-president; Fred 8. De Voe, secretary; 
Bernard Mason, treasurer. 

LOCAL NO. 546, KNOX KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Dropped: Leon Edmonds, Maynard Baird, Jr., John 
Anderson, Billy Farrell, 


LOCAL NO. 554, LEXINGTON, KY. 
Resigned: Bill Butterfield. 
Traveling members: Clarence Melter, Howard Storey, Ray 


Seiler, Bud Swallow, Casper Cox, Andy Delfendahl, Earl 
Dockum, Bob Morris, Mike Stelbasy, Johnny Lewis, all 1; 
Jack Mentz, 31; Wm. Glover, 596; Al. Menthe, 166; Harold 
Tuylor, Bob Morris, Larry Cary, Mel Green, all 1; Bill 
Coe, 122; Bill Moreland, Cond.; Gardner Moore, 615; 
Jack Quells, 464. 

Traveling members: Bill Hogan, Robert Smith, Martin 


Croy, W. D, Palmer, R. H. Kallsen, Nevin Barkley, Dia- 
mond Marcelli, Wm. Schulze, Jack Gogliano, Jack Fas- 
cinta, all 10; Johnny Weaver, 71; Pete Daly, 203; Williss 
Scribner, 79; Buddy Fischer, 10; Frank Bettencourt, 153; 
Henry Porcella, Elmer H. Young, Victor Barr, Jr., Walter 
Schwafel, all $46; Jobn Wiggins, Jack Wendover, both 34; 
Kd. Hornberger, Paul Prahm, both 153; Passehl, 
263; Jimmie Sylvester, 1; Andy Kirk, Pha Terrell, Richard 
Wilson, all 627; Henry Wells, 814; Earl Thompson, Mary 
Lou Williams, Ben Thigpen, Booker Collins, all 627; Don 
byas, 767; John Harrington, 627; Earl Miller, 614; Harry 
Lawson, Clarence Trice, Theodore Donnelley, all 627; 
Irvin Kalb, James Baker, Joe Baker, Ken Haughey, Jerry 
Greco, Robert Cauley, Martin Greschwind, Clary Luzi, 
Walter Lindnert, Wm. Schelbe, all 5; Larry Funk, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 561, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
New members: Ronald 0. Eisenhauer, Dominic Giando- 
menico, Walter Moller, Thomas A. Quinn, Richard 
Stenach, Alfred D. Reinsmith. 


LOCAL NO. 566, WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA 
New members: Chic Arnon, Lou Little, Joe Greenley, 
Clarence F. Stone, Jack Galloway, Neill Pillon, Wm. 
Hinton, Elgin Corlett, Alex Glanz, Herbert Leach, D. P. 
Sabla, Maurice Little, Herbert Goddard, Clair C. Perrat- 
ette, Wm. R. Cartier, P. Harris, Kenneth M. Heresford, 
Hiyron F. Hinton, Robert E. Robinson, Harry Leach, Wm. 


Resign ed: J. W. Burrows, Jack Black, W. E. Del- 
horbe, R. A. Black, Frank Crowley, Glen Simpson, F. J. 
Tschirhart, H. H. Williams, L. EK. Daykin, Don Large. 


LOCAL NO. 578, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 

Transfer deposited: Regal Spencer, 203. 

Traveling members: George Jarosik, Eddie Milton, Ed. 
P. Oldfield, Otto Frana, C. E. Doolittle, Louls Riha, 
Frank Joseph, George Sliwinski, E. James Jerge, Wm. 
Harant, sil 10; Wm. B. Conover, Clay Ewing, Chas. 
Childers, Edgar Cain, George Roberts, all 675; Archie 
Galloway, 622; Regal Spencer, 202; H. W. Henderson, 
Arthur Ulrich, Foster Good, Norman Block, all 421; 
Lloyd Schere, 732. 


LOCAL NO. 587, MILWAUKEE, 

New members: Randolph Ross, 

Transfer members: 

Traveling members: George Rogers, 587; Roy Slaughter, 

Edward McLaughlin, David Harris Ellis, William Kelley, 
Ernest Ashley, all 208. 


LOCAL NO. 590, CHEYENNE, Wyo. 
Erased: Lioyd Anderson, Vincent Genova, Forrest LeRoy 
Hanson, William Marshino, Clarence 0. Stone, Alvin Wade, 
Noel B. Dugan. 


LOCAL NO. 594, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Harry 


wis. 


Thaddeus Cheatham. 
Howard McGhee. 





on members: Robert Keifer, Owen Pearson, Mike 
ey. 

Resigned: Warren Kimble. 

Transfers issued: Jack Howard, Domenic Zanotti, Otho 
Alcorn, Arnold Schepel, Gaylord Potter. 

Transfers returned: Paul Johnson, Mike Kelley. 

LOCAL NO. 596, UNIONTOWN, PA. 

New members: Mrs. Irene Provance, Ted Groppl, Debs 
Valentine, Larry Phillips, Leslie Lynch, Frank Piatty, 
Francis Grimm, John Rupar, 


ansfer members: 
Negleman, Ted Blake. 
Traveling membeis: Lyman Gandee, 
Frank Liewellyn, Mrs. Rae Trader, 
Weller, Frank Fleming, 
Angelo Parella. 


LOCAL NO. 597, BARNESVILLE. OHIO 
Officers for 1959: President, John illiams; secretary, 
Hilles McKelvey; treasurer, George &.., 


LOCAL NO. 613, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
New members: Robert W. Campbeii, Singieion, 


dr. 
Resigned: LeRoy C. James, Samuel Walton, 


LOCAL NO. 618, ALBUQUERQUE, N. - 
New members: Harry H. Bell, Scotty Campbell 
Transfers deposited: Billy Hunter, 532; Jimmie — 
306; Joe John, 532; Walter Farris, 166; Carlyle chnitzer, 
5o2; Russell Carr, 164; Henry Chureh, a7; Jack Schrader, 
47; John Thompson, 47; Burton Rice, W. W. Sherman, 


Larry Wentzel, Armil Gerin, Frank 
William Glover, 


Paul Zawatson, John 
Wayne Klaiss, Jess reeman, 


ite C. 








Cut? Jackson, Conrad Bonner, Jack Cheak, Warren J. 
Gale, all 47. 
LOCAL NO. 622, GARY, IND. 
Officers for 1999: J. 8. Blake, Jr., president; Frank Al. 
Jenkins, secretary-treasurer. 


New member: Preston Coleman, Jr. 
Transfer issued: Thomas Crump. 


LOCAL NO. 627, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Transfers issued: Alonza Walton, Andy Kirk, John Wil- 
liams, Harry Lawson, Mary Lou Williams, Kenj. Thigpen. 
Theo. Donnelly, Clarence Trice, Earl Thompson, John 
Harrington, Richard Wilson, Pha Terrell, Booker Collins, 
Theo. Brinson, Wm. Count Baste, Edw. Lewis, Dan Minor, 
Joe. Jones, Walter Page, Ronald Washington, Lester 
Young, Henri Woode, Odell West, Julia Lee, Burney Cobb. 
Transfer deposited: Henry Bridges, 558. 
Transfer revoked; William Tomlin, Sub. 2. 
Transfers returned: Jay McShann, Eugene Ramey. 
Erased: Jchn Henderson 
Traveling members: Dickie Wells, Fred Green, H. 8. 


d 








Morton, all 802; Buck Clayton, 767; Harry Edison, Sub. 2; 
Earl Warren, 550; Albert Williams, 208; Jimmie Lunce- 
ford Orchestra. 
LOCAL NO. 638, ANTIGO, WIS. 


New member: Bernard Stats. 


LOCAL NO. 639, JACKSON, TENN. 
Traveling members: Ted Weems, Orm Downs, Pete Bell- 


Washburne, Art Winter, J. E. McHargue, Parker Gibbs, 


Guyer, 1; Emerson Williams, 187. 187. 


New members: Ernest J. Beetow, Charles N. Blanck, 
Robert J. Blohm, Frederick W. Diener, Cecil C. Frank- 
lin, George H. Goodridge, Gene Hanson, Donald E. 
Hatch, Elery E. Heinrich, Bedford D. Pickup, Arthur J. 
Root, William Schosek, William B. Silvis, Peter VaVnde- 
poll, Charles E. Walters. 

Resigned: Edwin Riehle. 


President, 


han, 


all 10; Rex Kelly, 6; Ramona 


Mack Robbins, 
Sheffer, Henry 
Lishon, Emmett Carls, all 10; Bob 


LOCAL NO. 643, 643, MOBERLY, 
Transfer issued: Lavergne Fuamuliner. 


LOCAL NO. 648, OCONTO, FALLS, WIS. 
Transfer deposited: Eddie Morrow, 205, 
Transfer issued: Jack W. W. Reynolds. 


LOCAL NO. 649, 49, HAMBURG, N.Y. 


Dropped: Frank Martin, A Angelo Petrillo. 

LOCAL NO. 654, HASTINGS, MINN. 
Officers for 1939: President, Stanley R. Meeker; vice- 
Earl Sorg; secretary, Alfred J. Doffing; treas- 
urer, Roy Kuehn; sergeant-at-arms, Tom Truax; execu- 
tive committee: Harold Volkert, Bernard Downs, Maurice 
Woxland, Dale Akin, Frank Nessman. ' 


LOCAL NO. 655, 655, MIAMI, FLA. 

Officers for 1959: Roy W. Singer, president; Joe Shee- 

vice-president; Wa.'or C. Turner, secretary-treasurer ; 
board: Walter L, Single n, Earle Barr Hanson, George L. 
Jones, Mickey Cherep, 1 ve Frank. 
New members: Hem son, Ronnie Morrison, Arthur 
Kromer, Tom Bender, L Schoenbrun, Kernard Greene, 
Herbert Dickinson, Rand joh J. Fones, Richard Murphy. 
Erased: James Austin, l/erbert Bernstein, ‘‘Shim’’ Carl- 
son, Russell M. Carlson, James Christopher, Donald Dohse, 
Edward Ingsrra, George C. Jones, BeBatrice Lyons, Jacob 
Maneh, Morris Oldford, Mort Richards, George Riggs, Nell 
V. Rooney, Katherine Sims, Michael Tedeschi, David W. 
Watson, Louls Pelmer Weisberg. 
Transfers issued: Desiderio Arnaz, Rena 
Frankie Martinez, Howard lBouterse, Norman 
Paul M. Hadsock, Stanley Krieder, Vance Braddock, Bill 
Robinson, Thomas Frink, Irving Barnett, Clark Fiers, 
Al. T Dave Drucker, Max Gaebel, Bennie Hawkins, 
Ralph Leslie. 


Transfers deposited: Charles E. Soutiea, 10; Wm. J. 
Kerngood, f61; Ethel Smith Spiro, Lew Parkinson, Emit 
Pett, Jos. Marino, D. en Rutherford, George Leslie 
Rabone, Thomas G. Low, all 

Transfers withdrawn: ‘Harold Wott, Syd ete og 
may se A. Smith, Sam Gureviteh, Paul V OMp - 
Edw. Swart, Toney "Angoline, all 802; James Perri, 
7: Paul Fy 54; Angel Miguel en, Frank Melendez, 
Oscar Beltram, Ben Feidman,,Angel R. Pagan, Caesar Di 
Franco, all 802; Jack Allen, Arthur Swaline, both 73; 
Frank Mansfield, Harold Houser, Wm. Wardle, Wallace 
Sheehan, Ross Deckson, Sylvestor Gillis, Fred R. 
Bromberg, Jos. M. McNamara, all 802; Robert M. Hance, 
576; Jack Campbell, 161; E. Crawford Adams, 802; Jack 
Neham, 619; Wm. E. Rogers, 154; Herman Chartoff, 802; 
Herman Middleman, 60; Ray Johnson, 7; Stewart Henner, 
43; Matthew Berkowitz, 526; Simeon Yonteff, 802; Robert 
Keenan, 65; Frank Cush, Aaron Mollot, Herbert Sweet, 
Ron Perry, all 802; Dom Don Gambone, 77; Charles Mor- 
rell, 16; Irving Ziek, Bernard Sokolow, Arthur H. Owen, 
Robert G. Noble, Howard Lally, Edwin T. Keegan, Wm. 
Hunter, A. F. Alan, Donald Girard, all $02; Harold John- 
son, 85; Katherine Hughes, 147; Gypsy L. Lee, Jules De 
Vorzon, both 802; Wilbert W. Hahne, 47 Jay Stamimerman, 
Emit Petti, Lew Parkinson, Thomas Low, Joseph Marino, 
George Rabone, Maynard Rutherford, all 802; Irving War- 
dell, 399; James Kannette, 10; Alfred d’Auberge, 802; 
Arthur L. Schamberg, 60; Vernon A. Leatz, 5; Michael 
Machman, Don Mohn, Marty Caruso, Wm. Reynolds, Angie 
Aschenbach, all 484; Kenneth Kyte, 60; Eve Brian, 380; 
Jack Lichter, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 661, 


Hoffman, 
C. Meyer, 


Aaron 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Erased: Harry D. Alexander, Philip Capobianco, Leonard 
Hayden, Thos. Kelley. 

Transfers deposited: John Eric Correal, Theodore H. 
Legacki, Johnny Costello, Jerry Florian, Joe Singer, Milton 
Huber, Jr., Meyer Dydess, Joseph Schmotzer, Lew Wein- 
stein, all 802; John Joseph, Bernard Lowenthal, Anthony 
Lala, all 77 

New member: Fleming Davis. 

Traveling members: King Coleman, Vernie Morgan, 


James Shorter, 
James Easley, 


Selmer Payne, Frank Fairfax, 
Arthur Tramway, Berry 


LOCAL NO. 665, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

Transfer issued: Ronald W. Carlson. 

Transfers withdrawn: Bill McCune, Harold T. F. Husted, 
James Bell Chiofalo, Fred Harnach, Pincus Savitt, How- 
ard A. Atkinson, Henry Friedlander, Peter A. Rienzi, Wm. 
Selbelli, Michael Nardotti, all 802. 

Transfers deposited: Red Norvo, Nathan Labovsky, Frank 
Tiffany, Arthur J. Rando, Frank J. Bruno, Lester Burness, 
Howard Christian, Thomas A. Hanlon, Nuncio M. Mon- 
dello, Art. . Peterson, George Koenig, Ray Noonan, 
Leyman H. Vunk, Stuart D. Anderson, all 802. 


LOCAL NO. 694, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 

New members: Jay Neas, J. A. Nelson, James Crumpton. 

Transfer issued: H. William Waters. 

Traveling members: Don Redman, Cary Frye, 
Davis, Edward Williams, Robert Lessey, 
guirrel, Quentin Jackson, Eugene Symon, Sidney DeParis, 
Robert Williams, Thomas Stevenson, LeRoy Maxey, Harry 
Smith, all 802; Jan Garber, Freddy Large, George Fortier, 
Jerry Large, Fritz Heilbron, Norman Donahue, Jack Bar- 
tow, Shoup, Mac Berry, Charlie Ford, Douglas Roe, 
Rudy Rudisall, all 10; Jimmie Lunceford, Russell Bowles. 
Karl Carruthers, Wille Smith, Edwin F. Wilcox, James 
Crawford, Moses Allen, Joe Thomas, Albert Norris, all 
uk ; Dan Grissom, James Young, both 208; Ted Buckner, 

; Sy Oliver, 589; Elmer Crumbley, 558; Paul F. Webster, 
R02; Edward A. ‘Tompkins, 73; Charles Randel, 13; 
Van Dyke, Fred Button, both 383; Robert Carbonelli, 
Valerio, both 133; R. Dishaw, 78; 

313; Carter Downing, 440; Tino Isgro, 
can, 556; Clark Horn, 815. 
LOCAL NO. 766, AUSTIN, MINN. 

Traveling members: Ev, Edstrom, Stanley Armoshus, 
‘auno Thompson, Dale Simons, Albert Plock, Earl White, 
Don Walters, Edward Korpela, Fred Heyer, Judd Hen 
thorne, all 453; Fred Abell, 229; Kenneth Orral, 551; 
See Hughs, 477; Lloyd Bennett, Frank Evangelist, Charles 
Hughs, Marshall Nichols, Don Scharlow, Fred Mills, Clem 
LalBarre, Larry Merryman, Joe Healy, Claude Knott, all 
437; Earl Hunt, Ralph Neville, Elby Getty, Hazel Mac- 
Quatters, Earl Tuttle, Harold Bryan, LeRoy Erickson, 
all 230; W. M. Schmidt, Leonard Wolf, Arthur Meuser, 
Lew Olson, Shirley Bohm, Joe Schneid, Fred Rygh, all 

477; Clarence Benike, 73; Ray W. 
F. Kuethey, 30; George T. Me- 
Donald, 137; Serle Zalesky, Bill Schliecker, J. F. Tomac, 
Gordon Cole, Merle Malherck, Lynn Kerns, all 477; Jack 
Crawford, 10: Ray Filegel, 65; Carl Miller, 278; ag 
Humphreys, 200; Winston Leach, 297; Howard La Mont, 2; 
Don Goforth, 147; Stan Fleck, 56; Jim Engler, 289; E. T. 
Burbach, 2; Ray Leatherwood, 147; Ralph ‘Pierce, 10; 
Lyle Haskell, Mert oe, 
on Melvin, N. J. Koenig, 
Joe Martinek, John Varwin, 
Melvin Cupkie, all 490; John 
Norekos, Ray Paine, Kenny Knowles, al! 477; Howard 
Wagner, 536; Paul Buzend! 
Dobber Clark, all 477; Wit Thoma. 


Lyle Smith, 73; Larry Glaser, 44 Fleming Reed, 245; 
Bud Hawking, Bud Mi 205; Fino Roverato, 
46; Art Marson, dar; Cecil Vernon, Bob Holmes, Dan 
Renton, Phil Markley, Dan Boyd, ali 437; Stan Stanley, 
Orren Bollean, Ralph Hartwig, M. Maple, H. Achter, 
Floyd Smith, maid Crosby, Oliver Cutler, H. Elston, 
Robert Dewey, L. B. Foster, all 137; Roy Souders, 574; 
Frank Chermach, 73; John Glaser, Gene La Fond, Paul 
Hostetler, Bob Dahli. Fred Borangail, Harold Armstrong, 
Dale Ausman, Sam Thompson, Swede Wagner, Karl 
all 477; Paul Moorhead, 70; Wendall Hall, 255; 
Van Skike, 205; Gilbert E. Milan, 773; Olan 
206; Tony Moreno, 463; Harry Lorenzen, James 
beth 540; Benny Miller, 738; Lowell Dahlgren, 114; 
Clyde McCay, Jutlo Stower, Art mham, Bart Roth, Dare 


Fred Wilson, 
Louls, all 274, 


Tapley 
Clarence Ysa- 


G. 
Peter 
Anthony Johnson, 
84; Russell Dun- 


Arser, 


Goldfarb, Thomas Donio, Larry Powell, George Green, 
Duke DuVall, Chet Lanz, tcc A. Anderson, George 
Shore, Martin Ashley, all 803 802 


LOCAL NO. 771, 71, TUCSON, ARIZ. 





New members: Alex Sims, Reginald Proper, Hugh 
t 
. deposited: Willard Sisson, 105. 
Traveling members: George Olson's Orchestra. 
LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
New members: John J, Addabano, Hans Adiey, Dennis 
Agay, Danny Albright, Desiderio Arnaz, Lois Ashford, 


Jack L. Bahler, Benjamin Barbere, Kenneth Bartlett, Wm. 
H. Beebe, Philip O. Bennett, 
stein, Rubin Bernstein, Edwin Biltcliffe, Milton Block, 
John Blockovitch, Arthur Bogin, Billy W. Bowen, Grace 
Braisted, Charles Brande, Donald Briggs, Harry Bris- 
sette, Nelson Brodbeck, Joseph Brown, Broyde, 
Thomas A. Burns, William Calautti, Carmelo Cannetti, 
Louls W. Cappellano, John Caputo, Don Carter, Alan 
Chester, Edward Cicero, ert Cobb, Ernest Coleman, 
Robini Coomara, Muuson Compton, Leonard Crapanzano, 
Byron Dalrymple, E. D. 





mann, John Heliner, EB. J. 


Ingle, Joe Hooven, Country 


Simone, Leo Di Palma, Jack Dropkin, Doris B. Edwards, 
Herman Eisenstein, Theodore Emons, Alice Erickson, 
dames Farmer, Robert Ferrone, Harold E. Fogarty, Jr., 
Myron Folus, Lido Fuentes, Roy M. Fulmer, Jr., Alfonso 
Gabrielli, Murray Gans, Raymond Garbarini, Charles Gold, 
Leonard Green, Samuel Guli, Sid Gussaroff, Frank R. 
Harris, Otto Hebel, Charles Hershfinger, Gerald Hoar, 
Robert Hochfeld, Marvin Huktz, Roberto Hurruitener, 
Mickey Iannone, Fred Ifkovitz, Rubein Jamitz, William 
Kalama, William Kaplan, Goldie Kolomoku, Rosario La- 
bruno, Manfred Lechner, Herman Leopoldi, George Lee, 
James D. Lee, Harold M. Levenson, Jay H. Levinson, Max 
Mandel, Michael Mann, Perry Martin, Albert Massin, 
Albert D. Mattern, Edwin Maudanz, Harry McLaughlin, 
George Seva Megas, Celia I. Merrill, Edward Meyers, 
Edmund Minckwitz, David Mintz, Helen Morrissey, Joel 


Nash, Hoerac@® 8. Nelson, Julius Neubauer, William Now- 
insky, Carl B. Nutter, Jr., Francis E. Parker, Agnes M. 
Patton, Harry Paykin, Emaniel Pico, Frederic Polhauer, 
Raymond Puchner, Wather Rabiroff, Frances L. eudel- 
huber, Andrew Robbins, Eva Ross, Charles F. Russ, 
Daphne Belle Ryan, Tolbie Sacher, Elsa Rypinsky, Robert 
Sadoff, Edward Sadowski, Shirley Saktzman, Lila Savitt, 
Edward Sehanz, William Schlegel, Lendell Seacct, Philip 


Edward Scala, William Schneider, Josef Schweitzer, Julius 
Sahier, Sally Sharron Norman Silvey, Henry Smith, Salv. 
Sparaco, Ralph Spengler, Lawrence Stearns, G. T. Steil, 
Anfi Stein, Andrew Stekla, Donald Stinson, Arthur Stul- 
maker, Frank Tupler, Norene D. Tate, George A. Taylor, 
Louise Toby, Tony Torre, George Trimble, Ray Tucel, 
Emerito M. Vito, Willlam J. Wagner, Phil Weinstein, 
Ernest White, S. Rudy Williams. Jr., Warren Buddy 
Williams, Melvin Wolfsont, Ned Yeagley, Zoltan Zantay, 

Dominick Zito, Matthew Zivich. 
Transfers deposited: Vincent Augustine, 47; C. P. 
Jack Barrow, 10; Sam 


Harold Baker, 2; 

¥ Fred Brenner, 139; Stephen Benoril, 248; 

Donald Burden, 10; Danny Bridge, 10; Lena Broyde, 402; 

Salvatore Salvo, 400; E. Cavette, 502; Doris Claar, 201; 

Hi Clarke, 365; Elvin Clearfeld, 77; Harold H. Clement, 

198; Ray Corrigan, 433; 8. J. Crane, Leonard Dahisten, 
Norman Donohoe, 10; 


both 10; Anthony Dolbeare, 143; 

Theresa Duce, 16; Jas. Durso, Wm. Esch, both 60; Geo. 
(. Farrar, Cond.; Antonio Fernandez, 500; Charles Ford, 
George Fortier, both 10; Charles 3B. French, 60; Jerry 
Friedman, Clark F. Galehouse, both 10; Felix Garcia, 47; 
John Garnett, 770; Russell Geary, 130; r- 
mano, 806; Harold J. Gilles, 10; Jas. 

Morton Gregory, Jr., 10; J. 
Grower, 4; Eleanor Hall, Ray 
S. Hatrak, 62; Fritz Heilbrun, 
Robert Holt, 143; John H. 





Harrington, both 47; Edw. 
10; Nathan Herman, 198; 
Jarvis, 274; James Kannette, 
10; Sol Kaplan, 77; Harold Kirchstein, 47; Stephen Kis- 
ley, 63; M. R. Krall, 130; Leonard Krupnick, Kay Kyser, 
both 10; W. J. Lace, 476; George Ladeisch, Jr., 10; Salv. 
LaPertche, 60; Freddie Large, Jerry Large, Jos. Lear, 
all 10; Lewis Lastort, 564; Charles Lee, 471; Jos. 
ton, 500; W. K. Letford, 10; Edw. Martin, 471; 

McMurray, 3; Howard Milman, 534; Henry C. Mueller, 


Earl E. Murphy, both 10; Norman’ Murphy, 515; Geo. 
Nunn, 174; John H. Osburn, E. B. Ousley, both 10; 
Anthony Parisi, 248; Thomas L, Parker, Jr., 123; Gilbert 
Phelan, Albert F. Powers, 10; Wm. Rabkin, 619; 
Opalie R&Mdolph, 47; F. C. Reid, 149; Tommy Reo, 78; 
Douglas Roe, 10; Anthony Sanso, 77; Gordon Seaman, 
Jeannette Seaman, both 14; Kloman Schmidt, 80; Don 
Shoup, 10; Neal Scott Smith, 806; Frederick J. Spitzer, 
60; Julius Starita, 9; David Sternberg, 291; Martin 


Swartz, 302; Roland Tannebring, 9; Millort Vernick, 398; 
Frederic Von Scholer, 47; Viola Wasterlain, 76; Harold 
West, 208; Wm. H. White, Jr., 710; Hubert Williams, 
232; Ernestine Wills, 297; Matthew Zivich, 203. 
Transfers revoked: Franklin Adems, Louls Ashbrook, 
both 10; Vincent Augustine, Don Baird, both 47; Howard 
J. Barkell, Carl C. Bean, both 10; Sam Becker, 237; 
Lionel Begun, 10; Fred Benner, 139; Robert S. Blair, 
10; Danny Bridge, 40; Carl Carello, 10; Albert Carter, 
38; Stephen Conkley, 47; Henry L. Conlin, 144; Oran 
Cruppen, W. E. Dillon, both 10; Charles Dietz, 47; Geo. 
(. Farrar, 149; Vincent Ferrini, 10; Glenn Fultz, 17; 
Gray Gordon, Tiaff Grass, both 10: Bernard Hayes, Jr., 
17; John W. Johnson, 10; John Kee, 47; Kahn Keene, 
Richard Keener, both 10; Louis Latz, 43; Floyd Louck, 
Jay Matthews, Lester McManus, all 10; Jack McPhee, 
10; Ray Mace, 104; Mac Maple, 47; Frankie Masters, 
Johnnie Murphy, both 47; Norma Murphy, 515: Wm. 
North, 10; David Pines, 421; Sidney Powell, 278; Nor- 
velli Price. 10; Oscar Pullman, 47; Pete Rivera, 62; 
B. H. Shiffman, 10; G. T. Stell, Franz Steininger, both 
47; Carl Swearengin, 372; John W. Washington, 525; 
Harold FE. Wright, 10. 
Transfers withdrawn: Charles G. Skin, 5; Anthony 
Albert Bianchi, 420; 


PD’Amore, 71; John F. Anderson, 23; 

Salv. Calvo, 400; Antonio Fernandez, 500; Clinton Garvin, 
Karl Garvin, 257; John Gomez, 23; Jas. Govatsos, 9; 
Buddy Halpin, 289; John Hook, 16; Curt Houck, 47; Jay 
Keller, 452; 8. A. Lambert, Jr.. 4; Jos. Leighton, 400; 
Charles McCamish, 34; Robert K. Pamble. 5; John F. 
Powers, 47; Wm. Rabkin, 619; C. L. Teagarden, 315; 
Albert Vierra, Jos. A. Vierra, both 5. 

Terminations: Vie Angelo, Jack 
Kenneth Casey. Charles Ctarell!, 
Conti, Al. Green, Wilbert Griffith, Robert Hargraves, 
nie Jackson, Jules Julian, George Kurz, 
Jerry Lee. Howard Emerson, T. MecQuire, 
Leo Moseley, J. Russell Robinson, B. Smith, 
Steiner, Howard Weidner, Al. Zuzer. 

Erased: Joe Haymes, Eugene Plus. 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
WIN UNIQUE AGREEMENT 


Contract Negotiated by A. F. of L. 
Affiliate Provides For Half Pay 
Until New Plant Opens. 


Berger, Vie Capone, 
Noel Clukies, Amelia 
Ben- 
Frank Lauria, 

Max Melzak, 
Herbert 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A unique con- 
tract was finalized here ending the strike 
of Cookie, Cracker and Biscuit Workers’ 
Union No. 18860, affiliated with the “Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, against J. S. 
Ivins Sons, Inc., bakers. 

Under terms of the contract, the com- 
pany will pay unemployed members of 
the union a total of $1,100.00 weekly— 
equivalent to half their wages when em- 
ployed—from September 2 until October 
21, when the company expects to open its 
new plant, now under construction. 

The company will, in the meantime, 
reopen its old plant, employing some 
union members immediately. Those not 
employed wiil draw unemployment com- 
pensation until September 2, when com- 
pany payments to the union will begin. 

The contract calls for eventual re-em- 
ployment of all the 156 who have been 
on strike since April 17, at the wage 
scale provided for in the old contract. 

The agreement was signed by Hugh 
Gilhaus, president of the company, and 
James J. Knoud, A. F. of L. represen- 
tative. 

The strike started when the company 
refused to grant higher wages, on the 
old contract’s expiration in April. 


60,000 MORE AIRCRAFT 
WORKERS TO BE NEEDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sixty thousand 
skilled workers in the aircraft industry 
in addition to the 40,000 already em- 
ployed will be required to meet the ex- 
panded military and naval program of 
the Government, according to the report 
of President Roosevelt’s interdepart- 
mental committee on mechanics’ training 








Margaret J. Cree, Robert Currier, 
Danfelt, Dorothy Delat, Amelo Di Pietro, William De 





OFFICIALS URGE PASSAGE 
OF LA FOLLETTE MEASURE 


Bill to End “Oppressive Labor Prac- 
tices” Is Thoroughly Workable 
and Constitutional. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The bill to end 
“oppressive labor practices,” introduced 
by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Senator Thomas of Utah is “thoroughly 
workable” and constitutional, Gerard 
Reilly, solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, toldsa Senate Education and Labor 
sub-committee. 


“It is essentially a simple bill,” Reilly 
said of the measure, which was drafted by 
the Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 


“It proceeds upon tested constitutional 
ground and in my opinion should be ap- 
proved by this committee as a great ad- 
vance toward removing ‘rom the national 
scene a set of practices \ ‘ich are at once 
offensive to the most ele :ntary sense of 
public morals and a proific source of 
industry anarchy and its *consequent 
paralysis of the normal commerce of the 
country.” 


Part of Four-fold Program 


Reilly said that the bill is an appro- 
priate and necessary part of a four-fold 
program designed by the government to 
foster and promote economic democracy 
and industrial peace. 

The program, he said, concerns setting 
minimum standards of working condi- 
tions; asserting the government’s own 
power as a customer of industry to pro- 
tect and raise such standards; protecting 
collective bargaining and offering services 
of mediation and conciliation in labor 
disputes. 

“The power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution to elim- 
inate local conditions which lead to labor 


disputes themselves burdening or ob- 
structing interstate commerce is no 
longer open to doubt,” Reilly told the 
committee. 


Measure Held Needed 


Merle D. Vincent, chief of the hearings 
and exemptions section of the Wages and 
Hours Division, said the bill was needed. 

“Any act of Congress which tends to 
substitute the process of conference 
and negotiation for armed force in the 
field of industrial relations is a step 
toward a greater degree of both public 
and private security,” he testified. 

“I say without any element of qualifi- 
cation that competent management can 
and will establish effective working rela- 
tions by an attitude of confidence and 
respect; it will submit all questions in 
which both parties have an interest to 
conference and negotiations; when it does 
this it will increase its own efficiency and 
competence and at the same time it will 
tap unknown and unrelated interests and 
resources in its employes which remain 
sealed and wasted under the old master 
and servant relationship. 


Industrial Peace Will Prevail 


“When management adopts this attitude 
it will dispel its own fears. There will be 
nothing to fear. It will not need guns and 
spies and guards. A few night and day 
watchmen against fire hazard and petty 
thievery will serve its purpose. 

“Peace and public order, will prevail in 
industry. The public can direct its atten- 
tion to other questions, and sleep nights 
with a sense of security. 

“Tolerance and good will promise better 
security than arms.” 


Provisions of Bil! 


The bill is designed ‘to prohibit the fol- 
lowing “oppressive labor practices”: 
The use of labor spies and 
espionage. 

The use of strikebreakers and strike- 
breaking agencies. 

The use of privately paid armed guards 
off the premises of the employer. 

The possession and use of industrial 
munitions such as tear gas and sub- 
machine guns. 


labor 





UNION SHOP CONTRACT WON 


TACOMA, Wash. (ILNS).—The Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, gained 
another union-shop contract in Tacoma 
when the employes of Sizer and Company 
signed an agreement with the manage- 
ment. Not only does the new agreement 
contain a union shop clause, but it also 
provides for a union hiring hall. Pro- 
vision is made in the contract for a gen- 
eral wage increase as soon as conditions 





for that industrial group. 


warrant. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





Music; Guy Fraser Harrison, Rochester 
Civic Orchestra; A. R. McAllister, famous 
band leader; Ernest LaPrade of N. B. C.’s 
Music Department, and the nine-year-old 
conductor prodigy, Loren Maazel. 

The National Music Camp will again 
be on the air from the Interlochen Bowl. 
Two half-hour programs each week, one 
by the National High School Orchestra 
and the other by the band will be pre- 
sented coast-to-coast by N. B. C., accord- 
ing to tentative agreements. 
ble that the Radio-Drama Guild will also 
present network programs. Arrangements 
have also been made tentatively to create 
transcribed programs for use over short- 
wave stations. 


im MUSIC CAMP 
AT N.Y. WORLD'S FAIR 


‘Series of Ten Concerts and Introduc- 
tion of New Drama Department 
\ Are Outstanding Features. 








“Migration of the entire National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., to the New 
York World’s Fair for a ten-concert series 
and the introduction of a new drama 
headed by Blevins Davis, 
creator of the “Great Plays” 


are two outstanding features 
of the twelfth season announced by Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, president and music 


Company has 
again invited the creation of programs 
for transmission to Latin America over 
its strong shortwave transmitter. 
tiations are also being made with the 
World-Wide Broadcasting Foundation of 
Boston, for presentation of camp-produced 
shortwave programs. 


a 


— 


Presents 40 Concerts Each Season 


— 


The National Music Camp was founded 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy and Thaddeus P. 
Giddings as the summer 


s 


music critic and music 
director of the New York World’s Fair, 
invited the National High School Orches- 
tra and the National High School Band 
from the National Music Camp to play 
for audiences during the third week in 
Two special trains will bring 
more than 300 players and their instru- 
ments from the north woods of Michigan 
to New York as a climax of an eight-week 
summer session combining music 


It is situated on two lakes in the 
western Michigan vacation country 150 
miles directly north of Grand Rapids. 
including dormitories, 
stages and practice studios, 
$30,000.00 music library, 
a large assortment of band and orchestra 


Cc re rea Ww = + 


has 135 buildings, 


80 pianos, and 


people an opportunity to play great mas- 
terpieces of music, the camp also attracted 


i ild Maki Trip Also 
Retie Drama Gute lene ° college students and teachers. 


With the band and orchestra will come 
the National High School Radio-Drama 
Guild which will be organized during the 
Plans are developing to 
have the new guild broadcast on nation- 
from New York City 
Special plans have also been 
made to enable the Music Camp students 
to witness rehearsals and productions of 
outstanding network radio programs. 

Founding of the new drama department 
during the coming summer will mark the 
next step in the development of the Inter- 
lochen institution as a summer capital of 
the arts for American youth and its teach- 
Beginning with the orchestra and 
band departments in 1927, the National 
Music Camp has added choir, art, 
and now drama. 

To found the drama department, 
ins Davis will bring two associates who 
assist him in the presentation of 
Plays” every Sunday on N. B. C. They 
are Stewart Bosley and Douglas Fergu- 
son, both graduates of the Department of 
Drama of Yale University. 

Both the drama and radio departments 
will be housed in Grunow Hall, 
the camp’s largest auditoriums, which is 
being adapted for the purpose. 
of the auditorium will contain the stage 
and dressing rooms, the other end will be 
occupied by new radio studios. 


courses has been organized. 
has two large orchestras, two choirs, 
ensembles, and radio and drama 
guilds for high school students, 
radio-drama workshop for teachers and 
college students. 
concerts and numerous 
are presented each season to large audi- 


coming summer. 
wide networks 


radio programs 


“United States today leads the world 
president of the National Music 


choirs, and orchestras, numbering more 
than 50,000 each, 
where on the globe. Growth in radio and 
the little theatre movement has also been 
Our nation is on the thresh- 
old of its first great art movement. 
this vital development the National Music 
part by giving talented 
young people and their teachers an oppor- 
tunity to combine a summer in the out- 
of-doors with supervised practice in the 
areas of their chosen interests. 
years Interlochen has 
contributions in the discovery, training 
and encouragement of young leaders in 
It is our aim to extend 
devoted to radio, 


Camp plays its 


made remarkable 


American music. 
this service to 
drama, painting and the other arts. 
twelfth season, with the prospective trip 
to the New York World’s Fair, 
onstrate to hundreds of 
remarkable heights 
achievement American youth is rising.” 


Largest Faculty to Date 
A faculty of 32 members, the largest in 
gaged to teach both the high school and 


college divisions and direct the orchestra, 
and the radio-drama guild 





"LOCAL REPORTS 


The following LOCAL REPORTS 
omitted from 
issue of the International Musician 
due to lack of space. 


Players from famous symphony orches- 
tras and directors of national radio, 
drama, and art organizations constitute 
the faculty. There will be three members 
from the N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of 
One of them, Frank 
Miller, instructor in the cello, is an alum- 
nus of the National High School Orches- 
Twelve years ago, as a boy, he won 
first chair at Interlochen. 











who have played 


Arturo Toscanini. LOCAL NO. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 


anapolis, Rochester and Philadelphia sym- 
phony orchestras will be represented in 
the cosmopolitan faculty. 
Boutwell and Rudolf Schramm, director 
and music director, respectively, of the 
Radio Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
“The World Is 
All — Immigrants 
All,” “Wings for the Martins,” 
network radio series, will be in charge of 
Associated with them again will 
be Jerry Wiesner, assistant to the direc- 
tor of radio, University of Michigan. 


Vico, Werner a. 
, Pietro Marino, Giulio 





, Leon Kaplan, Victor H. Dardenne, Otto Bau- 


Harold Elitzik, Gabriel Peyre, 


Leskow, Michele Fusco, Ettore Bendazzi, 


Joseph Febbraio, Gustave Roberti, Domenico Caputo, Silvio 


Camp Will Be on Air 


New faculty members in addition to the 
drama staff include: 


Simone Mantia, Gaetano Liguori, 


Frederick Fennell, 
University of Rochester Sym- 
phonic Band; Peter D. Tkach, conductor, 
West High School Choir,. 
and head of the vocal department, Minne- 
apolis College of Music; Lucien Cailliet, 
formerly with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Lloyd Marvin, conductor, Cincinnati 
Accordion Bands, and F. Carlos Lopez, 
Meinsinger Art Foundation, Detroit. 
Lopez will offer instruction in art this 
¢oming season. 

Guest conductors already scheduled for 
the twelfth season include: Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of 


y, Esther Martin, Carl Sham- 


BR. saa Henry Schulman, 


Hod) Lorentzen, Anton Geiser, 








2; Richard Dunn, 2; Sador hat, 16; ‘Bernard Solomon, 





802; Pete Kay, 342; Bob Shelley, 4; Joe Rogers, 386; 
Johnny Banaga, Jack Kahan, both 550; John Alas, 46; 
Russ Morgan, Harry Gluck, Angelo LaMagna, W. Eugene 
Prendergast, Robert A. Bunch, Austin Ray Corrigan, An- 
thony Colella, Arthur C. Grybe, Herbert Kaplan, George 
Schlossberg, all 802; Buddy Maddison, Francis J. Schneider, 
Nick Barile, Memo Bernabei, Robert Lewis, Louis Asti, 
all 41; Edw. Bergman, 802; Campbell Fahlman, 5; George 
Register, 34; Charles (Chuck) Shanks, Elmer Schalitz, 
Albert N. Shanks, all 15; Harry Friedman, 195; Martin 
Weitzel, 1; Kirk pga 83 Thos. Love, Thomas 
Thompson, both 1; Valore Hess, 232; Angelo Durante, 590; 
Stuart Fraser, Wn. J. Phillips, Franklin L. Buchheit, 
Charles Herstoff, James D. Hendrickson, Francis Wai- 
walole, Keith Jessup, Jos. L. Kreklow, Bonnie M. Pattle, 
Alex Palocsay, James Battaglia Lewis, Chas.’ M. Curtis, 
Philip Capicotto, Sidney Harris, Jack E. Sadoff, all 802; 
Donald G. Patience, 578; Ralph Dunlap, 54; James Lee, 
550; Herman Mendoza, Cond.; Ray Pearl, Walter Linke, 
Robert Berkey, Howard Shaffer, Jack Allen, James J. 
Scileny, all 41; W. L. Stoker, 104; Pearl Rose Flitman, 
181; Clarence C. (Bus) Bassey, John Cuttle, both 5. 
Transfers issued: Gordon Birchard, Ray G. (Red) John- 
son, Tom Rellavia, Hubert M. Miller, Mrs. Louvee Sham- 
burger, Craig Totten, Bert Parsons, Eddie Keevins, Julian 
Stockdale, Ralph Harden, H. M. Behar, Harry A. Shook, 
Paul D. Goldberg, Gay Claridge, Frank Noerr, Ben Conti, 
Roy Hijerstedt, Ernest Dahlberg, Jos. R. Durbin, Adolph 
Gurak, Jack Sacks, Jesse B. Vance, Ralph L. Larson, 
Roy Ballowe, Ray Thomas, Chester (Lowe) Sadlo, Karl 
Schuh, L. L. Bation, Jos. N. Whitney, Ruth Pickard, 
A. Delphine L. Stout, Roy Paulson, Don R. Chiaro, Chas. 
W. Wright, H. Ray McKinstry, R. E. Maltby, 8. A 
towers, Jr., D. E. (Don Huston) Gensen, Abe A. Hill, 
Melvin’ Winters Joseph Mekow, Ruth (Valle) ‘Volgyi, Ted 
E. Tillman, Jas. F. Falcon, F. E. Padden, Chester To- 
mala, A. Bruno, Rodman Smith, Jr., Carl A. Petersen, 
Joe A. Costa, Alexander K,. Holstein, Paul J. Donovan, 
Ethel A. Button, Jack (Reagan) Fonda, J. Howard Feiling, 
Clifton J. Wareup, James Hughes, James Markers, Karl 
Shattuck, Jack O’Brien, E. J, Ingle, J. E. McHargue, 
J. D. Hooven, Ormond Downes, Avis Kent Kistler, Leonard 
E. Eisenberg, Henry Lotz, Jr., Vincent Ferrini, Maurie 
Murray, Dan Gray, Glenn Rowell, Jas. H. Ware, Chas. P. 
(Baldwin) Bogdzio, Harry Eisenberg, Joe Friedkin, Eddie 
Farr, Henry G. Larson, Edw. C. Fritz, Jr., S. R. Fisher, 
Jasper he Jr., Louis Slota, E. Westerfield, Oresti L. 
Pesci, harles Conti, Boyde (Raeburn) Raben, Sigurd 
anal, Ted Sminote, Arthur B. White, George F. Biller, 
Hamby, R. H. Holzinger, Arthur Hall, George 
Wie Farrow, Verne Meyers, Remeo Meltz, Alb. Kratoch- 
vil, Charles K. Komaka, Glenn Davis, Martin yy 
Jack Hall, Robert K. Heen, R. J. Hollingsworth, Ed. A 
Schaeffer, No, 2; W. C. (Skipp Morr) Morf, W.'G. Bar- 
rett, R. F. Baker, Fred»*Kalte, Ronald Garrett, Noma 
Bear, George Zbanek, Vincent Abbott, Jos. L. Kedziora, 
Howard Zuegner, Edw. Hruby, Tony Barrelli, Bernie 
Saber, Seymour Zapen, Melvin Aronson, William K. Cook, 
Charles K. Miller, Isabel DeMarco, Carl F. Haseman, 
Russell Fisher, Morris Knepp, Milton (Red) Fields, Mau- 
rice Sherman, T. P. Gibbs, J. Washburne, E. Tanner, 
P, R. Beilmann, Arthur G. Winter, Ted Weems, St. E. 
Wolowic, Sal Lopez, Alex Leber, John Hillner Art Gisla- 
son, Carmen Nappo, F. J. Bradley Vratney, Jack Ring 
Don Pedro Avelar, Jr., E. F. Johnson, Boyee V. Smith, 
2. M. Johnson, Royal Epperson, Lee O'Farrell, Adrian 
Loraine, Maurice Ellenhorn, L. E. Ramtrez. 

Annulled: John A. Novy, Jess Hawkins, Bernard Star, 
Albert Warner. 

Resigned: Frank H. Bilton, Sam Jimmy Sax, Lester 
Steber, Fred Libera, Glenn Lee. 

Traveling members: E. Kurtz, Anotcle Fistonari, both 
alien conductors), Nicoto Miclatti, 77; George Ochner, 
Tauline Schuster, Paulo Gruppe, Victor Just, Ben Storch, 
Johann Cherlin, Michael Glass, Joseph Lubalin, George 
Gaber, James D. Hendrickson, Ruth Berman, Wm. M. 
Lewis, Jr., Eli Silver, Mario Margarido, Francesco Liazza, 
Primo Simill, Louis Spenza, Joseph Pizzo, Antonio Ajosa, 
James Fattibene, Carlo Peroni, Lionel Nowak, Henry Wol 
sky, Charlotte Karman, Al. Walden, Leon Hoclikoff, Alex 
Prepadcheff, Jack Knitzer, Samuel Koza, Simone Bel 
giorno, Samuel Pertchonok, Ray Austin Corrigan, Maurice 
Blashe, Jacques Rabiroff, Jack Horowitz, Mareo Tateo, 
Robert Botti, Charles Cumino, Edward Giannona, Edgar 
thirlanda, Giuseppe Volpe, Gaetano Quagliarella, Oreste 
DiSevo, A. Chiadaroli, Louis Horst, all 802. 


a 






aE 


LOCAL NO. tI, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
New members: H. J. Addington, Hifly Foy, Carl Mc- 
Connell 
Transfers Ceposited: J. McCreery, 3; Rena Hoffman, 655; 
TD. Pritehard, A. Snurpus, J. Str, and, G. Zueco, J. W. 
Hart, all 10; L. Carey, E. Eydel, F. Folz, T. Salamack, 
W. Seurkamp, E. Serafin, J. Tassinger, V. Vorwerck, D 
Donohue, R. Kleemeyer, R. Sidell, A. Weiman, all 1; 
RK. M. Harrington, 46; E Houseman, 368; W. R. Hesse 
129; B. Hoffard, 295; » M. McKenna, ; J. Kurtze, ¢ 





R. Muirhead, 14; E. Chard, D. Cronin, O. Heugerich, 
J. Hoffman, W. Magginis, R. Neimoeller, P. Persch 
bacher, K. Schelbs 7. Stanglin, G. Wumser, all 2; 
G. A. Moffett, 61; Miragliotta, J. Miragliotta, T. 
Parafiorito, all 802; y. Roberts, 784; P. Schlacter, 573; 
Cc, Zylman, i F. 8. Farnsworth, 161; H. Floyd, B. 
Skalak, both 619; F. Gollner, D. D. Nicholls, 463; 4 
Land, 413; C. Mansfield, C. Timmons, both P coe Cc, Ram 
sey, 201; H. H. Reynolds, 71; P. Brady 

Transfers withdrawn: Joe Hart and Band; Red McKenna 
and Band; Joe Miragliotta and Band, Hal King and 
Band; Jack Kurtze and Band; Dave Pritchard and Band; 
Bob Sidell and Band; Tony Salamack and Band. 

Transfer annulled: Wm, Teninty. 

Resigned: Dave Kahn. 

Traveling members: TH. Batterson, 594; N. Goss, 320; 
W. Hageman, 228; R. K. Jenner, 542; J. Loux, 228; 
H. Rosier, 303. 

Delegate to National Convention: G. P. Laffell, A. W. 
Stuebling, J. C. Stone. 










LOCAL NO. 15, TOLEDO, OHIO 

New members: Leonard McLean, Francis Keith, Russ 
Truman, Leonard Gibbs, Ernest Fodor, Earl MacGrath, 

Transfers withdrawn: Jimmy Richards, Billy Richards, 
both 58; Stan Moyer, Gene Moyer, both 527; Cyril Scott, 
57; Clarence Shank, 223; W. M. Graham, 121; Bob Reed, 
103; Herman Stutz, 332; Ed. Beanblossom, 103; Joe 
Williams, Harold Bialk, Chester Cialek, all 3. 

Transfers deposited: George Duffy, Morrey Drage, Evan 
Duffy, Bernie Anastatia, Lyle Spear, Julius Martisak, all 
4; Gene Wilson, Dick Strayer, W. Neumann, all 6; Alex 
Szuhay, 77; Vincent Shank, 153. 


LOCAL NO. 16, NEWARK, WN. J. 

New members: Mack (Pitkowitz) Pierce, Thomas Jacona, 
Marti Michel, Vera Ventre, Joseph Auermilier, Sai Gia- 
nettino, Michel Hoffman, Frank Marcy. 

Resigned: Robert Vittoria. 

Transfers deposited: Harry Semento, Chris Carozza, Fay 
Voye, Andy Fitzgerald, all 248; Vincent Daniels, Larry 
Clinton, H. W. Hardman, Fred 8. Falowsky, Robert 
Edgar, Ford Leary, Ivor Lloyd, Charlie Blake, Jack Ches- 
leigh, Hugo Winterhalter, Walter C. Smith, Leo Pica- 
toggia, James H. Sexton, Andy Ortolano, Samuel Mineo, 
Maurice Schones, Seymour Gerber, Steve Fazekas, Vin- 
cent Campo, Wolfe Taninbaum, A, Glen Miller, J. Chalm- 
ers MacGregor, Stanley Aronson, Wilbur Schwartz, Alex 
Mastandrea, all 802; Leigh Knowles, Albert Klink, both 
87; Harold McIntyre, Brother Bundock, both 55; Gordon 
Benecke, Cody Sandifer, both 72; Paul Tanner, 311; 
Walter Price, 4; Sam De Nicola, 204; R. D. MeMickle, 
Earle W. Brown, Rocco Terrone, Louis Terrone, George J. 
Tardy, Leland ©, Hulbert, all 8@2; John Koplitz, 177; 
Victor Rossnagle, 411. 

Transfers withdrawn: L. C. Roberts, Ed. Shelley, Vic 
Richer, all 802; J. Bell, 773; Vincent Daniels, 802; Fay 
Voye, Marry Semente, Andy Witzgeraid, Cnris Carozza, 
all 248; Harry Warnick, Samuel Mineo, Andy Ortoiano, 
James H. Sexton, Leo Picataggio, Walter C. Smith, Hugo 
F. Winterhalter, Jack Chesleigh, Charles Blake, Ivor 
Lloyd, Ford F. Leary, Robert Edgar, Fred 8S. Falowsky, 
Walter H. Hardman, Larry Clinton, Wolfe Taninbaum, 
all 802; Morris Gluckowsky, 151; Sidney Schwarta, 802; 
Andrew J. Sommers, 655. 

Traveling members: Will Osborne, T. C. Murphy, Harry 
Ross, Bill Coleman, Charles Zimmerman, Frank Patti, 
teorge Greenberg, Frank Sollecito, Chester Mandel, John 
Bashark, Nathan Kappell, Frank Cohen, Max Cheikes, 
Fowler Hayes, D. Ferguson, Lea Forman, Murray Davis, 
Artie Shaw, A. Piattro, G. Auld, Henry Freeman, Les 
Jenkins, George Arns, Bernie Pirvin, Al. Avola, Sid 
Weiss, Bob Kitsis, Buddy Rich, Ted Lewis, Sol Klein, 
Sam Shapiro, Charles Ponte, Morris Cohen, George Tookey, 
Norman Small, William Newman, Harvey Streiner, siank 
Foss, Sydney Fuscher, Hal Gold, Sam Blanieder, Tony 
Parenti, Rudy Vallee, Eliot Daniel, Cliff Burwell, Sal 
Terini, Felix Buatta, Alex Nieman, Sal Spinelli, Frank 
Staffa, Sam Diehl, Patrick Barbara, Floyd Tottle, Dan 
Moore, Sal Gianettino, Sam Sillen, Bill White, Don Con- 
lin, Frank Frisselle E. L. Nichols, Paul Collins, Jack C. 
Fay, Joe Venuti, E. Beechler, all 802; Les Robinson, 278; 
Harry Rodgers, 9; Chuck Peterson, John Beat, 101; 

n, 75; Roy Schultz, G. Copsy, both 10; Bill 
Shepard, D. Wood, 34; Roy Kammerer, G. Mul- 
laney, both : 1 Davis, Don Stevens, both 70 
Glen Rolfing, c F. Gatehouse, ‘Mel Grant, Charles Spero, 
Robert Stockwell, L. Dahiston, all a Barrett Dewes, 19; 
L._H. Robertson, 77; George Horvath, 5; Wayne Sanger, 75. 

Transfers issued: Thomas Jacona, William Ruther, Nick 
Sano (D. Zaccagnino), Joe Giordano, Joe Spata, Dan 
Mazzola, Sam Coochia. 

Transfers returned: Walter Feldkantp, Albert . Biancont, 
James G. Wilson, John B. Condon, all 802; Robest 
Bigelow, 420. 









LOCAL NO. 20, DENVER, COLO. 
New members: Helen Carroll, Den Irwin, Harold D. 
Laurence, Charles 8S. Milligan, Eugene E. Palmer, Lorn 
B. Wallace. 








5 
is, Chastes A. en Ralph 
Cavallo, Fred a Anthony : ; 





: Cecil Gully, 7 733 George ‘Newman, 


Anderson, George Shore, 


f 
. Valinote, Robert Halter, 
. Andy Ortolano, Fred 





; "Benedict A. Westofew, J 





LOCAL NO. 22, SEDALIA, 


:, Miss Christine Robison, Don- 
LOCAL NO. 23, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


LOCAL NO. 25, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


: Karl Betourne, Emerson nasty Ross 





LOCAL NO. 26, PEORIA, 


Kbob hlaher, Lilian F. 








. Maurice Ellenhorn, Boyce V. 


Lightbourne, Cliff Wilson, 


LOCAL NO. 28 LEADVILLE, COLO. 
Tony Ambrose, Willis Goodell, 


Jack big ‘Frank Jacopic, 


° ’ 297: Harold Howarth, 


einen Poneetiewnipniontis 


Steffen, John Blackburn. 


LOCAL NO. 29, BELLEVILLE, ; 
r , Cletus Scheibel, Cyril 





LOCAL NO. 30, ST. PAUL., MINN. 
Doughty, Leontine A. Petti- 


‘. Nelson, Aibert “Russell Barton, ‘Sigurd 
. Kingsbury, Peter Van Mondtrans, 


. Mary Ellen aoa 
(Deacon) Moore, Livio (Babe) 


ay ait ‘Gerald La Wm. De Mayo, Harry 





lowed ‘Welk, John ma Walter Blume, 
all from 693; Enfield le ot 


138; Maynard Wilson 





* Wilber McKnight, Roy King, Geo. F. 
Erwin ‘Trester, Arthur Schulze, J. a Johnson. 


arn eae 


R. 
Sam Bidner, John ee hy * Kriz, Robert 


. Hala, Gerald Sanfino, 
Bob ns Mack Zazmar, 





738: Maynard sft: 
5m, ,~ & Mel my Rich - 
Willard y F—, all 73; Joe 


Resigned: John M. ativan Norman c. ry 


10; Jim Innes, 802; 
Mike Laurie and Louis Sealzo, 10; Florence Reinmuth, Ber- 
niece Lund, Esther Haggequist, James Pidgeon, Stanton Op- 
Mateolm Erickson, Bill Siegal, Bob Williams, Roger 
Gale, Wilford Sutton, Reed Thayer, 
_ Blood. Kenneth Wickner, John ' Nelson, 
= 


McCollum, Ralph Ledding, 
Dr Arthur 


Blood, Clarence Iverson, 
Henry Klimes, Edward Klima, Grace Svob da, 

Irvin Burich, James Snegosky, 
Fric Liljequist, Ray Sorenson, Holger Shae Carl Ekstrom. 








ee ee et ee ee 





Charter, James E. Gaylord, Alfred 
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LOCAL NO. 181, AURORA, ILL. 

New members: Valeria Brown, Earl Jenson. 
ped: Edward Drew ag EF Robbins. 

Drop’ 

Transfers deposited: Mel Wellin, Marvin Wetzel, 

West, James oom, all 10; Harry O'Brien, 

O’Brien, both 162 


EL 
Mary 





LOCAL NO. 183. BELOIT, WIS. 
Transfers issued: Fay Klespe, Russell Smith, Don 
Ricardo, He 


A er. 
Transfers returned: Russell Smith, Wm. Harden, Lloyd 
Jeribirewn: D. C. Kane, E. R. Codman, Ken Samuel- 
son, Lloyd Ji le 


LOCAL NO. 189, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
embers: Wilfred Evans, Bill Magellan, Frank 
mf "Herbert Ross, Sherman Le sag Stan Rutherford. 
Transfer issued: Lawrence Benjamin. 
Transfers deposited: Dick Cain, dn Haggetty, Everett 
Wright, Phillip Hood, Howard Wil 
Transfers issued: ye Revers, “Sheldon Rosa. 


LOCAL NO. 190, WINNIPEG, MANI., CANADA 
New members: Clifford Walker, Fred Rous, D. Morrison, 
Theo. Burton, G. McKnight, J. Matheson, W. Moffat, C. 
W. Crawford, H. Burrows H. W. Sluggett, George Moore, 
Oliver Wagner, J. Stroble, A. Serant, E. Franks, BR. 
, Eugene Goodwin, J. Donald, S. Hykaway, W. 





~ issued: P. Dalman, C. L. Lambertson, 
Resigned: Louise Thibault, John McTaggart. 


LOCAL NO. 196, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

New members: Elmer Egli, Robert Moyer, Bob Hunt, 
tephen Sartoris. 
“Routes deposited: ems Egan, 717; Raymon L. 

ker, 226;sJames A. Green, 4 
"San ‘ssued: Gwen Jones, Gorden Pettigrew 

Transfers returned: Keith Horton, Albert Knaverheze, 
George Zimmerle. 


LOCAL NO. 201, LA CROSSE, WIS. 

Transfers deposited: Ed. Pinsack, Robert Kronholm, 
Mrs. Ed. Pinsack, John Strand, Al. Snurpus, Agnes Ross, 
Sylvia Ross 

Transfers ‘withdrawn: Sylvia Ross, Agnes Ross, Ken Mec- 
Namara, Ed. Le tags f | el Kronholm, Mrs. Ed, Pin- 
ack, John Strand, A’ u 
7 Transfers revoked: Pearl E Hoover, Mrs. Jack Peterson, 
Martha Kay, L. J. Dougherty. 

Resigned: Ernest Lager, Wilmer Hanson. 

Traveling members: George Reed, 89; Charles Kies, 482; 
Everett Edstrom, Ed. Karpela, Dale Simons, E. White, 
Dan Walters, T. Thompson, 8. 
Hendthorne, F. Heyer, Ralph Brisbee, 
sack, Mrs. E. Pinsack, Robert Kronholm, Sylvia Ross, alll 
610; Agnes Ross, 249; Carl Johnson, K. McNamara, all 
30; Henry Beau, Willard Beau, Ed. Beau, Harvey Beau, 
Bob Ohimetz, Reilly Culver, Art Noble, Rus Holter, A. 
Amann, Gus Donahue, all 309; Jack Pingel, Jerome Schel- 
ley, John Bouer, Loren Pratt, Gene Rolland, Wm. Ler- 
son, all 345; L. A. Berg, R. Dillion, N. Syblerud, F. 
Rygh, L. Nelson, C. Turner, Paul Pierson, F. Wright, 
all 567; Jos. Strand, Allan Snurpus, Amelia Deines, all 
10; S. P. Bartonsky, Don Crosley, E. Maple, 0. Boileau, 
R. Hartwig, H. Achter, O. Cutler, R. Dewey, H. Elston, 
L. Smith, all 137. 


LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 

New members: Walter Ballhorn, Stan Haras, 

en 
i - member: Oscar ok: a. 

Transfer deposited: Nick Via: 

Transfers withdrawn: Nick Vias, Don Seat, Robert R. 
Chalifoux, Lawrence Forque, Dale Williams, Charles 
Mitchelson, Byron Dunbar, Loren Kerns, Darrovee Wil- 
liams, Melvin Ent, William Boner, Henry Short, H. Cc. 
Hixenbaugh, Charles Rupert, Wesley Green, Arnold Weis- 
brodt, some 5 —o. sn 

Resi ym. nsto . 

Srenstors: returned: Kenneth Grahel, H. Wm. Vance. 

ba ae members: Melba Schilly, 3; Anita Livengood, 
41; T. V. Greene, 802; Neva Ames, 121; Catherine King, 
Elaine Boyd, Evelyn Heaton, all 802; Alton Dingley, 
Chester Gabbard, Paul Knox, both 434; Chester Sadlo, 10; 
Fredric Brown, 26; Harry Hurst, 306; Joe Field, 250; 
Stanley Kent, 479; Jack Baker, 615; Allen Hanner, 434 
Jack Ream, 3; Dick Houre, 10; Carl Riley, 266; Curly 
Austin, 65. 











Clifford 





LOCAL NO. 223, STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
Officers for 1939: President, Jack Evans; vice- onestoos, 
Leo Lusk;*secretary, A. H. Arbaugh; treasurer, J. D’Anni- 
a executive committee, A. Andreansky, C. Punke, John 
Scott, James Rinaldi and Robert Shock; business agent, 
ack Evans. 
a New members: William Chamberlain, Victor Leabu, Chas. 
Hinckley, Gerald Ferguson, Paul Hogg, Scott Kaler, James 
Drummond, Donald Rosensteele, James Ferguson 
Transfers deposited: Roger Doyle, H. Gallaher, J. Bon- 
giovanni, Karl Turner, P. Zawatson, Wayne Klaiss, Don 


ris. 
Trensters withdrawn: Mel Crocker, J. Barnhart, R. Wash- 


H 
a ak: Dorothy Sloop, Billy True, Mike 
ekas. 
b Earl Hines, O. Simeon, Q. Wilson, 
~~ mem! ~ AR, a S Burke, ~ a we 
A. Burroughs, C. Roberts, G. zon, 
Ee — all 208; Baron Elliott, F. Hull, A. Olesak, B. 
Rhodes, L. Yagello, J. Gurmak, _D. Mack, M. Ross, W. 
Bickel, J. . Zabi all 60; Eleanor wt 
nich, M. Miller, L. Anderson, M. Hollinger, M. Hill, A. 
Zay, E. App, D. Olin, Sue Buck, all 24. 


LOCAL NO. 235, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Change of officers: Vice- seem, Sal Pace; financial 
secretary, Raymond J. Schafer 








LOCAL NO. 243, MONROE, WIS. 
Transfer issued: Ted Klein. 
Erased: Dallas Beatty, 
Stephens. 
Resigned: Mike Dineen. 


LOCAL NO. 244, GLASGOW, MONT. 
gned: Violet Kundt, Victor Kundt, Stella Richter, 
Fra wlckler, Anton Bochne, Mrs. ‘arvil Torkelson, 
Wallace Spangler, Mrs, Evangeline Casper. 


Robert Paulson, Marvin 





LOCAL NO. 248, PATERSON, N. J. 
Transfers coneetiet Boos, Seneat, Chris. J. Carozza, 
‘aye Voye, Andrew Fitzgeral 
a deposited: Wm. P. Stange, Jack Richards, Ray 
Clifton, Henry Pinto, all 526. 
Transfer issued: Kermit Levinsky. 
Transfer withdrawn: Thelma Beaume. 
LOCAL NO. 256, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ng members: Blue Barron, Myron Silker, Lamar 
san We. Hammond, Ernest Straub, Wm. Burkhardt, 
Stanley Usher, Charles Fisher, Walter Major, William 
Zeremba, Carl Ladra, Ronald Snyder, Russ Carlisle, Larry 
Clinton, Ford Leary, Joe Ortolona, Walter Smith, James 
Sextan, Michael Doty, Charles Blake, Jack Chesliegh, Fred 
Falensby, Steve Likens, Rico T. Tagio, Wolf Tannenbaum, 
Hank Wayland, Bill Straub, all 802; Burton Reynolds, 
721; William Gilbert, 444; Winthrop Atchne, 143; Harold 
Loomis, 143; Gerald Martell, 9; Sam Johnson, 447; Claude 
Demingue, 534; Elane Darling, 802; Lenore Bael, 8; Vir- 
ginia Bey, 480; Verna Lehass, Marg Kehee, Marie Kehee, 
Eloise Kehee, ail 25; Doris Wagel, 8; Dorethy Scales, 48; 
Rose Rockwell, 680; Annette Dieman, Doris Scheuler, Ann 
Martinseck, Betty Dieman, all 8; Grace Norphal, 205; 
Violet Frank, 480; Dora Pressier, 284; Jeanette Romback, 
ith Poirreir, 648. 
ua © & withdrawn: Bob Sylvester, 802; Leonard Fran- 
cis, 214; Jchn White, 161; Pierre Pollet, 161; Herbert 
Scholes, 173; Charles Tisdale, 157; Paul Griffin, 132; 
Joseph Vestal, 
Ochmiller, Charles “Carter, Ed MeVehil, all 60. 
Transfer cancelled: Jimmie Sims, 697. 


LOCAL NO. 257, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
New members: 





Kirkby, Lonnie Clifford Wilson 
a returned: Alma Kittel, James Blake Jackson, 
Marvin Hughes. 

Transfer withdrawn : Fan Ping Feet 

Transfer deposit ames olfe. 

Transfers issued: Adrian McDowell, Frank Walker, 

avis, D. C. Hubbard, Franklin Hoffman, James 

O'Neill. 


Traveling members: Blue Barron, Allan Holmes, Lamar 


w Hammond, Ernest Straub, William Ber- 
om ag a FA. Charles Fosher, Walter Major, Wm. 
Russ Carlisle, Claude 


—— Stanley Usher, 
Zaremba Carl Ladra, Ronald Snyder, 
Hopkins, Robert Sands, Benjamin Waters, Robert Holmes, 


Brady, George Stevenson, Bernard sae, 
Walter Johnson, Elmer James, Larry C 
Jos. Ortolano, Walter Smith, James 
kins, 
Taninbaum, Bill Straub, ‘one ee. = as: 
Charlie Blake, all 802; yeems, Ja 
‘ » Bd. Ingie, Johnny Hellner, 
P. Beilman, 





Parker Gibbs, 


157; Alger Batts, 534; Dave Gifford, Joseph 


Roy C. Acuff, Jesse L. Easterday, Beecher 


orman Thornton, Herman Anstrey, Bernard Flood, Floyd 
“ - Walter Jones, 

Ford Leary, 
Serten, Steve Lip- 
Fred Falensby, Leo Picetageio, Michael Doty, Wolfe 


Elmo Tanner, Country Wash- 





Dieman, Ann Martin 

Frank, 480; Ruth Poirier, 
yo Rombach, 37; 
Kelly, 6; Woodrow 


Officers for 
vice-president, Micky McDo' 
Vincent Crissey; secretary, 
Robert Heard; past president, 
W. Mussolum, W. Blueth 
Johnston, 8. 


A. Tibbs, J. Dwyer. 


New member: Vernon Buck, 
igned: Ewing Dodds, 


New member: Haro! 


Transfers returned: Stanley 
Traveling members: 
Mitchell, 


come, 
Norvo, Les Burness, 
fin, — Bruno, 
oonan, Leonard Gold 


Grace 
Wines, Marvin Sim; 


LOCAL NO. 264, KEOKUK, IOWA 
Transfer deposited: S. W. Delwiler, 217. 
Transfers issued: Frank Parr, Charles Eaton. 


LOCAL NO. 279, LONDON, ONT., CANADA 


1939: President, Ernest W. Horner; first 


648; 





jugal ; 
4 








Doris Schueler, 


Doris 


Ms 


Palmer; 
Teieskt; 
ner, &. Beasley, B. P 
ve; sergeant-at-arms, J. Darling; auditors: 


uck, Jr. 
ae received: Wylda Waterman. 
Grace Thole. 


LOCAL “0 294, LANCASTER. PA. 
Hebel. 
Transfer deposited: »*. Phillips, 269. 


Kreider, 655. 


Richard Wise, 
all 9; M. Schebski, 120; 
Mal Hallet, Joe Carbonaro, Stuart Anderson, Francis Wel- 
Rudy Novack, Joe Bauer, W. A. Erxiner, 
Art Peterson, Alan Hanlon, 

iw. Myers, 


Jack 


oett 


Gus 


all 8; 


Pressler, 
B. Vorpahl 


» 205; 


pson, both 3. 


vice-pres 
trea 


executive board: 
almer, E. 


LOCAL NO. 292, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


Garnett, 


Nabrodsky. 





Officers 
president, 


New 


m 
Resigned: Nick Huss. 


New 
ton, Jack Matthew 


Danford, Harry Forbes, R. 


all 47; Kenneth King, 5 
Transfers 
Robinson, 263; 
P. Adams, Larry Marcus, 
——: Reynaldo Tellez, 


Johnston. 
Traveling member: 


New members: 
Courtwright. 


Transfers deposited: 


John K. Hixon. 


Coe, Carl Schutz. 


New member: Charles A. 


Transfer issued: R. 


Erased: Robert Bright, 
O'Dell, Ula Phillips. 
Transfers 


George Hewitt, Neil Bond 


Traveling member: 


Transfer cancelled: 
Transfers issued: 


LOCAL NO. 


James 
367, 


Ln gel members: 
Hatfiel 


Transfer issued; Earl 
Winston Wood. 


Transfer returned: 

Dropped: Evelyn Moffitt, 
Traveling members: 
jamin Waters, 


Walter Jones, 
baum, Fred Fulensky, 
Stroub, Charlie Blake, 
James Sexton, Walter Sm 
taggio, all 802. 


New member: 
Resigned: Allan Schwech 
Transfers issued: Harry 


Shaffer, 
rectors : 
rode, Claire Widdows, 
sergeant -at-arms. 

New members: Emil D. 


LOCAL NO. 3 


secretary; Thos. 





Sidney Leavitt, Monroe 


LOCAL NO. 406, 

New members: 

Resigned: A. 
Korinke. 


Change in officers: 


N Pete 
Stuart MacKay, Howard Christian. 


LOCAL NO. 295, POCA’ POCATELLO, IDAHO 
~ ort: President, 


E. 


. Leonard Ray, 
Rudolph Uribe, A. D. Schumann, Joe Manaois. 
Newman, 


Earl 


Little, 


Dropp J. Miller, James Joyce, Dos 
Resigned: Winston Haldeman, Hyman Davidson, John E. 


Hal Chandler, 47. 


LOCAL NO. 333, EUREKA, CALIF. 
Dianne Davis, 


M. C. Brimhall; 
. Walters; secretary-treasurer, 
sergeant-at-arms, Jack Inglestrom; board member, 
Trencha 


LOCAL NO. 300, NEW LONDON, Wis. 
ember: George Elsner. 


LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
members: a. B. Morris, Jack Nye, Jack Harring- 


Transfers deposited: Solomon Levithan, 802; Ernest Bar- 
rell, Billy McDonald, Arnold Krenek, Arthur Roche, Dal 
Charles C. Love, 
Hap Edwards, Leon rer, Glenn Redmond, Wm. Deeble, 


Ley og _ F. Briggs, 368; 
Gene Lee, 320. 
Transfers issued: Wm. E. Riley, Mel Frommer, 


Michael Kaiser, 


Ruth Fredrickson, 


Transfers issued: Milt Pellum, Albert E. 

Chet Phillips, 

Traveling members: Jimmy Smathers, C. 

Art Amorsi, all 508; Weidon Hail, 6 
Resigned: > 


Jacqu 


McCarthy. 


Ross 


shu, 





VALLEJO, 
New member: H. Marsden. 
William Bennett, 


Ravazza, 


Resigned: John T. Reyuolds, Bert Lowe. 
C. Seaman. 
LOCAL NO. 344, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Frank Helfrich, 


Carey, 


Charles Hildreth, Lauretta Leonard, Ben 


Lyons. 


805; Jack Hernie, 113. 


E. Schum 


LOCAL NO. 338, MT. VERNON, OHIO 
Transfers cancelled: Raymond V. 


et, Willi 


LOCAL NO. 343, NORWOOD, MASS. 


Miller, 


LOCAL NO. 346, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 
deposited: Carl 


Ted Bering, Jos. 
Coates, Bill Hammett, George Porter, 


Paul Durand, all 6. 


Lester Randolph, 


James Lipe, 


ank 
ith, 


LOCAL NO. 379, 
Frank Lowe. 


ten, 


Slick, 
91, 


Officers for 1939: President, Al. 
A. J. Leix; secretary-treasurer, 
secretary and business manager, Clarence Wentz; executive 

i Art Hentrich, Elmer Levy, Elmer 
Hitter; examining board: Theron J. Kidney, Robert Worth, 
Martin O'Neill; sergeant-at-arms, John P. Fowlie. 


LOCAL NO. 396, GREELEY, COLO. 
New members: Raymond H. Froid, Clarence O. Froid. 


treasurer; board of di- 
Bruce Ecken- 


Charles 


‘391, OTTAWA, 
LaVelle; 
. oO 





Traveling members: 
Christena Odeago, Ruth 
all 537. 


LOCAL NO. 


dent, N. E. 


Withdrawn: Jack Crow. 
Traveling members: 
Schuman, Mace Franklin, 





burne, Ormand Downes, all 10; 





Annette Dieman, Bette 


ail 632. 


Crossman, Paul Faria, Russ Doxaras, all 6. 


LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Lionel Nowak, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 365, GREAT FALLS, 
Transfer deposited: Wilbur Stump, 6. 
Transfer withdrawn: Art Heppel, 10. 
Ione O’Brien, 236. 
McGovern, 


MONT. 


Orville Nordum, 
CALIF. 
Weid Fairson Brea 


—_™ deposited: Jean Wayne, Franes Krauland, Betty 
Pope, all 6; Grace Griffin, 668. 


Reynolds. 
Resigned: Sam Feingloss, Leslie Regalia, Ray Harding, 


LOCAL NO. 377, ASHI ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Transfers deposited: ag A sagged Gerald Flynn, both 2. 


Wilbur 


Claude Hopkins, Robert Sands, Ben- 
Norman Thornton, Robert Hi 
Snaer, Bernard Flood, Herman Autry, Floyd Grady, Bernard 
Archer, George Stevenson, Walter Johnson, 
eae A Clinton, Mike Doty, 
Joe Ortolano, Leary 

Wayland, Jack Chesleleh, 
Steve Lipkins, 


olmes, 


Elmer 
Wolfe 


Ford 


EASTON, PA. 


Merton E. Cohen 
J. Wolf, Carl D. 


LOCAL NO. 388, RICHMOND, IND. 
Officers for 1939: Wm. z Gilmore, president; 
nes, 
Robert Armstrong, Weldon Coffman, 
Jack Kurkowski; 


Francis 
Slick. 
LL. 


orman ; 


Radler, Bert Tepfer, all 802. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Nick Hone, Joef Rerliawsky. 
Courtemanche, 
Transfer deposited: Eugene Manners, 149. 
Transfer issued: Edgar Braidi. 
LOCAL NO. 423, NAMPA, 


Examiner, 
New member : John Braden. | 


Violet 


Mackey, Al. 


Doc Randall, 


Hugh I 
A. 


Jean ee 


Leo Pica- 


‘Sassaman. 


vice-president, 





284; 
Rex 


ident, 
surer, 


770; 


Red 
Frank 
Ray 


vice- 
vey; 
‘ 


Walter 
Harry 


Calir 


berger, 


am O. 


Francis 


Norton 


Glover. 
Albert 


James, 
Tanne- 
Bill 


Carl EB. 


Miller, 


assistant 


Transfer returned: Cecil Garrison, Vernon L. ‘ame, 
Transfer issued: John Nielsen. 
LOCAL NO. 399, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

New members: Jack Arnold Press, William Lolatti, 
Joseph B. Fronapfel, Jr., Edgar M. Sherman, Ellsworth 
B._ Tompkins. 

Resigned: Maude Narciso. 

Transfers deposited: John Varney, Mabel R. Varney, 
both 40; Bernard Unger, Rena M. Estabrooks, Alan 
Fielding, George A. Esposito, Edmond Braghittoni, Morris 
Wolfsfeld, Marty King, Arthur Mineo, Joseph ariza, 


Isidore Gralnick, M. C. 
IDAHO 

Mike Hendry. 
Pluma Eastham, 


Adeline Martens, 


‘garden, 





George 


Smith, 


Lorraine Hayes, 


425, MONROE, LA. 
Officers for 1939: President, W. 8. Martin; vice-presi- 

Anderson; financial secretary and treasurer, 
R. H. Terrell; recording Secretary, 8. M. Sevier. 


LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
New members: Josephine Reilly, Carl Just. 


F. Benson, Charles Goaees, Gilbera 


tio Lackley, 


dent, Farrell Spencer; secretary, Gilbert Thorpe; treas- 
urer, H. Farr; guard, Clyde Tarbet; executive board: Horace 
Bunce, Eldon Hansen, Reed Dunn. 


Jacobs, 
Miss Madeline French, 


Whitey Wilkerson ; secretary, Ged George H. Alder 


LOCAL NO, 430, LOGAN, UTAH 
Officers for 1939: President, David England; vice-presi- 


LOCAL NO. 441, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

Change in officers: Secretary, Donald A. Wallace. 

New members: William Palmer, Louis Arcoraci, Joseph 
Julian Prunell, William Brewer, Robert Snyder, 
William French, Robert Bracy. 
Dropped: Pascal Goodness. 


LOCAL NO. 449, COFFEYVILLE, KAN. 
Officers for 1939: President, Mark Ehart; sows +. ccc 


LOCAL NO. 472, 472, — PA. 

New member: Hugh V. Jenning: 

Transfers issued: Bernard “echbereer, Bernard 8. 
Kauffman. 


LOCAL NO. 485, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

Officers for 1939: President, W. V. Winter; vice-presi- 
dent, Bill Lee; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Bentley; ser- 
oom, Grant Herrud; executive board: John Mur- 


jock. 

Transfers deposited: Nan Glass, Mona Glass, Freda 
Glass, Ida Glass, all 73; Ruth Sutherland, Betty Suther- 
land, Alice Nichols, all 764. 

Transfer issued: Elder Gunderson. 

Transfer withdrawn: Ralph Barr, 574. 

Resigned: Dale Simons. 


LOCAL NO. 498, 
New member: Augie Zadra. 
Transfer members: Wayne Davison, Robert Enevoldsen, 
Robert Mitchell, Calvin Robinson, William Vitt. 
Transfer deposited: oo Cc. Tarbutton, 306. 
Resigned: Ross E. You 
Traveling members: Ray. ‘Nelson, Isabell Dickinson, Lamar 
= Homer McClarty, Ferdenan Frolicher, Howard 
umes. 


8, MISSOULA, MONT. 


LOCAL NO. 507, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
New member: James Withers. 
Withdrawn: James T. Eastman. 
Resigned: Amato Guarighia. 


LOCAL NO. 508, CHICO, CALIF. 


Officers for 1939: Gail Moore, Jr., president; W. T. 
Heberlie, secrteary. 


LOCAL NO. 510, SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 
New member: Wilfred O. Woodward. 
Resigned: Clyde H. Cooper. 
Dropped: Oscar Kraft, Erhart Kraft, John A. Kittman. 


LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Resigned: Richard Moline, George Dodds, Mrs. Hoff- 
man, Joe. Hoffman, Kenneth Buckles, Ed. Dickenson. 
Transfers issued: Leno C, Vellar, Louls Dickie, Eugene 
Simmer, Edward Render (letter). 

Transfers deposited: Mildred Hendershot, Leon Hender- 
shot, Ernest Hendershot, Margaret Johnson, Melvin Johnson, 


LOCAL NO. 550, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Transfers issued: Auzie Dial, Earle Warren, 
Mitchell, oodrow Keys, Jules Stubbs, 
Raymond Grair, Eddie Meyers. 


LOCAL NO. 558, OMAHA, NEB. 


Officers for 1939: Wm. Lewis, president; Charles Wil- 
liamson, vice-president; W. . Countee, secretary; Wm. 
pane treasurer; Charles Williamson, delegate to con- 
vention. 


LOCAL NO. 571, 


Baron 
Edward McAfee, 


HALIFAX, N. 8., CANADA 
Officers for 1939: President, Russell T. Ward; vice- 
president, Andrew McManus; secretary-treasurer, Gerald 
E. Naugler; executive committee: Willlam T. McGuire, 
Gordon Low, Roy Allison, Julius Silverman, Harry Coch- 
rane; guard, Patrick Martin; auditors, John Comstock. 
New member: Lillian M. Crompton, 


LOCAL NO. 573, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Officers for 1939: President, James Graham; vice-presi- 


dent, Frank Kleinfelder; secretary, Ira B. Armstrong; 
treasurer, Charles Held; trustees: Desmond Brown, Ralph 
Mears, Frank Maschari. 


LOCAL NO. 578, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
Transfers deposited: Wm. Conover, Clay Ewing, Charles 
Childers, Edgar Cain, George Roberts, all 675; Archie 
Galloway, 622. 

Transfer withdrawn: Regal Spencer, 203. 
Traveling members: Wm. Conover, Clay Ewing, 
Childers, Edgar Cain, George Roberts, all 675; 
Galloway, 622; Regal Spencer, 203. 


Chas. 
Archie 


LOCAL NO. 580, CLARKSBURG, W. V. 
Traveling members: Tommy Blue, Frank Kruse, Wayne 
Cowell, Russ Milan, Chet Bancroft, George Wenters, Bill 

Duke Polansky, Bill Borway, Gaylord Vanpost, 
all 4; Robert Hurd, 15; Robert Orpin and 
George Galloway, 24; Kenneth Teeters, Charles Best and 
Alf Bottomley, all 68; Tommy Tucker, 14; B. Holmes, Don 
Carper, Ai a Bruce a Howard Wellman, Kerwin 
Somerville, C. Ball, =. all 47; Harry Yoder, 
101; Gene Steinbach, 166; ie Duren, 4; Al Avayou, 61; 
Fred Neil, 624; Louls Jackson, 787; Harold L. Sampson, 
331; Paul Lewis, Beef Art oo 546, 

Transfers Paul HE. Merrifield, 
both 507. 








LOCAL NO. 586, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


New members: George Williams, Jack Stafford, Donald L. 
Daughtry. 


Resigned: Fred Goerner, Ernie Figueroa. 
a issued: Phil Davis, Ken King, Federico 
umada. 

Transfers Gout: Carl Daughtry, 466; Stan Daughtry, 
47; Wm. Dede, 2 

Transfers winders : R. C. Pilkington, Manual Tapia, 


Emil Del Carlo, all 6; Edward Guerero, Merle Carleson, 
Richard Morse, John D. Tone, Chester Barnett, Tony 
Cafaro, Al. Berg, Winston oo, Merle Milliorn, Herb 
Smulkoff, Cecil Johnson, all ; C. C. Stone, 771; Wm. 
(Bus) idmer, 699; Wille Meche, 519; John Jestice, 31; 
Lloyd Johnson, 421; Ripley McAlpine, 454; Donald Dun- 
gan, 249; Phillip Cherry, 381; Joe Mitchell, 181; Bill 
Miles, 405. 
Traveling members: Peggy Gilbert and Band, 47; Wally 
Webb and Band, 47. 





LOCAL NO. 587, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Traveling members: Eddie South, George Rogers, Everett 
Barksdale, John Oldham, Jewell Graves, Fletcher Hender- 
son, Louis Taylor, Robinson, Harry Jackson, Dave 
Young, Delbert Bright, Emmett Berry, Russell Smith, Israel 
Crosby, Pete Sugges, Lawrence Lucie, Darnell Howard, 
George Hunt, Benjiman Hartsfield, as 208. 
Trensfer member: Howard 


LOCAL NO. 620, JOPLIN, MO. 

Officers for 1939: Walter Wellop, president; Earl Walker, 

vice-president; A. Radunsky, secretary. 
Transfer issued: Glen West. 


LOCAL NO. 622, GARY, 

Officers: J. 8S. Blake, Jr., president; 
secretary -treasurer. 

Transfer deposited: Oliver Perry, 583. 


F. A. Jenkins, 


LOCAL NO. 623, DENVER, COLO. 
Transfers deposited: Juan Florer, Freddie Webster, both 
8. 


Delegate to convention: Wm. H. Graham. 


LOCAL NO. 638, ANTIGO, WIS. 
Transfer issued: George E. Stauner. 


LOCAL NO. 642, HELENA, MONT. 


Officers for 1939: President, George D. Graham; secre- 
tary, Kenneth Buckles; treasurer, Edward Jasmin. 


LOCAL NO. 643, MOBERLY, MO. 
Withdrawn: William (Buddy) Lang. 


LOCAL NO. 648, OCONTO FALLS, WIS. 


Officers for 1939: phe nn nay Paul Peterson; vice-presi- 
dent, C. E. Wright; = treasurer, J. C. Pavlik; 
8 


trustees: Marlyn Hickok, Peterson, Ralph Hall: 
sergeant-at-arms, Mike Tomko. 


SUB. LOCAL, LOCAL NO. 66), ATLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 
Officers for 1939: R. York Nelson, president; George F. 
Allen, secretary-treasurer ; og Taliaf business agent; 
‘Arthur Travis, Joseph Jacobs, Maurice s, Basil N. 
Lewis, executive board. 

New members: Alfred Robinson, Daniel Hart. 
Traveling members: James Gorham, Charles Harp, Jerome 
Taggart, Joseph Wilder, Nell Myers, Eddie Cooper, Rufus 
Jackson, Berisford Shepherd, James Johnson, Ottie Jones, 





Edward Hayes, 
worth Blake, all 274; Floyd Ray, 
Moore, Carol Ridley, Shirley Green, Joe Kelley, 
Young, Eddie Vandeveer, Clayton 
Ken Bryant, Gene 


George Holmes, 








Norman Dibble, Wesley Robinson, Ells- 


. George Fauntleroy, Sol 


oe 

Smith, Gilbert 
Brown, Bennie Booker, all 767; Eddi 
Byrd, 589. 


LOCAL NO. 655, MIAMI, FLA. 
New members: Nick Morris, Al. A. Reiser, Edw. Paige, 
Thomas E. Nixon, Raymond Hamilton, 
Stanley Kreider, Joe Reining, Wm. DeLuca, Selden A, 
Pinero, Walter Player. 
Erased: Jerry (Peter Boyd) ais. 
Transfer returned: Oscar Matt 
Transfers deposited: Albert J. iin, 802; Eddie Weber, 
10; Eve Brian, 380; Louis Volkman, 174; Jos. Klein, 10; 
Hans Heintz Fredhover Plag, 802. 
Transfers withdrawn: Rudy Hoff, 443; Herold E. Cain, 
Harold Greenamyer, Vertrees Agenbroad, Newell Agen- 
broad, Russell Johnson, all 576; Hannah Mendelson, Jack 
Golden, both 802; Carmen J. LaFave, George T. Kal- 
man, Manuel N. Lopez, all 5; Thomas H. Finn, 60; Peter 
C. Maroney, 802; Clyde Trask, 1; Sam Walsh, Lester 
Cooper, John Donahue, Al. Donahue, Roger E. — 
Edw. Kolyer, Ronald R. Chase, Wilbur G. Hoffma 
Charles E. Carroll, Elliott Eberhard, Michael Cielo, Joseph 
George Walters, Al. Heister, all 802; Eddie 
Weber, 10; Jos. W. Fisher, 311; Edw. Campbell, 239; 
Carl J. Schm idt, George Alderson, both 601; Joe. B. 
Rosenberg, Fred Heikell, both 4; Ray Bissey, 601; Geo. 
W. Paderewski, 802; Robert Wertz, 576; Bernie Ewing, 
Bob Bubp, Dean Kohler, all 320; Walter Cunningham, 
393; Anthony Devodier, Fernando Legido, Pedro Pas- 
quarelli, Pedro wy Leo Goldring, Jose Morejon 
Rodriguez, all 802; Gus Fuhrman, 289; 
10; Larry Triguero, Jr., 721; Alber 
Heintz Fredhover Plag, both 802; Harry G. Diekman, 
Harold F. Edelen, both 11; Les Colvin, 161; Angelo Guida, 
721;721; Clarence Lloyd, Kenneth Delaney, both re Oscar 
Soergel, a. ae all 10; Lester Humble, Carlton 
E. Fray, 802; 1 F. Hames, 427; Mildred eR, 199; 
Aladar HE 0; B. Hall, 199; Bob berts, John 
Fortis, Eddie Buckley, Lester Geonnotti, Vincent Brown, 
Rocco Staffierl, Don Nicholas De Collibus, all 77; Milton 
Corey, 11; Roy Robinson, 84; Lon Chassy, Jerry De Mast, 
Nat Portnoft. John Damico, Addison Bender, Al. Del 
Monte, George Sigendall, all 77; Frank Giordano, 9; 
Stanley Karlan, Milton Cohen, Jos. Beers, Charles J. 
Kerr, Christopher Kayaloff, John Mule, Leon Dorson, Abe 
Lyman, Frank Parrich, Arthur Most, Ferd Ferguson, James 
Welton, Warren Smith, Harry Podolsky, Albert Baker, 
Norman Sandon, Sanford Gold, Marty Goldstein, Horace 
Keyes, David Herman, Tommy Mace, Meyer Druzinsky, 
Edmund Landry, Morris Gaer, Paul V. Dillon, Maurice 
Gross, Samuel Rosenfield, George A. Esposito, Edmond 
Braghittoni, Morris Wolfsfeld Marty inten Arthur Mineo 
Jos. Scariza, Sidney Leavitt, Monroe Radler, Bert Repfer, 
Alan H. Fielding, Wm. J. Cassano, Rudolph Berson, Harold 
Lanis, Morey Karver, Al. Weber, Philip E. Svigals, Wm 
V. Arnold, Abbe Pattner, Martin Magnes, Arthur Siegel, 
Alfred Reich, Michael Zarin all 802; Dominic Massimiani, 
Albert Riti, Carl Rulis, E. Jos. DiPietro, all 77; Frank 
Podmore, 802; Judy Estle, Yvonne Fasnacht, both ‘4; er 7 
Melzak, 802; Dorothy Sloop, 223; Maxine Phinney, 4: 
Thomas Dooley, Bernard R. Allen, Murray Beer, Tsang 
J. Bloom, Walter Nick Carter, Samuel Steinberg, George 
Arents, Robert Goldberg, all 802; Vaughn Monroe, Walter 
Schmidt, Wm. I. Monroe, Nappy Gagnon, Donald B. Con- 
don, Anthony G. Vitiello, Nicholas Contini, Irving Rosen- 
thal, all 9; Howard Franks, Rano Rappolo, both 174; Willis 
Austin, 65; Charles Norman, A. Pons, Leon Prima, all 
174; Ossie J. Godson, 47; Louls Tempkin, 10; Charles 
Ahin, Albert Vierra, Jos. A. Vierra, Robert K. Panole, 
 K oi Austin McClure, 10; Edw. Paisley, Herman Fine, 
Mango, Frank A. Wantuck, all 5; Phil lari, 
Deniel Dougherty, both 77; Carl 7; Carl Grant, 407. 


LOCAL NO. 663, ESCA oe MICH. 
New member: Axel Schoenber, 
Transfer deposited: Elmer . pute, 249, 
Resigned: James J. Belland. 


LOCAL NO. 665, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Transfer deposited: Wilbur Duke Jessup, 235. 


LOCAL NO. 696, GLEN LYON, PA. 
New member: Benjamin Marashefski. 


LOCAL NO. 721, TAMPA, FLA. 

New members: Joe. Dowell, Jr., Val Antuono, Frank D, 
Menendez, Edw. R. Curren, Katherine Hobbs Nunez, Joe, 
Blanco, Mario Arudro, 
Transfer member: Raye Berger. 

F aemoe = Forrest R. Wade. 

transfers withdrawn: Don Lincoln, Tom Fiynn, Janice 
Smith, Eddie Daniels, Fred Funk, Leon Plath, Charles 


Jahn, B. T. Carsey. 

Traveling members: Lelia Julius, M. Beckstrum, Vi Burn- 
side, Bessie Comeaux, Mae Hainesworth, all 743; Jennie 
Byrd, Gwen Twiggs, Marjorie Ross, all 632; Orvella Moore, 
7%; Baby Briscoe, 496; Eddy Edwards, Doug Dolphin, Mor- 
gan Hickey, all 729; Jas. De Meo, 77; Fred Funk, 102; 
R. H. Winslow, 552; Al. Donahue, Edw. Foley, Stanley 
Webb, Lester Cooper, Jack Donahue, Michael Cielo, George 
Walters, Charles Fach, Charles Carroll, Jack Sch 
man, Wilbur Hoffman, Ben Newmark, all 802; 

, 144; Hank Durett, 10; Paul Sabin, Fr nd 
¥ Kegley, Leonard Corsale, Jos. Baldwin, Paul 
ee Seymour Sabin, I. Cintrufelli, Jack Armstrong, 





LOCAL NO. 746, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Officers for 1939: President, Arthur Ostrander; financia 
secretary, Louis Clauss; recording costetary, Wilitam Dale 
al trustee: Harry Hanaford; board of directors: Chas. 
a 8. 
New member: Fred O’Brien. 
Resigned: Milton Jefferson. 


on LOCAL NO. 766, — MINN. 
veling members: Axel W. M. Schmi 
Leonard Wolf, Arthur Meuser, Lew ‘Olson, Shirley oe 
Joe Schneid, all 567; Eugene Pieper, 70; Eddie 
230; James Dolezal, 574; Carl Anderson, Art Proy, both 
882; Jim Beatty, 468; Jack Tinney, 10; Vance Neese, 290; 
Wendall Carlson, 254; Gordon Smith, 693; Jock Robertson, 
64; Ev. Edstrom, Stanley Armoshus, Tauno res Dale 
Simons, Albert Plock, Earl White, Don Wal 
Korpela, all 453; Victor C. 
Waste, Rng bee 
oelker, y orak, all 137; Huck Shaffer, Dole - 
cick, Wayne Pringle, Mrs. R. R. a 
Earl Cauley, Art Kennedy, 
Evangelist, Charles Hughs, Marshall Nichols 
low, Fred Mills, Clem La Burn, Jack Merryman, Joe 
Healy, Claude Knott, all 437; Kenneth Orval, 551; Lee 
Hughs, Tony Little, Larry Hays, John Norskog, Kenney 
Moore, Tommy Haines, Kenney Knowles, Paul Buzendine, 
Herbie Hase, Goog Astor, Dobbee Clark, all 477; Howard 
Wagner, 536; Herbie Holmes, 197; Fay Anderson, 71; 
Hal Sindies, 6; Huron Hutchinson, 197; Francis Cum- 
a 297; te Hundling, 75; Charles K. Miller, 174; 
H. Timmons, 73; V. Eugene Bobbitt, 2; Wm. Reeves 
Tivicheleon, 379; Ray Laughlin, 34; Ernest Shonka, 30; 
Nino Bavarino, 11; Brown, 579; Doc Lawson, 64; 
Harry (Bud) Holmes, Marion Hemmer, both 75; Charles 
Moore, 42; Don Stanton, John Weatherly, both 178; Gordon 
Fear, 289; Lee Hazzard, 56; Norbert V. Reinhart, 837; 
Harold Vittum, 271; Tom Rake, 574; A. W. Dieter 


Andrew Seigel, Gerald Tupper, Charles Kol ek, 
——, > Bhswonts Britton, F. Glasmer, ait 48 _ Oroes 
Garner, inson, Maurice Inlay, Bob Mites, c. 0. 


Plumber, * Thomas Shaffer, Dean Reser, Ernest Link, Dick 
Steele, Roberts, Fred Shultz, all 334; Edward L. 
Munson, Gordon Hemerick, Gerald Zander, 
Harlan Wegner, all 536; Paul Moorhead, 
, 255; Freddy Van axike, “Jos: Gelbert 
E. Milan, 773; Olan Atherton, 306; Ton Moreno, 255; 
Lorenzon, James Welch, both 540; .— Miller, 
738; Lowell Dahlgren, 114. 


LOCAL NO. 767, “LOS Al ANGELES, CALIF. 
Transfers deposited: John Pett! John Lucas, 
both 325; Charles Thomas, ‘jes; Ted ~ oat: Walter 


Williams, 322; Pete Collins, 309 

Transfers issued: George Ward, Clayton Smith, Ken 
Bryant, Eddie Vanderveer, George Fauntleroy, ‘Benny 
Booker, Gilbert Kelly, Floyd Ray, Gene Brown, Sol 


Moore, John Alston, Carroll Ridley 


LOCAL NO. 768, BAN BANGOR MAINE 
m4 members: Eric Ebbeson, Cleo King, Catherine 
gan. 


Resigned: William Grossman, Dr. Maurice P. King, 
Mrs. Bernice M. Sawyer. 
Withdrawn: Alton L. Robinson, Gwendolyn B. Robinson. 
LOCAL NO. mm, Tui TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Transfers issued: George B. 


E 
Fezzetti, Orville 4 
Beyersdorf, Sam 


LOCAL NO. 784, PONTIAC, MICH. 


New members: Gertrude Morton, Caroline Beger. 
Adeline Ricnards, Don Littlefield. S . 
Erased: J John Copple, Clyde Everett, Gay 


Floyd, Madge Gallant, Guy Grapp, John Hane, J d 
land, Sonnie Hurd, Neil Grinler, Ernest Bock Di Bick 
Jucusha, Alfred ser, Louis Siusther, 





Saae’ Adams, LeRoy Fletcher, Johnny Lynch, 
son, all 274; Charlie Gaines, Stanley Peters, Leslie Brown, 


Douly Nelson, Walter Nelson, Hallie Opdyke, 
Schra! vid Sharp, 


Roy Queen, 
in, Da Steve Velte, Harold V' 
Gomntin Taylor. . 
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Twenty-eight 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








UNFAIR LIST 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


? 





OF THE 





MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Akbar Band, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

American Legion ‘Band, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Barrington Band, Camden, 


Brian Boru Pipe Band, Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Bristol, Military Band, Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

Cameron Pipe and Drum 
Band, Montclair, N. J. 

ar ot City Boys’ Band, 

ttawa, Ont., Canada, 

Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Band, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Convention City Band, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

Conway, Everett, Band, Seat- 

Crowell Publishing Co. Band, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

East Syracuse Boys’ Band, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eau Claire Municipal Band, 
Donald I. Boyd, Director, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Fantini’s Italian Band, Al- 

ny, : 

Firemen’s. and Policemen’s 
Band, Niagara Falis, N. 

Fort Cralo Band and’ Drum 
Corps, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

German-American Melody 
; algl Band, Philadelphia, 


an 
German-American Musicians’ 
Association Band, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 

High School Band, Mattoon, 
Tilinois, 

International Harvester Co. 
Farmall Band, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

Judge, Fi, and His Band 
(Francis yee: Middle- 
town, N. Y 

Legg, Archie, and His Band, 

lamath Falls, Ore. 

Lehigh German Band, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Liberty Band, Emaus, Pa. 

Lincoln-Logan Legion Band, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 

Mackert, Frank, and His Lo- 
rain City Band, Lorain, O 
rtin, Curley, and His 
Band, Springfield, Ohio. 

Oneonta Military Band, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Sokol Band, Cleveland, Ohio. 

South Perinton Dae South 
Perinton, N. 

Varel, Joseph, oke His Juve- 
nile Band, Breese, Ill. 

Vineland Municipal 


Band, 
Vineland, N. J. 





PARKS, BEACHES and 
GARDENS 


Buckroe Beach, J. Wesley 
Gardner, Manager, Buck- 
roe Beach, Va. 

Casino Gardens, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Castle Gardens, Youth, Inc., 
Proprietors, Detroit, Mich. 

Edgewood Park, Manager 
Howald, Bloomington, Il. 

Forest Amusement’ Park, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

Grand View Park, Singac, 


N. J. 

Green River Gardens, J. W. 
Poling, Mgr., Henderson, 
y. 
Japanese Gardens, Salina, 

an. 

Jefferson Gardens, The, South 

en nd. 

Kerwin's Beach, Jim Ker- 
win, Owner, Modesto, Calif. 

Midway Gardens, Tony Rollo, 
Manager, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Palm Gardens, Five Corners, 
Totowa Boro, N. J. 

Ramona Park, Long Lake, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Rite O Wa Gardens, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Fresh, Proprie- 
tors, Ottumwa, lowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

South Side Ball Park, Leba- 
non, Pa, 

Sunset Park, Baumgart Sis- 
ters, Williamsport, Pa. 
Woodcliff Park, Poughkeep- 

sie, N. Y. 





ORCHESTRAS 


Ambassador Orchestra 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Banks, Toug, and His Eve- 
held Stars Orchestra, Plain- 
e 

Berkes, Niels, and His Royal 
Hungarian Gypsy _—— 
tra, New York, N. 

outs Al. Orchestra, Kohler, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bowden, Len, and His Or- 
chestra, St. Louis, Mo. 
Brown, Charlie, and His 
Orchestra, Evansville, Ind. 
Cairns, Cy, and His Orches- 
tra, Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 


ada, 

Canadian Cowboys’ 
Orchestra, London, 
Canada. 

Clarks, Juanita Mountaineers 
Orchestra, Spokane, Wash. 

Cole, Forest, and His Orches- 
tra, Marshfield, Wis. 

Cornelius, Paul, and His Dance 
Orchestra, Dayton, Ohio. 

Corsello, Edward, and His 
Rhode Islanders Qrchestra, 
eee Be 

Wayne, Cyne, 

- Fa N. 


Dance 
Ont, 


Cazenovia, is. 
e’s Orchestra, Han- 


over, Pa. 
Esposito, Peter, and His Or- 
chestra, Stamford, Conn. 





Farrell, Gene, Traveling Or- 
chestra. 
Flanders, 
Concord, 
French, Bud, and His Or- 
chestra, Springfield, Ohio. 


Hugh, Orchestra, 
» | 


Givens, Jimmie, Orchestra, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 
Goldberg, Alex., Orchestra, 


Clarksburg, W. Va 

Graf's, Karl, Orchestra, Fair- 
field, Conn. 

Griffith, Chet, and His Or- 
chestra, Spokane, Wash. 
Hawkins, Lem, and His Hill 

Billies, Fargo, N. 

Hoffman, Monk, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

Holt’s, Evelyn, Orchestra, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

Hopkins Old-Time Orchestra, 
Calgary, Alb., Canada. 

Howard, James H. (Jimmy), 
Orchestra, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

Hummell Orchestra, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Imperial Orchestra, Earle M. 
Freiburger, Manager, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 

Kneeland, Jack, Orchestra. 

Lattanzi, Moze, and His Mel- 
ody Kings Orchestra, Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

Layton, Ben, Orchestra, Rich- 

y 


D. 
Orchestra, 


» Va. 

Leone, Bud, and Orchestra, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Lodge, J. B., and His Orches- 
tra, Beacon, : 

Miloslavich, Charles, and Or- 
chestra, Stockton, Calif. 

Mott, John, and His Orches- 
tra, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Myers, Lowell, Orchestra, 
Fort ayne, Ind. 

Oliver, Al, and His Ha- 
waiians, Edmonton, Alb., 
Canada, 

Quackenbush (Randall, Ray), 
and His ee Kings- 
ton, N 

Randall SS Ray, 
and His Orchestra, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

Ryerson’ s Orchestra, Stough- 
ton, Wis. 

Stevens, Larry, and His 
Old Kentucky Serenaders, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Stromeyer, Gilbert, 
tra, Preston, Iowa. 

Thomas, Roosevelt, and His 
Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tony Corral’s’ Castillians, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Verthein, Arthur, 
Ableman, Wis. 

Wade, George, and His Corn 
Huskers, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Williams’ Orchestra, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Zembruski Polish Orchestra, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Orches- 


Orchestra, 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This list is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan. 
GADSDEN: 
Gadsden High School Audi- 
torium. 
MOBILE: 
Murphy High School Audi- 
torium. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Emile’s Catering Co. 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Taggart, Jack, Mer., Orien- 
tal Cafe and Night Club. 
TUCSON: 
Lodge Nite Club. 
University of Arizona Audi- 
torium, 


ARKANSAS 

FORT SMITH: 

Junior High School. 

Senior High School. 
LITTLE RQSK: 

Bass, May Clark. 

Bryant, James B. 

Du Val, Herbert. 

Fair Grounds. 

Oliver, Gene. 
TEXARKANA: 

Gant, Arthur. 

Municipal Auditorium. 

Texas High School Audi- 

torium, 


CALIFORNIA 


CHOWCHILLA: 
Colwell, Clayton “Sinky.” 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Cohen, M. J. 
Morton, J. H. 
LOS ANGELES: 
Bonded Management, Inc. 
Boxing Matches at the 
Olympic Stadium. 
Howard Orchestra Service, 
. H,. Howard, Manager. 
Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter. 
Popkin, Harry and Frances, 
operators, Million Dollar 
and Burbank Theatres 
and Boxing Matches at 
the Olympic Stadium. 
Sharpe, Helen, 
Williams, Earl. 
MODESTO: 
Rendezvous Club, Ed. Davis, 
Owner. 
OAKLAND: 
De Azevedo, Suares. 
Fauset, George. 
Lerch, Hermie. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Lee, Bert. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kahn, Ralph. 





SAN JOSE: 
Triena, Philip. 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bourbon, Ray. 
STOCKTON: 
Sharon, C. 
Sparks, J. B., Operator, 
Dreamland Ballroom. 
VALLEJO: 
Rendezvous Club, Adeline 
Cota, Owner, and James 
O'Neil, Manager. 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 

Canino’s Casino, Tom Ca- 
nino, Proprietor. 
Marble Hal! Ballroom. 
Oberfelder, Arthur M. 

GRAND JUNCTION: 
Mile Away Ballroom. 
PUEBLO: 
Blende Inn. 
Congress Hotel. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT: 
Klein, George. 
FAIRFIELD: 
Damshak, John. 
HARTFORD: 
Doyle, Dan. 
MERIDEN: 
Green Lantern Grill, Mich- 
ael Krupa, Owner. 
NEW HAVEN: 
Fleming, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Kennedy, Charles. 
Nixon, C. E., Dance Pro- 
moter. 
Women’s Civic League, The. 
WATERBURY: 
Fitzgerald, Jack. 


DELAWARE 
LEWES: 
Riley, J. Carson. 
WILMINGTON: 
Chippey, Edward B. 
Crawford, Frank. 
Johnson, Thos. ‘Kid.’ 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Gate City Booking Agency. 
Moll, Fred M. 
Sellers, Stan. 
Seminole Hotel. 
LAKE WORTH: 
Lake Worth Casino, J. H. 
Elliott, Manager. 
MIAMI: 
Dickerman, Capt. Don, and 
His Pirate’s Castle. 
Evans, Dorothy, Inc. 
Fenias, Otto. 
Miami Biltmore Hotel. 
Steele-Arlington, Inc. 
MIAMI! BEACH: 
Galatis, Pete, Manager, In- 
ternational Restaurant. 
ORLANDO: 
Central Florida Exposition. 
Wells, Dr 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
Barse, Jack. 
Huntington Hotel. 
SARASOTA: 
Louden, G. S., Manager, 
Sarasota Cotton Club. 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Mayflower Hotel and Pier. 
Walker, Clarence, Principal 
of Industrial High School. 


GEORGIA 
VALDOSTA: 
Wilkes, Lamar. 


IDAHO 
PRESTON: 
Persiana Dance Hall. 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA: 
Rex Cafe. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
Abraham Lincoln School. 
Bent School. 
Bloomington High 
Auditorium. 
Edwards School. 
Emerson School. 
Franklin School. 
Irving School. 
Jefferson School, 
Raymond School 
Sheridan School. 
Washington School. 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Piper, R. N., 
Garden. 
CHICAGO: 
Amusement Service Co. 
Associated Radio Artists’ 
Bureau, Al. A. Travers, 
Proprietor. 
Bernet, Sunny. 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
Girls of 1938.” 
Frear Show, Century of 
Progress Exposition, Duke 
Mills, Proprietor. 
Graham, Ernesi, 
Artists’ Bureau. 
Grey, Milton. 
Krim, Sheldon. 
Opera Club. 
Pacelli, William V. 
Pintozzi, Frank. 
Quodbach, Al. 
Sacco Creations, Tommy, 
affiliated with Indepen- 
dent Booking Circuit. 
Sherman, E. G. 
Sipchen, R. J., Amusement 
Co. 
Sistare, Horace. 
Stanton, James B. 
Thomas, Otis. 
Young Republican Organi- 
zation of Illinois. 
FOX LAKE: 
Meyer, Harold, Owner, 
Cedar Crest Pavilion. 
Mineola Hotel. 


School 


Piper’s Beer 


“Play 


Graham 





FREEPORT: 
March, Art. 
KANKAKEE: 
Devlyn, 
Agent. 
MATTOON: 
Pyle, Silas. 
U. S. Grant Hotel. 
MOLINE: 
Rendezvous Nite Club. 
NORTH CHICAGO: 
Dewey, James, Promoter of 
Expositions. 
PATTON: 
Green Lantern, 
PEORIA: 
Betar, Alfred. 
PRINCETON: | 
Bureau County Fair. 
QUINCY: 
Quincy College Auditorium. 
Quincy High School Audi- 
torium. 
Three Pigs, 
Manager. 
Ursa Dance Hall, 
Korvis, Manager. 
Vie’s Tavern. 
Vincent, Charles E. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Beauvette Night Club. 


Frank, Booking 


M. Powers, 


William 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE: 
Green Lantern Ballroom, 


Jos. Beltman, Manager. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Fisher, Ralph L. 
International Twins’ Asso- 
ciation. 
Mitten, Harold R., Man- 
ager, Uptown Ballroom. 
GARY: 
Martin, Joseph. 
Neal’s Barnyard. 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
Dickerson, Matthew. 
Harding, Howard. 
Kane, Jack, Manager, Keith 
Theatre. 
Marott Hotel. 
Riviera Club. 
Spink Arms Hotel. 
MISHAWAKA: 
McDonough, Jack. 
Rose Ballroom, 
Welty, Elwood. 
MUNCIE: 
Bide-A-Wee Inn, Paul E. 
Irwin, Proprietor. 
ROME CITY: 
Kintzel, Stanley. 
SOUTH BEND: 
DeLeury - Reeder Advertis- 
ing Agency. 
Green Lantern, The, 
Show Boat. 
TERRE HAUTE: 
Hoosier Ensemble. 
Ulmer Trio. 


IOWA 
ARNOLDS PARK: 
Azarki, Larry, Manager, 
Central Ballroom. 
BOONE: 
Dorman, Laurence, 
CASCADE: 


Durkin’'s Hall. 
CEDAR RAPIDS: 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
DEL R: 
Delmar Pavilion, G. G. 
Franklin, President. 
DES MOINES: 
Hoyt Sherman Auditorium. 
Hughes, R. E., Publisher, 
Iowa Unionist. 
Young, Eugene R. 
EAGLE GROVE: 
Orr, Jesse. 
FORT DODGE: 
Moose Lodge Hall. 
Yetmar, George. 
LeMARS: 
Wagner, L. F., Manager, 
Whitewae Pavilion. 
MARION: 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
OELWEIN: 
Moonlite Pavilion. 
OTTUMWA: 
Baker, C. G. 
WATERLOO: 
K. C. Hall (also known as 
Reichert Hall). 
Moose Hall. 


KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON: 
Brown Wheel Night Club, 
Fay Brown, Proprietor. 
Woodman Hall. 
MANHATTAN: 
Sandell, E. E., Dance Pro- 
moter. 
SALINA: 
Cottage Inn Dance Pavilion. 
Dreamland Dance Pavilion. 
Eagles’ Hall. 
Twin Gables Night Club. 
TOPEKA: 
Egyptian Dance Halls. 
Kellams Hall. 
McOwen, R. J., Stock Co. 
Washburn Field House. 
Women’s Club Auditorium. 
WICHITA: 
Bedinger, John, 


KENTUCKY 


HOPKINSVILLE: 

Steele, Lester. 
LEXINGTON: 

Wilson, Sylvester A. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Elks’ Club. 

Inn Logola, Arch Wetterer, 

Proprietor. 

Norman, Tom, 

Offutt, L. A., Jr. 

Walker, Norval. 
MIDDLESBORO: 

Green, Jimmie. 


LOUISIANA 
ABBEVILLE: 


Roy’s Club, Roy LeBlance, 


Manager. 





MONROE: 
City R High School Audi- 


torium. 
Neville High School Audi- 
torium. 
Ouchita Parish High School 
Auditorium. 
Ouchita Parish Junior Col- 
lege. 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
Mitchell, A. T. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Adams, E. A. 
Castle Club. 
Tompkins, Jasper, Booking 
Agent. 
West, Adam. 


MAINE 
NORTH KENNEBUNKPORT: 
Log Cabin Ballroom, Roy 
Tibbetts, Proprietor. 
OLD ORCHARD: 
Palace Ballroom, Charles 
Usen, Proprietor. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Delta Sigma Fraternity. 
Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 
Erod Holding Corporation. 
Knights of Pythias Lodge 
(colored). 
Manley’s French Casino, 
Stuart Whitmarsh, H. L. 
B. Keller and F. G. Buch- 
holz, Managers. 
Manley’s Restaurant, Mrs. 
Virginia Harris & Stewart 
I. Whitmarsh, Mgrs. 
Mason, Harold, Proprietor, 
Club Astoria. 
Phi Kappa 
ternity. 
Pythian Castle (colored). 
Swithgall, Samuel, Proprie- 
tor, Rail Inn. 
FROSTBURG: 
Shields, Jim, Promoter. 
OCEAN CITY: 
Jackson's. 
Jackson, A. M. 
Jackson, Charles. 
Jackson, Lee. 
Jackson, Robert. 


Sigma Fra- 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

Fisher, Samuel. 
Lossez, William. 
Moore, Emmett. 
Paladino, Rocky. 
Royal Palms. 

Thorne, Clement. 


CHELSEA: 

Hesse, Fred. 
DANVERS: 

Batastini, Eugene. 
FALMOUTH: 


Abbott, Charles, Prop., Old 
Silver Beach Club. 
LOWELL: 
Paradise Ballroom. 
Porter, R. W. 
NANTASKET: 
Sheppard, J. K. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Cook School. 
New Bedford High School 
Auditorium. 
PITTSFIELD: 
High School Auditorium. 
WESTFIELD: 
Park Square Hotel. 


MICHIGAN 
BATH: 
Terrace, The, Park Lake. 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Battle Creek College Li- 
brary «Auditorium. 
BAY CITY: 
Alpha Omega Fraternity. 
Niedzielski, Harry. 
BENTON HARBOR: 

Johnson, Hershel, 

Royal. 
DETROIT: 

Berman, 8S. R. 

Bowmarits, Joe. 

Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 
Downtown Theatre. 

Collins, Charles T. 

Downtown Casino, The. 

Elks’ Club. 

Elks’ Temple. 

Fischer’s Alt Heidelberg. 

Fraser, Sam. 

Peacock Alley. 

WWJ Detroit News Audi- 
torium. 

FLINT: 

Central High School Audi- 
torium. 

High School Auditorium. 

GRAND RAPIDS: 
St. Cecelia Auditorium. 
ISHPEMING: 

Anderson Hall, 
son, Manager. 

Mather Inn. 

JACKSON: 

Jackson County Building. 

KALAMAZOO: 

Bucholz Resort, Michael 
Bucholz, Owner and Man- 
ager, Summer Home Park, 
Long Lake. 

LANSING: 

Hagen, 


Palais 


Fred Nel- 


Lester, 
Lansing Armory. 
Lansing Central High School 
Auditorium. 
Metro Amusement Co. 
Walter French Junior High 
School Auditorium. 
West Junior High School 
Auditorium. 
Wilson, L. E. 
LUNA PIER: 
Luna Pier. 
MeMILLAN: 
Bodetto, Clarence, Manager, 
Jeff's. 
MENOMINEE: 
Doran, Francis, Jordon Col- 
lege. 
NILES 
Powell's Cafe. 
NORWAY: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Zadra, Manager. 
PINE CITY: 
Star Pavilion. 


Manager, 


Louis 








ROUND LAKE: 
Gordon, Don S., Manager, 
Round Lake Casino. 
SAGINAW: 
Fox, Eddie. 


MINNESOTA 
BRAINERD: 
Little Pine Resort. 
FAIRMONT: 
Graham, H. R. 
NEW ULM: 
Becker. Jess, Prop., Night- 
ingale Night Club. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Borchardt, Charles. 
OWATONNA: 
or oe Clarence R., Box 


PIPESTONE: 
Bobzin, A. E., Manager, 
Playmor Dance Club, 
ROCHESTER: 
Desnoyers & Son. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Ahles, Frances, 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
WALKER: 
Fisher’s Barn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MERIDEN: 
Junior College of Meriden. 
Senior | High chool of 
Meriden. 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN: 
Central High School Audi- 
torium. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Fox, S. M. 
Kansas City Club. 
McFadden, Lindy, Booking 
Agent. 
Watson, Charles C. 
Wildwood Lake. 
MEXICO: 
Gilbert, William. 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Cook, Bert, Manager, Ball- 
room, Winnwood Beach. 
ROLLA: 
Shubert, J. S. 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Alpha Sigma Lambda Fra- 
ternity 
Thomas. ‘Clarence H. 
ST. Louis: 
Sokol Actives Organization. 
SEDALIA: 
Smith Cotton High School 
Auditorium. 
SIKESTON: 
Boyer, Hubert. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS: 
Billings High School Audi- 
torium. 
Tavern Beer Hall, Ray 
Hamilton, Manager. 
GLASGOW: 
Palace Ballroom. 
MISSOULA: 
Dishman, Orin, Prop., New 
Mint. 
RONAN: 
Shamrock. 
NEBRASKA 
FAIRBURY: 
Bonham, 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Scott, S. F, 
LINCOLN: 
Avalon Dance Hall, C. W. 
Hoke, Manager. 
Garden Dance Hall, Lyle 


Jewett, Manager. 
Johnson, Max. 
Wagner, John, President, 

Lincoln Chapter, Security 

Benefit Ass'n. 


OMAHA: 
Davis, Clyde E. 
Omaha Credit Women's 


Breakfast Club. 
United Orchestras, 
ing Agency. 


NEW JERSEY 

ARCOLA: 

Corriston, Eddie. 

White, Joseph. 

ATLANTIC CITY: 
Knickerbocker Hotel. 
Larosa, Tony. 

Slifer, Michael. 

ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS: 

Kaiser, Walter. 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Brown, Grant. 

Club Evergreen. 

CAMDEN: 

Walt Whitman Hotel. 

CLIFTON: 

Silberstein, Joseph L., and 
Ettelson, Samuel. 

GLEN GARDNER: 

Green Hills Inn, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sandago. 

IRVINGTON: 

Club Windsor. 

Philhower, H. W. 

JERSEY CITY: 

Dickinson High School Au- 
ditorium. 

LONG BRANCH: 

Shapiro, Mrs. Louis Rem- 
bar, Manager, Hotel 
Scarboro. 

NEWARK: 

Angster, Edward. 

Clark, Fred R. 

Devanney, Forest, Prom. 

Kruvant, Norman. 

Meyers, Jack. 

N. A. A. C. 


Pat & Don’s. 
ar ~ om Oliver, Mummies 


Book- 


ub. 
Rutan Bookin ency. 
Santoro, V. Sas ” 
Sapienza, J. 
Skyway Restaurant, New- 
ark Airport Highway. 
Stewart, Mrs. Rosamond. 
Triputti, Miss Anna. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Block's Grove, 


Morris Block, Proprietor. 


ORANGE: 
Schlesinger, M. S 
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PASSAIC 


Kanter’ s Auditorium. 
PATERSON: 

De Ritter, Hal. 
PRINCETON: 

Lawrence, Paul. 
TRENTON: 

Laws, Oscar A. 
UNION CITY: 

Passion Play Auditorium. 
VENTNOR: 


Ventnor Pier. 
WEST COLLINGSWOOD HEIGHTS: 
Conway, Frank, Owner, 
Frankie Conway’s Tav- 
ern, Black Horse Pike. 
witowoop: 
Bernard's Hofbrau. 
Club Avalon, Joseph Tota- 
rella, Manager. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK: 

O'Connell, Nora, Proprie- 

tress, Watch Rock Hotel. 

ALBANY: 

Bradt, John. 

Flood, Gordon A. 
ARMONK: 

Embassy Associates. 


BALLSTON SPA: 
Francesco, Tony, 
Stockade Club. 
Hearn, Gary, 
Stockade Club. 
BEACON 
Neville’s 
Grill. 


Manager, 


Manager, 


;Mountainside Farm 


BINGHAMTON: 
Bentley, Bert. 


BROOKLYN: 
Hared Productions Corp. 


BUFFALO: 

Clore, Wm. R. and Joseph, 
Operators, Vendome Hotel. 

Erickson, 

German - American 
cians’ Association. 

King Productions Co., Geo. 

Meadowbrook Country Club. 

McVan’'s, Mrs. Lillian Mc- 
Van, Proprietor. 

Michaels, Max. 

Miller, Robert. 

Nelson, Art. 

Shults, E. H. 

Vendome Hotel. 

W. & J. Amusement Corp. 


CATSKILL: 
50th Annual Convention of 
the Hudson Valley Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Ass'n. 


ELLENVILLE: 
Cohen, Mrs. A., Manager, 
Central Hotel. 
ELMIRA: 
Gapewis. Madalyn. 
otk Springs Dance Pa- 
vilion. 
FISHKILL: 
Oriental Inn. 
GLENS FALLS: 
The Royal Pines, 
Reed, Proprietor. 
KIAMESHA LAKE: 
Mayfair, The. 
LACKAWANNA: 
Chie’s Tavern, Louis Cica- 
relli, Proprietor. 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Club Riviera, Felix Amstel, 
Proprietor. 
NEWBURGH: 
Matthews, Bernard H. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Genson, Edgar A. 
Blythe, Arthur, Booking 
Agent. 
Dodge, Wendell P. 
Dyruff, Nicholas, 
Dweyer, Bil. 
Faggen, Jay. 
Harris, Bud. 
Herk, I. H., Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 
Immerman, Georg 
Jermon, John J., Theatrical 


Musi- 


Tony 


Promoter. 

Joseph, Alfred. 

Katz, George, Theatrical 
Promoter. 

Levy, Al. and Nat, Former 


Owners of the Merry-Go- 
Round (Brooklyn). 


Lowe, Emil (Bookers’ Li- 
cense No. 802). 

Makler, Harry, Manager, 
Folley Theatre (Brook- 
lyn). 

Maybohm, Col. Fedor. 


Murray, David. 

Palais Royale Cabaret. 

Pearl, Harry. 

Phi Rho Pi Fraternity. 

“Right This Way,” Carl 
Reed, Manager. 

Seidner, Charles. 

Shayne, Tony, Promoter. 

Solomonoff, Henry. 

Sonkin, James. 

Wade, Frank. 

Weinstock, Joe. 


OLEAN: 
Cabin Restaurant. 


ONEONTA: 
Oneonta Post No. 259, 
American Legion, G. A. 
Dockstader, Commander. 
POUGHKEEPSIE: 
Poughkeepsie High School 
Auditorium. 
PURLING: 
Gutrie’s Purling Palace. 
ROCHESTER: 
Genesee Electric Products 
Co. 
torin, Arthur. 
Medwin, Barney. 
Pulsifer, E. H. 
Todd Union of University 
of Rochester and Gym- 
nasium. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Gibbons, John F., Manager, 
Club Palorama. 
Maurillo, Anthony. 
STONE RIDGE: 
DeGraff, Walter A. 
SYRACUSE: 
Horton, Don. 
Most Holy Rosary Alumni 
Association. 
TONAWANDA: 
Shuman, George, Operator, 


TROY 


Cette Chi Alpha. 
Phi Kappa. 

Phi Mu Delta. 

Pi Kappa Alpha, 

Pi Kappa Phi. 

Theta Nu Epsilon. 
Theta Upsilon Omega. 
UTICA: 

Moinioux, Alex. 

Sigma Psi Fraternity, Epsi- 
lon Chapter. 

WHITE PLAINS NORTH: 
Charlie’s Rustic Lodge. 
WHITESBORO: 

Guido, Lawrence. 
WINDSOR BEACH:, 
Windsor Dance Hall. 


LONG !SLAND, N. Y. 
HICKSVILLE: 
Seever, Mgr., 
heatre. 
LINDENHURST: 
Fox, Frank W. 


Hicksville 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 

Asheville Senior High 
School Auditorium. 

David Millard High School 
Auditorium, 

Hall-Fletcher High School 

Auditorium. 

CHARLOTTE: 

Associated Orchestra Cor- 
poration, Al. A, Travers, 


Proprietor. 
DURHAM: 
Alston, L. W. 
Ferrell, George. 
Mills, J. 
Pratt, Fred. 
GREENSBORO: 


American Business Club. 

HIGH POINT: 

Trumpeters’ Club, The, J. 
W. Bennett, President. 

RALEIGH: 

Carolina Pines. 

Hugh Morson High School. 

Needham Broughton High 
School. 

New Armory, The. 

Rendezvous. 

Washington High School. 

SALISBURY: 

Rowan County Fair. 

WINSTON-SALEM: 

Hill, E. C. 

Piedmont Park Association 
Fair. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

BISMARCK: 

Coman, L. R. 
Court. 

GRAND FORKS: 

Point Pavilion. 


Coman's 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

Brady 
vilion, 

Katz, George, DeLuxe The- 
atres, 

Williams, J. P., 
Theatres. 

ALLIANCE: 

Castle Night Club, Charles 
Naines, Manager. 

Curtis, Warren. 

BRIDGEPORT: 

Kenny Mara Club, 217 Lin- 
coln Ave. 

BRYAN: 

Thomas, Mort. 

CAMBRIDGE: 

Lash, Frankie (Frank La- 
shinsky). 

CANTON: 

Beck, L. O., Booking Agent. 

Bender, Harvey. 

Bender’s Tavern, John Ja- 
cobs, Manager. 
Canton Elks’ Lodge. 

CHILLICOTHE: 
Rutherford, C. E., 
Club Bavarian. 
Scott, Richard. 
CINCINNATI: 
Cincinnati 
Manager. 
Cincinnati Country 
Miller, Manager. 
Elks’ Club No. 5. 
Hartwell Club. 
Jones, John. 
Kenwood Country Club, 
Thompson, Manager. 
Lawndale Country Club, 
Hutch Ross, Owner. 
Maketewah Country Club, 
Worburton, Manager. 
Queen City Club, Clemen, 
Manager. 
Rainey, Lee. 
Spat and Slipper Club. 
Western Hills Country Club, 
Waxman, Manager. 
Williamson, Horace G., 
Manager, Williamson En- 
tertainment Bureau. 


CLEVELAND: 
Hanna, Rudolph. 
Order of Sons of Italy, 

jrand Lodge of Ohio. 
Sennes, Frank. 
Sindelar, E. J. 
Weisenberg, Nate, Mer., 

Mayfair or Euclid Casino. 

COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane. 
Askins, Mary. 
Gyro Grill. 
DAYTON: 
Club Ark, 

Owner. 
Eib, Dwight. 
Stapp, Phillip B. 

Victor Hugo Restaurant. 

GREENVILLE: 

Darke County Fair. 

MANSFIELD: 

Foley, W. R., Mer., 
seum Ballroom. 
Ringside Night Club. 

MARIETTA: 

Morris, H. W. 

MARION: 

Anderson, Walter. 

MEDINA: 

Brandow, Paul. 
PORTSMOUTH: 


Lake Dance Pa- 


DeLuxe 


Manager, 


Club, Milnor, 


Club, 


John Hornis, 


Coli- 





Hollywood Restaurant. 


SANDUSKY: 
Anchor Club, Henry Leit- 
son, Proprietor. 
Brick Tavern, eed Rob- 
erts, Manage 
Crystal Rock. "Nite Club, 
Alva Halt, Operator. 
Fountain Terrace Nite Club, 
Alva Halt, Manager. 
SIDNEY: 
Woodman Hall. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Lord Lansdown's Bar, Pat 
Finnegan, Manager. 
Marshall, J.. Operator, 
Gypsy Village. 
Prince Hunley Lodge No. 
469, A. B. P. O. E. 
TOLEDO: °* 
Browning, Frank. 
Cavender, E. S. 
Frank, Steve and Mike, 
Owners and Managers, 
Frank Bros. Cafe. 
Johnson, Clem, 
WARREN: 

Windom, Chester. 
Young, n. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Lombard, Edward. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Buttrick, L. E. 

Walters, Jules, Jr., 
ager and Promoter. 

TULSA: 

Akdar Temple Uniform 
Bodies, Claude Rosen- 
stein, General Chairman. 

Mayfair Club, John Old, 
Manager. 

Rainbow Inn. 

Tate, W. J. 


Man- 


OREGON 


KLAMATH FALLS: 

James, A. H. 

SALEM: 

Steelhammer, John F. and 
Carl G., Managers, Mel- 
low Moon Dance Pavilion. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Young Republican 
Robert Cannon. 

ALLENTOWN: 

Connors, Earl. 

Mealy, William F. 

ALTOONA: 

Wray, Erio. 

AMBRIDGE: 

Colonial Inn. 

BERNVILLE: 

Snyder, C. L. 

BETHLEHEM: 

Reagan, Thomas, 

BRADFORD: 

Fizzel, Francis A. 

BROWNSVILLE: 

Hill, Clifford, President, 
Triangle Amusement Co. 

CHESTER: 

Reading, Albert A. 

COLUMBIA: 

Hardy, Ed. 

CONNEAUT LAKE: 

Dreamland Ballroom, The, 
T. P. McGuire, Manager. 

Oakland Beach Dance Pier, 
T. H. McGuire, Operator. 

DRAVOSBURG: 

Yaras, Max. 

DRUMS: 

Green Gables. 

DRY TAVERN: 

Weiner, Alex., Owner, Twin 
Gables Inn. 

EASTON: 


Club, 


Circlon, The, Neal Rum- 
baugh, Proprietor. 
ELMHURST: 
Watro, John, Mgr., Show- 
boat Grill. 
EMPORIUM: 
MecNarney, W. 8. 
ERIE: 
Masonic Ballroom and Grill 
FRACKVILLE: 
Casa Loma Hall. 
FRANKLIN: 


Rocky Grove High School. 
GIRARDVILLE: 

Girardville Hose Co. 
GLEN LYON: 

Gronka’s Hall. 
GREENSBURG: 

William Penn Club. 
GREENVILLE: 

Moose Hall and Club. 
HOMETOWN (Tamaqua): 

Baldino, Dominic, 

Gilbert, Lee. 


HUSTON: 
Trianon Club, Tom Vlachos, 
Operator. 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Jacksonville Cafe, Mrs. 


“Doc” Gilbert, Mgr. 
KELAYRES: 
Condors, Joseph. 
KULPMONT: 
Liberty Hall. 
Neil Rich’s Dance Hall. 


LANCASTER: 
Parker, A. R. 
Weinbrom, Joe., Manager, 
Rocky Springs Park. 

Wheatland Tavern Palm- 
room, located in the Mil- 
ner Hotel; Paul Heine, 
Sr., Operator. 

LATROBE: 

Yingling, Charles M. 

LEBANON: 

Colonial Ballroom, 
Fishman, Harry K. 

LEHIGHTON: 

Reiss, A. Henry. 

MT. CARMEL: 


all. 
St. Joseph’s Hall, 
Renka, Manager. 
NATRONA: 





Smith, Phil. 





Mayfair Club, John Pogesky 


and John Ballent, Mgrs. Lark Club. 
Reichwein’s Cafe, Frank MEMPHIS: 
Reichwein, Proprietor. Atkinson Elmer. 
NANTICOKE: Avery, ° 
Knights of Columbus Dance Hulbert, ionuwtes. 
H NASHVILLE: 


John 





NEW OXFORD: 

Green Cove Inn, W. E. Stall- 
smith, Proprietor. 

NEW SALEM: 

Maher, Margaret. 
NORRISTOWN: 

Hosbach, H. E., Manager 
and Owner, Hosbach’s 
Bungalow Inn. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Arcadia, The International 
Restaurant. 

Deauville Casino. 

Hirst, Izzy. 

Martin, John. 

Nixon Ballroom. 

Pelosi, F., Manager, Phil- 
sana La Scala Opera 


Philadelphia Federation of 

the Blind. 

Stone, Thomas. 

Swing Club, Messrs. Walter 

Finacey and Thos. Moyle. 

Temple Ballroom. 

Tioga Cafe, Anthony and 

Sabatino ‘Marrara, Mers. 

Triangle Theatrical Agency. 

Willner, Mr. and Mrs. Max. 

Zeidt, Mr., Hart’s Beauty 

Culture School. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Blandi’s Night Club. 
301d Road Show Boat, Capt. 

W. Menkes, Owner. 

Matesic, Frank. 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex 
and Jim Passarella, Pro- 
prietors. 

POTTSVILLE: 

Paul's Tap Room and Grille, 

Paul Davis, Proprietor. 

QUAKERTOWN: 

Bucks County Fair. 

READING: 

Mountain Springs Associa- 
tion, Jack Thammes. 
Business Agent. 

San Rita Inn, Gus Pasko- 


poulis, Manager. 

RIDGWAY: 

Benigni, Silvio. 

SCRANTON: 

Liberty Hall. 

SHAMOKIN: 

Boback, John. 

Shamokin Moose Lodge 
Grill. 

SHARON: 

Marino & Cohn, former 


Operators, Clover Club. 
Williams’ Place, George. 
STONY CREEK MILLS: 
Eagles’ Mountain Home. 
SUNBURY: 

Sober, Melvin A. 
UNIONTOWN: 

Maher, Margaret. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Abmeyer, Gustave K. 
WERNERSVILLE: 


South Mountain Manor 
Hotel, Mr. Berman, Man- 
ager. 


WILKES-BARRE: 
Cohen, Harry. 
Kozley, William. 
McKane, James. 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Moose Club. 
Stover, Curley. 
YORK: 
Kibbler, Gordon. 
Penn Hotel, Charles Welsh, 
Proprietor. 
Weinbrom, Joe. 


RHODE ISLAND 


NORWOOD: 
Hollywood Casino, Mike and 
Joe D’Antuono, Owners 
and Managers. 

PROVIDENCE: 

Bangor, Rubes. 

Club Bagdad, Leo Mancini, 
Operator. 

Goldsmith, John, Promoter. 

Kronson, Charles, Promoter. 

Saturday Night Dances, 
operated by Mancini at 
North Main Street Audi- 
torium. 

WARWICK: 
D’Antuono, Mike. 
Hollywood Casino. 

WOONSOCKET: 
Kornstein, Thomas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 
Allen, E. W. 
Goodman, H. 

The Pines. 
Greenville Women's College 
Auditorium, 


E., Manager, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BERESFORD: 

Muhlenkort, Mike. 
SIOUX FALLS: 

Plaza (Night Club). 
TRIPP: 

Maxwell, J. E. 
YANKTON: 

Kosta, Oscar, Manager, Red 

Rooster Club. 


TENNESSEE 
BRENTWOOD: 
Palms Night Club. 
BRISTOL: 
Pinehurst Country Club, 
J. C. Rates, Manager. 


CHATTANOOGA: 
Doddy, Nathan. 
Reeves, Harry A. 

CLARKSVILLE: 
Runyon, Dr. Bruce. 
Rye, B. J. 

JACKSON: 

Clark, Dave, 

JOHNSON CITY: 


Watkins, W. M., Mgr., The 


Carter, Robert T. 
Connors, C. V. 
Ea 





Natrona Citizens Hall. 





TEXAS 


ABILENE: 

Sphinx Club. 

AMARILLO: 

Municipal Auditorium. 
AUSTIN: 

Gregory Auditorium. 

Hogg Memorial Auditorium. 
Phi Gamma Delta Frater- 


nity 
Pi anes Alpha Fraternity. 
Rowlett, Henry, Operator, 


Cotton Club. 

BRECKENRIDGE: 

Breckenridge High School 

Auditorium. 

CLARKSVILLE: 

Dickson, Robert G. 

DALLAS: 

Bagdad Night Club. 

Goldberg, Bernard. 

Johnson, Clarence M. 

Malone, A. J., Mgr., Troca- 

dero Club. 

DENTON: 

North Texas State Teach- 

ers’ Auditorium. 

Texas Women's 

Auditorium. 

EL DORADO: 

Shivers, Bob. 

FORT WORTH: 

Bowers, J. W. 

Merritt, Morris John, 

Plantation Club. 

Southwestern Exposition 
and Stock Show, Rodeo 
and Roundup Club. 

FREDERICKSBURG: 

Hilltop Night Club. 

GALVESTON: 

Page, Alex. 

Purple Circle Social Club. 

HARLINGEN: 

Municipal Auditorium. 

HENDERSON: 

Cooper, Hugh. 

HOUSTON: 

Beust, M. J., Operator of 
El Coronado. 

El Coronado Club, Roger 
Seaman and M. J. Beust, 
Managers. 

Grigsby, J. B. 

Lamantia, A. 

Merritt, Morris John. 

ne Service of Amer- 
ca. 

Pazner, Hanek, Owner and 
Manager, Napoleon Grill. 

Piver, Napoleon, Owner and 
Manager, Napoleon Grill. 

Richards, O. K. 

Robey, Don. 

Robinowitz, Paul. 

Seaman, R. J., Operator of 
El Coronado. 

LONGVIEW: 

Cooper, Hugh. 

LUBBOCK: 

Lubbock High School Audi- 
torium., 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Lighthouse, The, Jack Mey- 
ers, Manager, 

Silver Slipper Night Club, 
V. B. Berwick, Manager. 

RANGER: 

Ranger Recreation Building. 

SAN ANTONIO: 

Shadowland Night Club. 

TEXARKANA: 

Gant, Arthur. 

Texarkana, Texas, 
School Auditorium. 


College 


High 


WACO: 
Williams, J. R. 


WICHITA FALLS: 

Hyatt, Roy C. 

Malone, Eddie, 
Klub Trocadero, 


Operator, 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 

Allan, George A. 

Cromar, Jack, alias Little 
Jack Horner. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Boulevard Farms, R. K. 
Richards, Manager. 
Nightingale Nite Club. 
BLACKSBURG: 
V. P. 1. Auditorium. 
DANVILLE: 
City Auditorium. 
George Washington High 
School Gym. 
HOPEWELL: 
Hopewell Cotillion Club. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Happy Landing Lake, Cas- 
sell Beverly, Manager. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Newport News High School 


Auditorium. 
NORFOLK: 
Club 500, F. D. Wakley, 


Manager. 
Dawes Music Corporation, 
. Maxey, president; 
c: Coates, vice-president. 
NORTON: 
Pegram, Mrs. Erma. 
RICHMOND: 
Hermitage Country Club. 
Julian’s Ballroom. 
Patrick Henry Hotel. 
ROANOKE: 
Lakeside Swimming Club & 
Amusement Park. 
Mill Mountain Ballroom, 
A. R. Rorrer, Manager. 
Morris, Robert F., Manager, 
Radio Artists’ Service. 


Roanoke N W = Audi- 
torium. 
Wilson, Sol., Mgr., Royal 
Casino. 


SOUTH WASHINGTON: 
Riviera Club. 

VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Gardner Hotel. 
Links Club. 
Village Barn. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Meany Hall. 
West States Circus. 
SPOKANE: 





kle, J. C. 
Scottish Rite Temple. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 

Florence, C. A, 
CHARLESTON: 

Brandon, William. 
Embassy Inn, E. E, Saund- 
ers, Manager. 

White, R. L., Capitol Book- 


ing Agency. 
FAIRMONT: 
Carpenter, Samuel H. 
HUNTINGTON: 

Epperson, Tiny, and Hew- 
ett, Tiny, Promoters, 
Marathon Dances. 

MORGANTOWN: 
Elks’ Club, 
WHEELING: 
Lindelof, Mike, Proprietor, 


Old Heidelberg Inn, 


WISCONSIN 

ANTIGO: 

Langlade County Fair 

Grounds & Fair Associa- 

tion. 

APPLETON: 

Apple Creek Dance Hall, 

Sheldon Stammer, Mgr., 

Konzelman, E, 

Mackville Tavern Hall, 
William Bogacz, Manager. 

Miller, Earl. 

ARCADIA: 

Schade, Cyril. 

BARABOO: 

Dunham, Paul L. 

BELOIT: 

Illinois Tavern, Tom Ford, 
Proprietor. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS: 

Northern Wisconsin Dis- 
trict Fair Assn, 

CUSTER: 

Bronk, Karl. 

Glodoske, Arnold. 

DAKOTA: 

Passarelli, Arthur. 


HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
JANESVILLE: 
Cliff Lodge. 
JUMP RIVER: 
Erickson, John, Manager, 
Community Hall. 
JUNEAU: 
Triangle Inn Dance Hall, 
Peter Kirchhofer, Prop. 
KENOSHA: 
Emerald Tavern. 
Grand Ridge Tavern. 
Prince Tavern. 
Shangri-La Nite Club. 
LA CROSSE: 
McCarthy, A. J. 
Mueller, Otto. 
LEOPOLIS: 
Brackob, Dick. 
MADISON: 
Bascom Hall. 
MARSHFIELD: 
Bell, Joe., Manager, Baker- 
ville Pavilion. 
MERRILL: 
Battery “F,” 
Artillery. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Caldwell, James. 
Cubie, Iva. 
Liberty Hall, Tony Bux- 
baum, Operator. 
Thomas, James. 
MT. CALVARY: 
Sijack, Steve. 
NEW LONDON: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Organization. 
OCONOMOWOC: 
Jones, Bill, 
Resort. 
PHILIPS: 
Liebelt, Rudy. 
POTOSI: 
Stoll’'s Garage. 
Turner’s Bowery. 
RHINELANDER: 
Waverley Beach Dance 
Hall, Hank Turban, Mgr. 
ROTHSCHILD: 
Rhyner, Lawrence, 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Kohler Recreation Hall. 
SLINGER: 
Bue, Andy, 
Andy. 
SPLIT ROCK: 
Fabitz, Joe., Manager, Split 
Rock Ballroom. 
STEVENS POINT: 
Midway Dance Hall. 
STOUGHTON: 
Barber Club, Barber Broth- 
ers, Proprietors. 
STRATFORD: 
Kraus, L. A., Manager, 
Rozellville Dance Hall. 
STURGEON BAY: 


120th Field 


Silver Lake 


alias Buege, 


DeFoe, F. G. 
SUPERIOR: 
Willett, John. 
TIGERTON: 
Miechiske, Ed., Manager, 
Tigerton Dells Resort. 
TOMAH: 
Cramm, E. L. 
VALDERS: 


Pigeon Lake Resort, Joseph 
Maliman, Proprietor. 
WAUSAU: 


Vogl, Charles, 
WAUTOMA: 
Passarelli, Arthur. 
WYOMING 
CASPER: 
Oasis Club, The, A, E. 
Schmitt, Manager. 
Whinnery, C. L, Booking 
Agent. 
CHEYENNE: 


Wyoming Consistory. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 

Ambassador Hotel. 
Berenguer, A. S 
Burroughs, H. 

Columbian sfusician’ "Guild, 
ynch, Manager. 





Davenport Hotel. 


W. Mz. 
Constitution E Hall, 
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D. A. R. Building. 

Dude Ranch. 

Faerber, Matthew J. 

Hayden, Phil. 

Hi-Hat Club. 

Huie, Lim, Manager, La 
Paree Restaurant. 

Hurwitz, L., Manager, The 
Cocoanut Grove. 

Kavakos Cafe, Wm. Kava- 
kos, Manager. 

Kipnis, Benjamin, 

Lynch, Buford, 

Melody Club. 

Pirate’s Den. 


Booker. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VICTORIA: 
Shrine Temple. 


MANITOBA 
WASSAGAMING: 
Pediar, C. T., Dance Hail, 
Clear Lake. 
WINNIPEG: 
Brandon Fair. 


ONTARIO 
CORUNNA: 
Pier, William Richardson, 
Proprietor. 
HAMILTON: 
Delta High School 
torium. 
Dumbbells Amusement Co., 
Capt. M. Plunkett, 
Manager. 
Lap eel al High School Au- 
t 
Westdale- High School Au- 
ditorium. 
LONDON: 
Cooey, Sam A, 
Palm Grove, 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Niagara Falls Badminton 
and Tennis Club. 
Saunders, Chas. E., Lessee 
of The Prince of Wales 
Dance Hall. 
OTTAWA: 
Finlayson, Lieut. W. B. 
Lido Club. 
PETERBOROUGH: 
Collegiate Auditorium. 
Peterborough Exhibition. 


SARNIA: 
Blue Water Inn, Thomas 
Kemsley, Proprietor. 


TORONTO: 
Andrews, J. Brock. 
Central Toronto 
Social Club. 
Clarke, David. 
Cockerill, W. H. 
Eden, Leonard. 
Eisen, Murray. 
Henderson, W. J. 
LaSalle, Fred, Fred La- 
Salle Attrac tions. . 
Legge, C. Franklin, 
Legge Organ Co. 
O’ Byrne, Margaret. 
Savarin Hotel. 
Silver Slipper Dance Hall. 
Urban, Mrs. Marie. 


WOODSTOCK: 
South Side 


QUEBEC 

MONTREAL: 

Wynness, Howard. 
SHERBROOKE: 

Eastern Township Agrioul- 

ture Association. 

STE. MARGUERITE: 

Domaine D’Esterel. 


Audi- 


Liberal 


and 


Park Pavilion. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


American Negro Ballet. 
Blaufox, Paul, Manager, Pee 
Bee Gee Production Co., 


Inc. 

Bowley, Ray. 

Brau, Dr. Max, 
Opera Co. 

Carr, June, and Her Parisi- 
enne Creations. 

Curry, R. C. 

Darktown Scandals, Ida Cox 
and Jake Shankle, Mgrs. 

Darragh, Don. 

Del Monte, J. P. 


Wagnerian 


Edmonds, E. E., and His 
Enterprises. 

Ellis, Robert W., Dance Pro- 
moter. 


Fiesta Company, 
Boles, Manager. 


George H. 


Gabel, Al. J., Booking Agent. 
Ginsburg, Max, Theatrical 
Promoter. 


Gonia, George F. 

Hanover, M. L., Promoter. 
eim, Harry, Promoter. 
Heiney, Robt., Trebor Amuse- 

ment Co. 

Hendershott, G. B., Fair 
Promoter. 

Hot Cha Revue (known as 
Moonlight Revue), Prather 
& Maley, Owners. 

Hoxie aeeun, Jack. 

Hyman, S 

Jazzmania Co., 1934. 

Kane, Lew, Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 

Katz, George. 

Kauneonga Operating Corp., 

—. F. A. Scheftel, Secretary. 

Kessier, Sam, Promoter. 


Kinsey Players Co. (Kinsey 
Komedy Co. 

Lasky, Andre, Owner and 
Manager, Andre Lasky’s 
French Revue 

Lawton, Miss Tadith. 

Lester, Ann. 


London Intimate Opera Co. 

McConkey, Mack, Booker. 
McFryer, Wil illiam, Promoter. 

McKay, Gail B., Promoter. 

McKinley, .. ou. 

Miller’s 

Monmouth County Firemen’s 
Association. 

Monoff, Yvonne. 

Mumm, Edward F., Promoter 


ash, J. 

National Speedathon Co., N. 
K. Antrim, Manager. 

O’Hanrahan, William, 





Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies.” 
Rudnick, Max, Burlesque Pro- 
moter. ; 
Santoro, William, Steamship 
Booker. 
Scottish 


Musical Players 
(traveling). 
Shavitch, Viadimir. 
Snyder, Sam, Owner, Inter- 


national Water Follies. 
Sponsler, Les. 

Steamship Lines: 
American Export Line. 
Savannah Line. 
Thomas, Gene. 
Thompson, J. Nelson, Pro- 


moter. 
Todd, Jack, Promoter. 


“Uncle Ezra Smith Barn 
Dance Frolic Co.” 
Walkathon, ‘“‘Moon” Mullins, 
Proprietor. 

Welesh Finn and Jack 
Schenck, Theatrical Pro- 
moters. 


Wheelock, J. Riley, Promoter. 
White, Jack, Promoter of 
Style Shows. 

Wiley, Walter C., Promoter 


of the “Jitterbug Jam- 
boree.” 

Wolfe, Dr. J. A. 

Yokel, Alex, Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 


“Zorine and Her Nudists.” 





THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically as to 
States and Canada 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 

Lincoin Theatre. 
Pike Theatre. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 

Rex Theatre. 
YUMA: 

Lyric Theatre. 
Yuma Theatre. 


ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 

Best Theatre. 
Paramount Theatre. 
Princess Theatre. 
Spa Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
PARIS: 

Wiggins Theatre. 


CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY: 

Brawley Theatre. 

CARMEL: 

Filmart Theatre. 

CRONA: 

Crona Theatre. 

DINUBA: 

Strand Theatre. 

EUREKA: 

Liberty Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 

State Theatre. 

FORT BRAGG: 

State Theatre. 

FORTUNA: 

Fortuna Theatre. 

GILROY: 

Strand Theatre. 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Andy Wright Attraction Co. 

LONG BEACH: 

Strand Theatre. 
LOS ANGELES: 
Ambassador Theatre. 
Burbank Theatre. 
Follies Theatre. 
Frolics Theatre, J. Vz. 
(Pete) Frank and Roy 
Dalton, Operators. 

Million Dollar Theatre, 
Harry Popkin, Operator. 

LOVELAND: 

Rialto Theatre. 

MARYSVILLE: 

Liberty Theatre. 
State Theatre. 

MODESTO: 

Lyric Theatre. 
Princess Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 

PALM SPRINGS: 
Plaza Theatre. 

UKIAH: 

State Theatre. 

YUBA CITY: 

Smith's Theatre. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS: 
Liberty Theatre. 

Tompkins Theatre. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT: 
Park Theatre. 
DARIEN: 
Darien Theatre. 
HARTFORD: 
Crown Theatre. 
Liberty Theatre. 
mystic: 
Strand Theatre. 
NEW CANAAN: 
Play House. 
NEW HAVEN: 
White Way Theatre. 
SOUTH NORWALK: 
Theatre in the Woods, 
Greek Evans, Promoter. 
TAFTVILLE: 
Hillcrest Theatre. 
WESTPORT: 
Fine Arts Theatre. 
WINSTED: 
Strand Theatre. 


DELAWARE 
MIDDLETOWN: 
Everett Theatre. 


FLORIDA 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Florida Theatre. 

Hollywood Theatre. 

Ritz Theatre. 
LAKELAND: 

Lake Theatre. 
WINTER HAVEN: 





Opera-on-Tour, Inc, 





IDAHO 
BLACKFOOT: 
Mission Theatre. 
Nuart Theatre. 
IDAHO FALLS: 
‘Gayety Theatre. 
Rio Theatre. 
REXBURG: 

Elk Theatre, 
Romance Theatre. 
ST. ANTHONY: 

Rialto Theatre. 
Roxy Theatre. 


ILLINOIS 


CARLINVILLE: 
Marvel Theatre. 
FREEPORT: 
Winnishiek Players Thea- 
tre. 
GENEVA: 
Fargo Theatre, 
LINCOLN: 
Grand Theatre. 
Lincoln Theatre. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Riviera Theatre. 
STREATOR: 
Granada Theatre. 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Civic Theatre. 
Mutual Theatre. 
NEW ALBANY: 
Grand Picture House. 
Kerrigan House. 
TERRE HAUTE: 

Rex Theatre. 
VINCENNES: 

Moon Theatre. 


IOWA 

COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Liberty Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 

DUBUQUE: 

Spensley-Orpheum Theatre. 
SIOUX CITY: 

Seff Theatre Interests. 
WASHINGTON: 

Graham Theatre. 


KANSAS 
EL DORADO: 

Eris Theatre. 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Beldorf Theatre. 
KANSAS CITY: 

Art Theatre. 
Midway Theatre. 
LAWRENCE: 
Dickinson Theatre. 
Granada Theatre. 
Jayhawk Theatre. 
Pattee Theatre. 
Varsity Theatre. 
LEAVENWORTH: 
Abdallah Theatre. 
MePHERSON: 

Ritz Theatre. 
PARSONS: 

Ritz Theatre. 
WICHITA: 

Civic Theatre. 
WINFIELD: 

Ritz Theatre. 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 

Capitol Theatre. 
Grand Theatre. 


LOUISIANA 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Palace Theatre. 
WEST MONROE: 
Happy Hour Theatre. 


MAINE 
PORTLAND: 
Cameo Theatre. 
Derring Theatre. 
Keith Theatre. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Belnord Theatre. 
Boulevard Theatre. 
Community Theatre. 
Forrest Theatre. 
Grand Theatre. 
Jay Theatrical Enterprise. 
Palace Picture House. 
Regent Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
Temple Amusement Co. 
ELKTON: 
New Theatre. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ATTLEBORO: 

Bates Theatre. 
Union Theatre. 
BOSTON: 

Casino Theatre. 

Park Theatre. 

Tremont Theatre. 
BROCKTON: 

Majestic Theatre. 

Modern Theatre. 
CHARLESTOWN: 

Thompson Square 
FITCHBURG: 

Majestic Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
HAVERHILL: 

Lafayette Theatre. 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Crown Theatre. 

Gates Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 

Tower Theatre. 
MEDFORD: 

Medford Theatre. 

Riverside Theatre. 
NEW BEDFORD: 

Baylies Square Theatre. 
ROXBURY: 

Liberty Theatre. 
SOMERVILLE: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Somerville Theatre. 
SOUTH BOSTON: 

Strand Theatre. 
STOUGHTON: 


Theatre. 





Ritz Theatre. 


MICHIGAN 
BAY CITY: 

Temple Theatre. 
Washington Theatre. 
DETROIT: 

Adam Theatre. 
Broadway Theatre. 
Downtown Theatre. 
DOWAGIAC: 

Century Theatre. 
GRAND HAVEN: 
Crescent Theatre. 
GRAND RAPIDS: ° 
Rialto Theatre. 
Savoy Theatre. 
LANSING: 

yarden Theatre. 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Plaza Theatre. 

MT. CLEMENS: 

Bijou Theatre. 
Macomb Theatre. 
NOLES: 

Riviera Theatre. 
SAGINAW: 

Michigan Theatre. 
SAULT STE. MARIE: 
Temple Theatre. 


MINNESOTA 
HIBBING: 

Astor Theatre. 

NEW ULM: 

Lyric Theatre. 
Time Theatre. 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 

Alamo Theatre. 
Booker Theatre. 
LAUREL: 

Arabian Theatre. 
Jean Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 
PASCAGOULA: 

Nelson Theatre. 
PASS CHRISTIAN: 
Avalon Theatre. 
8ST. Louis: 
A. and G. 
YAzZOO: 
Yazoo Theatre. 


Theatre. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 

Liberty Theatre. 

ST. Louis: 

Ambassador Theatre. 
Loew's State Theatre. 
Missouri Theatre. 

St. Louis Theatre. 
WEBB CITY: 

Civic Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Empress Theatre. 
Island Theatre. 
KEARNEY: 
Empress Theatre. 
Kearney Opera House. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NASHUA: 
Colonial Theatre, 
Park Theatre. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Royal Theatre. 
BOGOTA: 
Queen Ann Theatre. 
BOUND BROOK: 
Lyric Theatre. 
BUTLER: 
New Butler Theatre. 
CARTERET: 
Ritz Theatre. 
CLIFTON: 
Strand Theatre. 
GLASSBORO: 
Giassboro Theatre. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Cameo Theatre, 
Keon, Manager. 
Capitol Theatre. 
Fulton Theatre. 
Majestic Theatre. 
Monticello Theatre. 
Rialto Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
Tivoli Theatre. 
Transfer Theatre. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Palace Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 
LITTLE FALLS: 
Oxford Theatre. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Paramount Theatre. 
LYNDHURST: 
Ritz Theatre. 
NETCONG: 
Palace Theatre. 
NEWARK: 
Court Theatre. 
Essex Theatre. 
PATERSON: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Plaza Bheatre. 
State Theatre. 
PITMAN: 
Broadway Theatre. 
POMPTON LAKES: 
semegten Lakes Theatre. 
SUMMIT 
Strand Theatre. 
TOMS RIVER 
Traco Theatre. 
WESTWOOD: 
Westwood Theatre. 


Mr. Mce- 


NEW YORK 

AMSTERDAM: 

Orpheum Theatre. 
AUBURN: 

Capitol Theatre. 
BEACON: 

Beacon Theatre. 

Roosevelt Theatre. 
BRONX: 

Bronx Opera House. 

News Reel Theatre (Bronx) 

Tremont Theatre. 

Windsor Theatre. 


BROOKLYN: 
Borough Hall Theatre. 
Brooklyn Little Theatre. 
Classic. Theatre. 
Gaiety Theatre. 


Liberty Theatre. 

Mapleton Theatre. 

, Parkway Theatre. 

' Star Theatre. 

BUFFALO: 

Eagle Theatre. 

Old Vienna Theatre. 

DOLGEVILLE: 

Strand Theatre. 

FALCONER: 

State Theatre. 

GLENS FALLS: 

State Theatre. 

GOSHEN: 

Goshen Theatre. 

JOHNSTOWN: 

Electric Théatre. 

MT. KISCO: 

Playhouse Theatre. 

NEWBURGH: 

Academy of Music. 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Apollo Theatre. 

Arcade Theatre. 

Beacon Theatre. 

Belmont Theatre. 

Beneson Theatre. 

Blenheim Theatre. 

Grand Opera House. 

Irving Place Theatre. 

Jay Theatres, Inc. 

Loconia Theatre. 

Olympia Theatre. 

People’s Theatre (Bowery). 

Provincetown Playhouse. 

Schwartz, A. H., Century 
Circuit, Ine. 

Washington Theatre (145th 
St. and Amsterdam Ave.) 

West End Theatre. 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Hippodrome Theatre. 

OLEAN: 

Palace Theatre. 

PELHAM: 

Pelham Theatre. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: 

Liberty Theatre. 

Playhouse Theatre. 

TROY: 

Bijou Theatre. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


FREEPORT: 

Freeport Theatre. 
HICKSVILLE: 

Hicksville Theatre. 
HUNTINGTON: 

Huntington Theatre. 
LOCUST VALLEY: 

Red Barn Theatre. 
MINEOLA: 

Mineola Theatre. 
SAG HARBOR: 
Sag Harbor Theatre. 
SEA CLIFF: 
Sea Cliff Theatre. 
SOUTHAMPTON: 
Southampton Theatre. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

DURHAM: 

New Duke Auditorium 
Old Duke Auditorium. 
GREENSBORO: 

Carolina Theatre. 

Imperial Theatre. 

National Theatre. 
HENDERSON: 

Moon Theatre. 
HIGH POINT: 

Center Theatre. 

Paramount Theatre. 
KANNAPOLIS: 

New Gem Theatre. 

Y. M. C. A. Theatre. 
LENOIR: 

Avon Theatre. 
NEWTON: 

Catawba Theatre. 
WINSTON-SALEM: 

Colonial Theatre. 

Hollywood Theatre. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO: 
Princess Theatre. 


OHIO 
AKRON: 
DeLuxe Theatres. 
FREMONT: 


Fremont Opera House. 

Paramount Theatre. 
LIMA: 

Faurot Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 

Majestic Theatre. 
MARIETTA: 

Hippodrome Theatre. 

Putnam Theatre. 
MARION: 

Ohio Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
MARTINS FERRY: 

Elzane Theatre. 

Fenray Theatre. 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Liberty Theatre. 


OKLAHOMA 


BLACKWELL: 
Bays Theatre. 
Midwest Theatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 
CHICKASHA: 
Ritz Theatre. 
ENID: 
Aztec Theatre. 
Criterion Theatre. 
New Mecca Theatre. 
NORMAN: 
Sooner Theatre. 
University Theatre. 
Varsity Theatre. 
OKMULGEE: 
Inca Theatre. 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Yale Theatre. 
PICHER: 
Winter Garden Theatre. 
SHAWNEE: 
Odeon Theatre. 


OREGON 
MEDFORD: 
Holly Thea 








State Theatre. 


Halsey Theatre. 


Hunt’s Criterion Theatre. 


PORTLAND: 
Broadway Theatre. 
Moreland Theatre. 
Oriental Theatre. 
Playhouse Theatre, 
Studio Theatre. 
Venetian Theatre. 
SALEM: 

Hollywood Theatre. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ERIE: 

Colonial Theatre. 

HAZLETON: 

Capitol Theatre, Bud Irwin, 
Manager. 

LEBANON: 

Auditorium Theatre. 

Capitol Theatre. 

Colonial Theatre. 

Jackson Theatre. 

PALMERTON: 

C slonial Theatre. 

Palm Theatre. 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Apollo Theatre. 

Bijou Theatre. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Pittsburgh Playhouse. 

READING: 

Berman, Lew, United Chain 
— Inc. 

YOR 

York Theatre. 


RHODE ISLAND 
EAST PROVIDENCE: 
Hollywood Theatre. 
MATUNACK BEACH: 
Theatre-By-The-Sea. 
NEWPORT: 

Shea’s Paramount Theatre. 
PAWTUCKET: 

Strand Theatre. 
PROVIDENCE: 

Bijou Theatre. 

Bomes Liberty Theatre. 
Capitol Theatre. 
Empire Theatre. 

Hope Theatre. 

Liberty Theatre. 

Palace Theatre, 

Park Theatre. 
Playhouse Theatre. 
Uptown Theatre. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA: 
Town Theatre. 


TENNESSEE 
FOUNTAIN CITY: 
Palace Theatre. 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Criterion Theatre. 
Liberty Theatre. 
Majestic Theatre. 
Tennessee Theatre. 
MEMPHIS: 
Princess Theatre. > 
Suzore Theatre, 869 Jack- 
son Ave. 
Suzore Theatre, 279 North 
Main St. 


TEXAS 

BROWNSVILLE: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Dittman Theatre. 
Dreamland Theatre. 
Queen Theatre. 
BROWNWOOD: 
Queen Theatre. 
EDINBURGH: 

Valley Theatre. 
FORT WORTH: 

Little Theatre. 
LA FERIA: 

Bijou Theatre. 
LONGVIEW: 

Liberty Theatre. 
LUBBOCK: 

Lindsey Theatre. 

Lyric. Theatre., 

Palace Theatre. 

Rex Theatre. 
LUFKIN: 

Texan Theatre. 
MEXIA: 

American Theatre. 
MISSION: 

Mission Theatre. 
PHARR: 

Texas Theatre. 
PLAINVIEW: 

Fair Theatre, 
PORT NECHES: 

Lyric Theatre: 
RAYMONDVILLE: 

Ramon Theatre. 
SAN ANGELO: 

City Auditorium. 

Ritz Theatre. 

Texas Theatre. 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Theatre. 
SAN BENITO: 

Palace Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre. 
TEMPLE: 

High School Auditorium. 
TYLER: 


High School Auditorium 
Pheatre. 
UTAH 
LOGAN: 


Capitol Theatre. 
Lyric Theatre. 


VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG: 

Belvedere Theatre. 

Gayety Theatre. 
ROANOKE: 

American Theatre. 

Park Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 

Roanoke Theatre. 
WINCHESTER: 

New Palace Theatre. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Kearse Theatre. 
CLARKSBURG: 

Opera House. 

Robinson Grand Theatre. 
GRUNDY: 

Lynwood Theatre. 
HOLIDAYSCOVE: 

Lincoln Theatre. 





Strand Theatre, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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HUNTINGTON: CANADA Cum Bae Fhestes. 
Palace Theatre. Granada eatre, 
an caeiinatines MANITOBA Madison Theatre. 
nos Theatre. WINNIPEG: 
eee Beacon Theatre. QUEBEC 
" Dominion Theatre. MONTREAL: 


Manos Theatre, 
State Theatre. 
WELLSBURG: 
Palace Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. HAMILTON: 


WISCONSIN 


ANTIGO: NIAGARA FALLS: His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Home Theatre. Webb Theatre. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS: OTTAWA: SASKATCHEWAN 
Loop Theatre. Center Theatre. a | Theat 
Rivoli. Theatre. Little Theatre. Gran eatre. 
MENASHA: Rideau Theatre. SASKATOON: 
Orpheum Theatre. PETERBOROUGH: ; a om Mig opal 
MERRILL: Regent Theatre. ayhenc . 
Cosmo Theatre. st. CATEARINEDS 
WATERTOWN: Granada Theatre, 
Savoy Theatre. ST. THOMAS: FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 
WAUSAU: Granada Theatre. Drum and Bugle Corps, 


Ritz Theatre. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Rialto Theatre, 
Universal Chain Theatrical 
Enterprises. 


TORONTO: 


\ 





Garrick Theatre. 
Rialto Theatre. 


ONTARIO 


Granada Theatre, 
Lyric Theatre. 


Arcadian Theatre. 
Brock Theatre. 
Capital Theatre. 
Century Theatre. 
Community Theatre. 
Crown Theatre. 





Capitol Theatre. 
Imperial Theatre, 
Palace Theatre. 
Princess Theatre, 
Stella Theatre. 


SHERBROOKE: 
jranada Theatre. 





Walter R. Craig Post of 
the American Legion, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Perth Amboy Post 45, Amer- 
ican Legion Fife, Drum 
and Bugle Corps, Perth 
Amboy, N. J 











AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Hammond Organist; young 

lady, attractive personality, wishes position 
in hotel for summer; experienced; plays both 
classical and swing music. Charlotte Deeble, 
Box 314, Belpre, Ohio. 














AT LIBERTY—Second Trumpet, 18, Union; 
wishes summer location and job in college 

band next winter. Billy Eddins, Jones 

County Junior College, Ellisville, Miss. 


AT LIBERTY—Bandmaster, available June 
15; thorough musician; fine director and 
teacher; concert, theatre and dance experi- 
ence; excellent cornetist and violinist. Chas. 
Stroud, 23 Monroe Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 








AT LIBERTY—Concert Violinist; teacher of 
concert and symphony orchestra violinists; 
teach, Virtuoso Technic, style; artistic tone; 
experience in all lines; go anywhere. Address 
Violinist, 728 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





AT LIBERTY—Young lady, Accordionist and 
‘ Singer, like to join trio, orchestra or single; 
would like Chicago or lake job in the middle 
west. Irene H. Cook, 1607 East Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





AT LIBERTY—Hammond Organist and 
Pianist; large library; request numbers; 
available hotel lounge, restaurant, dining 
room; anywhere. Frederick A. Wohlforth, 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 229-M. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, with all-round ex- 

perience, young adaptable, dependable; ex- 
pert accompanist; can lead; orchestra ex- 
perience; go anywhere; consider all, Rogers, 
17 West 103rd St., New York, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY —Swing Drummer, Union; 

single, reliable and sober; will travel or 
locate; age 20; full equipment and five years’ 
experience in dance work; please state full 
particulars in first correspondence. Jack oes 
Crooks, 416 Summit St., N. W., Warren, 
Ohio. 





AT LIBERTY—Rhythm Guitarist; powerful, 
steady rhythm; sight read; hot choruses 
and jam; double violin, trumpet and arrange; 


member Local No. 1; age 24; neat, experi- 
enced and reliable; large or small band; 
travel or locate. Musician, Box 56, Mt. 


Olivet, Ky. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, experienced in pit, 

concert and modern dance; wants connec- 
tion with ambitious organization; sober and 
reliable; willing to travel and give time and 
effort with right group; age 30; all details 
upon request, Address, A. P. Drummer, 
% Local 802, 50th St. and Sixth Ave., New 
York, N,. ¥. 





AT LiIBERTY—Cellist; doubling sweet Alto 

Sax. and Clarinet; wife plays firm Violin, 
Viola, Cello, Guitar; sings; arranges; young; 
work together; ten years three states; own 
units; desire steady work with reliable en- 
semble, concert, dinner, or dance; locate 
anywhere; free to travel; have car, ward- 
robe, library, P.-A.; write best offer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Liddiard, 77 Walnut, Elmira, 


aNe . 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 











FOR SALE—Solid silver Wm. S. Haynes 
Flute in Db; instrument and case just like 

new; price, $85. W. H. Grunert, Green Bay, 
is. 





FOR SALE—Artists Violin, genuine Villaune, 


year 1844, perfect condition; examination 
arranged. Wm. F. Leonhardt, Box 255, Main 
Post Office, Toledo, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Martin Tenor Saxophone, gold 


plated, like new, $75; Selmer Baritone 
Saxophone, silver plated, $70. Musician, P. O. 
Box 24, Crestline, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—String Bass in perfect condition 

with plenty tone and quality; also fine old 
Violin by Perry; price reasonable. Musician, 
666 Rhinelander Ave., Bronx, New York, 


aNe 





ALE—King Eb Sousaphone, $75; Conn 
a: Sax., $65; Buescher Cornet and 
Trumpet, $25 each, cases; on account band 
splitting have two pair heavy Turkish Cym- 
bals with handles; trial. Musician, 152 
Thompson St., New Bedford, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Selmer B flat Tenor Sax., prac- 

tically new; latest model 54L in 494G com- 
bination Airo case, with Meyer mouthpiece 
and Dewey combination stand, $165. H. Gar- 
rett Paul, 530 Nerth Centre 5St., Pottsville, 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFERS 
A FREE TRAINING COURSE 


Young Men Will Be Allowed to 
Secure Practical Ship 
Experience. 








The American Nautical Academy, Na- 
tional Training School for Merchant 
Marine Officers, Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced today that boys and young men 
between the ages of 11 and 21 will be 
allowed to secure practical ship experi- 
ence on board a training ship of the 
Academy within the period from June 1 
to October 1, 1939. 

The young men may remain on board 
ship for the entire period, or for any 
shorter time they may wish, but not for 
less than a month. Students who enter 
for any period less than the full course 
will receive instruction only in those sub- 
jects being taught while the student is on 
board ship. 

The purpose of the course is: first, as 
a foundation for those who wish to be- 
come officers in the Merchant Marine, and 
devote their lives to a career in the serv- 
ice; secondly, for those boys and young 
men who, though not desirous of follow- 
ing the sea, still wish to obtain a general 
knowledge of ships, and the life afloat. 

There is no charge for instruction nor 
for living quarters on board ship. The 
only required expensé is for meals, which 
are 49 cents. Three meals are served 
daily. There is no tuition charge for any 
of the courses offered by the Academy, 
and no obligation for future merchant 
marine, military or naval service of any 
kind is incurred by the young men. 

The schoolship to which the young men 
will be assigned is the Training Ship 
Marsala, a vessel of 2,422 tons, 284 feet 
long, 45 feet in breadth, and built in 
1919-20. 

On Sundays the cadets will be allowed 
to attend divine services at the churches 
of their respective denominations on 
shore. While on board ship cadets will 
receive free minor first-aid treatment 
when necessary. 

This is the tenth annual summer course 
offered by the Academy, and will be under 
the. personal supervision of the Captain 
Commandant of the Academy, who will be 
in command of the vessel. 

Students will join the training ship at 
Virginia where the vessel will he based 
at Hampton Roads for the summer train- 
ing period. 

Those completing the summer course 
with a passing gradé will be eligible to 
apply for a scholarship in the Navigation 
Course. 

Due to the fact that the number of ac- 
commodations available is limited, those 
wishing to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity should write at once to the Ameri- 
can Nautical Academy, National Training 
School for Merchant Marine Officers, 
Washington, D. C. 





WANTED 











MUSICIANS WANTED — Legitimate Bass 
Drummer, Euphonium soloist, and Bass 
BBb, and vocalist doubling band; season 


June 15 through Labor Day; must be legiti- 
mate bandmen, Eberling’s Band, Daytona 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 











SUSPENSIONS 


Amarillo, Texas, Local No. 532—Arley Cooper, Leon 
Pogue, Lester Barnard, Bob Lovett, E. L. Childre, Byron 
Johnson, J. Milt Fuller. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local Mo. 399—Roderick Van Note. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Loeal No. 661—John Augustine, 
A. E. Bellinetti, Charles Bensel, Karl Bonawitz, Rosario 
Bourdon, Roy Comfort, Paul Conner, Joseph Curto, ©. L. 
Daugherty, Luigi DeSantis, A. DiNicolantonio, Clarkson 
Edwards, E. Franscescone, Nathan Freedman, Angelo Gau- 
so, Lew White, Charles Witzgall, Jos. Gorodetzer, Wm. 
C. Greenly, George Loomis, Sisto Martino, Benj. Morgan, 
Charles McGeary, John McGeary, Herbert McGowan, Luther 
Neiman, Antheny Nebile, James O'Leary, Samuel Portnoy, 
Emerson L. Richards, Albert Schmidt, Thos. 
Jack Swerdlow, Vincent Travers, Paul Zierold. 
Attleboro, Mass., Local No. 457—Alfred G. Nolin, Walter 
P. Morin, Albert A. David, Ralph M. Olive. 

Baltimore, Md., Local No. 4 ‘riel Benjamin, John W. 
Wilbur Kouk, Henry Lohoefer, Paul Lomonico, 
Glenn A. Long, John Maiberg, John B. Muller, Russell 
Rinehart, Robert L. Roberts, Joseph Terracini, Edward 
Trainor, William J. Werner. 

Brainerd, Minn., Loeal No, 487—Lyle Korum, Einer 
Lessila, Peter Lewis, Eddie Olson, Gunnard Peterson, 
Dorothy Schraeder, Jerry Schraeder, John Whitlock, Helmer 
Williamson, John Windorski, Joseph Woodward, William 
Woodward, Elizabeth Bullard. Joseph Graham, Robert 
Graham, Toivo Hautalanoma, Harry Kentela, E. N. Nie- 
mela, Quentin Stropp. 

Easton, Pa., Local No. 379—Ralph W. Brown, Charles 
H. Banghart, Walter Boquist, John D. Bechtel, Allen D. 
Ciechi, Kenneth D. Clayson, Kersey R. Devers, Thomas 
Evans, Wm. Charles Hill, Joseph J. Harty, John Kresge, 
Francis G, Paul, Eddie MeMullen, Edward J. Person, Ray 


Strowhouer, 


Kaspar, 


Rinaldo, Joseph Rosetti, Benjamin Sillman, Floyd R. 
Stevens, Norman Snyder, August Toth, Jr., August C. 
Wolfe. 


Frankfort, Ind., Local No. 352—Junior Coe, Robert Long- 
fellow, Charles Martin, Ir] McDaniel, J. Francis Reavis, 
Dick Young. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local No. 696—Peter Niemietz. 
Housten, Texas, Local No. 65—Jimmie V. Mendias, Julia 
Jack Routt, Willis Rossler, Jack Van De Mark, Sijer 
Sijerson, Herman Silwedel, Albert Wiggins, Helen M. 
, Gladys MacLennan, Wm. B. Dunn, Theron Dees. 
Mo., Local No. 620—Ernie Beeler, Ruth Dixie 
Braun, Peaches Green, Wm. R. Green, O. E. Gamble, Bud 
Wilbur Lamb, Woodrow Johnson, Thom McCord, 
Wm. Merle Maish, Ollie Marcham, Warren McCumber, 
Ralph Pitts, Granville West, George Watts, K. Joseph 
Calentine. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local No. 627-——Chester Berry, Albert 
Keeling, Walter Knight, Lon Tolbert, Murl Johnson, 
Charles Parker. 

Fla., Leeal No. 655—Charles Anderson, Loren 
Clarence Hamer, Irving Rouse, Gordon Rouse, John 
. James Stripling, Joseph Title. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local No. 406—Pat Doyle, 
Dominique Fiorito, John E. Gibson, Edmund Greene, Matt 
Heft, Damien Lalonde, Arthur Lambert, Rosario Levesque, 
Sam Levine, Mrs. Alice B. Shea. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Albert Fielder. 

Paterson, N. J., Local No. 246—William Friedhof, H. 8, 
MacMunn, F. Paliani, Albert Sammartino, Andrew Sam- 
martino, Walter Swick, Joseph Van Haelst, James Ken- 
nedy, Tony Malone, Jerry Cioce, Frank J. Baron, Umberto 
Fornarucei, Jos. Tut 

Peoria, iil., 


raff. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local Ne. 238—A. Aarons, Rich- 
ard Edwards, Al. Edinger, William Slater, Charles Vetter. 

Providence, R. 1., Local No. 198—I". Micarelli, C. Hall, 
N. Herman, H. Welshman, E. Stuntzner, A. Brownell, 
J. A. Jarbeau, R. Bowen, Eve Young, O. Plouffe, Frank 
Seambati, Jos. MeNamara, William Losse, H. Basso, John 
Ray, Arthur.Gauthier, L. McCarthy, J. P. Campanini, 
R. A. Perry, C. W. Mathews, C. DeLucia, A. Manchester, 
G. Bowes, Joe DeVito, F. Ryan, Robert Hackett, A. BRB. 
Cuddy, Arthur Lepore, B. Suroviee, A. Petteruti, Ted 
Murphy, EB. Caffier, F. Dower, L. Huber 

Richmond, Va., Local No. 123—Carol W. Tishenor, John 
Reese, Clinton L. Parker. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local No. 66—Leo Amici, James Den- 
nis, Melvin Dummer, Vincent Ewing, George Finckel, 
George Garis, O. Lee Gibson, Cortland Hartung, George 


Hayes, Harold Heitsman, Borls Hudadoff, Francis Jones, 
Robert LaMaster, Martin Lindsley, Angelina Macri, Elmer 
Masse, Mitchell Miller, Robert Pierce, Francis Smith, 
Harvey Stalker, Edward Ward. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local Ne. 2—Edwin Aehle, Kenneth 
Albrecht, Herbert Berger, Lester Biattner, Vernon Brown, 
Ralph Chickey, Jack Conner, Al. Dietzel, Leslie Durst, 
Henry Dusin, Jack Frase, Marcella Gmachl, Paul Godt, 
M. Slosser, Laszlo Halasz, Peter Heimig, Mildred Hel 
mueller, Abe Jeffers, Florence Kowalezyk, Floyd Lauck, 
Jacob Levy, Herman Liberman, Ollie Achle, Paul Mat- 


thews, Jos. McLeod, George Miessner, Mary Jane MeVey, 
Ruth Napier, Harry Neeter, Jimmie Parker, Thos. Reardon, 
Art Riess, Cal Schemkes, Elmer Sidwell, Charles Slechta, 
R. Halamecek, George C. Thien, m. H. Thompson, C. L. 
que, Everett Vogt, Wm. Wassum, Ralph Williams, Curtis 
oung. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local No. 292—Jack Fritz. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 0. 85—John Seccombe, Ir. 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Local No. 114—Nile Running, L. A. 


Lewedag. 
Spokane, Wash., Local No. §05—Adrian Amick, Craig 
Batchelor, Carroll Babegck, Harold Brown, Fay Green, 


Jack Holt, Wm. Kruger, Charles Mitchell, Francis Purtill. 
Toledo, Obie, Local No. 286—Eddie Chambers, Harold 
Jackson, John Johnson, Otis Ellis, Howard Watson, Amos 
Woodward. 
Calif., Local No. 367—Frank Albert, Patrick 
Senyon, Paul Graves. 
Wash., Local No. 50/—RBill Brown, Carl 
, Orville Musgrave, Burt Rand, Frank Stone, Bud 
Spaulding, Fred Dreyer. 
West Chester, Pa., Local No. 613—Harry D. Skelton. 
Willimantic, Conn., Local No. 403—Lawrence J. Hag- 


gerty. 

Windsor, Ont., Canada, Local No. 566—Miss Ressie 
Brown, Miss Esther Brown, Fred Blackwell, Sam Collis, 
M. W. Crossley, Miss Edith Davey, Larry E. Fagen, 
Douglas Hoffman, F Jackson, Rahe Janisse, Miss 
Gertrude Little, C. Marsaw, George A. McDade, Bert 
Renaud, R. J. Runstedler, Allan Shurish, Evelyn Wilkinson. 

Winena, Minn., Local No. 453—Lawrence Anderson, 
Walter Grimm, Edwin Grotjohn, Chalmer Johnson, Gerald 
A. Klein, Wilfred Kohner, Sis McDonald, George Miller, 
one Nelsony Wallace Nichols, Harvey Schamaun, Lillian 

urth, 


EXPULSIONS 
Bolse, Idaho, Local No, 537—Mrs. John Martens. 


y. WNev., Local Ne. 212—Duane Fox, Cecil Hunter, 
Clay Bainbrich, Alda Wilson. 


oplin, Me., Local Ne. 620—Rose Faulkner. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—Orville Gilman. 
Montgomery, Ala., Local No. 479—Douglas Sheehan. 

ewburgh, N. Y., Local Ne, 291—Santo Jannotti, Harry 
W. Jensen. 

New York, N. Y., Local No, 602—Francis Loubet, Alfred 
Pisani, Michael Pisani. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local No. 238—P. Merle Steele 
7 Richmond, Calif., Local No. 424—Armond Stow, Matk 
rown. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local No. 30—Oren L. Fauskee. 
Seattle, Wash., Lecal No. 76—George R. Wilson. 
Shamokin, Pa., Local No. 456—John Marquette, Richard 


Berkheiser, Malcolm Ferentz. 
Walla Walla, Wash., Local No. 501—Rob Stewart. 
Windsor, Ont.. Canada, Local Ne. 566-—Gordon Camp- 
bell, F. A. Hubell, Gordon Sweetzir, Bill Harkness, Joe 
Janisse, Glen Swallow. 


REINSTATEMENTS 
Albuquerque, N. M., Local No. 618—James 
Leon Pogue. 
Allentown, Pa., Loeal No. 561—Morton F .Towle 


Caldwell, 


R. A. Gordon, James K. Anderson, Dwight Goldshy 
Baltimore, Md. Local No. 40—Kdward Van Rossum. 
Battle Creek, Mich., Local No. 594—Hershel Holsinger, 

Wm. Hewitt, Ernie Hayden. 

mM Falls, Pa., Local Ne. 82—Mike Cercone, R. C. 

rere. 

Boise, Idaho, Local Ne. 537—Paul Shanafelt. 

Local No. 10, Chicage, I1!.—Joseph Vodicka, Ross Gande, 
Russell R. (Ted) Cook, Charles E. (Bud) Wilson, Sam 
Aranovitz, Ernst Jung, Philip Seminaro, Arthur B. Wal- 
loch, G. Ronsholdt, Gerald Bowne, Warren A. Botsford, 
Walter Wagner, Allan Reuss, George M. Watson, 
Eleanor Green, Dorothy H. Erickson, Herman Woodrow, 
R. F. Vogt, George KE. Kealoha, William Harris, Julius 
Teddy LaPlante, Gene Petrilii. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Loeal Ne, I—Lee Sehevene. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local No. 4—Alex Grabowsky, Thomas 
Fiynn, Max Fransko, Louls D. Gibberman, Don Trovato, 
William Wolanski. 

Dayton, Ohie, Local Ne. 10!—Douglas HL Baker, Alvin 
Maier, Billy Moneagle, Howard Wellman. 

Detroit, Mich., Local Ne. 5—Julius Miskovic, Stewart 
Van DeMark, Harry Owens, Peter Uryga, Joseph Kuciemba, 
John Udvary, Robert T. Chester 








Pa. 


Beach, ‘Fla. 


Easton, Pa., Local No. 379—John Dufal. 


ini. 
Local No. 26—Wm. Robinson, Harry J. , 


Atlanta, Ga., Local Ne. 148—Fred DeLand, Cal Barber, 





Frankfort, Ind., 

Myers. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local No. 696—Wilbur Kearney, Walter 
Richter. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local No. 205—Emery Frederick. 
Greenville, S. C., Local No. 694—Charles Courtney. 
Hammond, tnd., Local No. 203—Tony Rosa, Louis Wolf, 


Local No. 352—Phil Hufford, Robert 


rr. 

International Falls, Minn., Local Ne. 156—Clarence 
Torp. 

tron Mountain, Mich., Local No. 249—Jack Baroni. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Local No. 546—Maynard Baird, Jr. 
Lorain and Elyria, Ohio, Local No. 146—John Henderson, 
Hilbert Porsch. 


Lynchburg, Va., Local No. 157— Charles Randel. 

Marshalltown, lowa, Local No. 176—Lester N. Rohde. 

Miami, Fla., Local No. 655-—Kobert DeLeon. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—Frank Finkler, Art 
Schoegler. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—Harry W. Anderson, 





Howard Berry, Fred E. Case, Richard Pepin, George C, 
Floe, Woodrow Lee, Norris FE. Johnson, Ralph Truman, 
E. G. Sievers, Fern (Bud) Dorman, 

Missoula, Mort., Local No. 498—Agnes L. Carruthers. 
New Brunswick, N. j., Local Ne. 204—Joseph A, DBeck- 
with. 

Newburgh, N. Y., Local No. 291—Adolf Bautzer, Grayce 
Chandler, Doris Claar, Atthur Frangello, Vincent Geraci, 
Roy W. Newman 
New York, N. Y. 
Vincent 


. Local No. 802—Theodore Abouselman, 
Alberti,. Harold Aloma, John G. Amendt, Nick 


Arhakos, Sam Atlas, Saul Baroff, Al. W. Bennett, Mur- 
ray Bennett, Gecrge F. Berchholz, Dante Bergonzi, Beu- 
lah Berson, Peter S. Bieker, Jr., Jerry Blaine, Ernesto 
Boada, Oliver F Boyd, Joseph Blumenthal, Garnett L. 
Bradley, Sam Bregman, John W. Bubbies, Ford L. Buck, 
Yasha Bunehuk, Dan Casler, Jr., John Castaldi, Armand 
Castro, Foster F. Cope, Charles Divisek, Charles A. 


Drewes, Wm. Duriex, Joel Duroe, E. K. 


Ellington, Seger 
Ellis, Herbert N. Fath, Frank J. 


Flanagan, Joseph Flores, 


Nat Freeman, Victor Goldring, Helen K. Goldwyn, Ben 
Goodman, Frabci J. Griffith, Louis J. Guidetti, Julius 
M. Hachtman, Murray Handler, John Harri, Ned Harvey, 
Erskine Hawkins, Edgar J Hayes, Jack Himmelstein, 
Norman Hockler, J. Hurwitz, Phil Imber, Leonard L. 
King, Sam Korman, Carl Kress, James L. Lanin, Rollo 
Laylan, Raymond Leone, Jack Marks, Lou Marks, Nye 
S. Mayhew, Jack Miele, Foster W. Morehouse, George 


Morrone, Seymour Nussberg 


Ramon Orteag, Isidor Prince, 
Robert Robertson, 


Milton Rosentock, John Ryan, John P. 


Scheuler, Emil Schwarz, Henry Scott, T. A. Shand, Max 
Silvey, Hewlett Taylor, Sam Turk, K. K. Venekus, Arthur 
L. Walker, George Wallman, Theodore J. Wolf, Charles 
Zimmerman, Louis Zinn 

Omaha, Neb., Local No. 70—Lyle Whitehorn. 
‘ Paterson, N. J., Local No. 248—John Tucci, Anthony 
ZLEO. 

Peoria, J1., Local No. 26—George Richardson, James 


B. Stecdman, Glenn Click, Thomas W. Maloney, Jr. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Local No. 238—James W. Watts. 
Providence, R. #., Local No. 198—A. Antonelli, J. Mc- 

Namara, A. Gauthier, J. DiVito, J. Micarelli, N. Her- 

man, R, Hackett, Al. ‘‘Williams’’ DiNucel, Leon Kazarian, 

W. A. Tucker, Colin Hawes, Ted Murphy, Olis Ricci, C. 

Delucia, A. Sale . A. L. Ferratole, 

oe Que., Canada, Local No, 119—R. McKinnon, 
3. Gosselin 


Richmond, Va., 


Local No. 38—Eugene Nelson, Raymond 


Christian, William Cadet, Sam Davis, William Hickman, 
Percy Mills, Pope Kent, Isaac Snookum Russell, Elmo 
Simon, Franklin Wallace, Sammy Williams, Hartley Toots, 
David Robertson, Robert Green,. James Barrett. 


St. Cleud, Minn., Local No. 536—Ernest McMahon. 


St. Levis, Mo., Local No. 2—Gilen Burchett, Leslie 
Durst, Henry Dusin, Marcella Gmachl, Lasalo Halasz, 
Abe Jeffers, Ruth Napier, Mary Jane McVey, Harry 


Neeter, Jimmie Parker, Thos. Reardon, Art Riess, Charles 
Slechta, Milton Slosser, Wm. H. Thompson, Curtis Young. 
St. Louis, Mo., Sub. Local, Local No. 2—S, H. Dudley, 
Jr., Cecil Scott 
St, Paul, Minn., Local No. 30—Marvin W. Adler, Harry 
Brader, Lloyd G. Dishneau e 
nm Antonio, Texas, Local No. 23—Charles Granger, 
Ligon Smith, L. Arce, Harriet P. Plowman, Manuel Mora, 
n Francisco, Calif., Local No. 6—Paul Basham. 






San Leandro, Calif., Local No. 510—John P, Gardella, 
Lawrence Cabral 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local No. 85—George Sanborn, 
David Putnam 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Local No. #14—Harold Donovan, 
Edward Paul, Catherine Gillespie. 
aw Ohie, Local No. 286—Rudolph Perry, Virtrance 
‘aylor. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149—John Arthur, 
F. G. Brimicombe, D. Buchanan, Earl Busby, G. F. 
Campbell, R. ©. Causton, Francis Cormier, Miss R. 
Dennison, Miss ©. Eyles, D ‘ritzley, Arthur Goddard, 
. Kleeberger, Murray ‘Eachern, Herbert Mason, 
Blain Mathe, S. Milner, Philip Moore, R. A. Park, 
Perey Pasternak, (. Sawyer, Charles Schwalm, Bernard 
Smith, Edw. RK. Stevens, J. W. Wild, Mrs. Wimperly. 
Uniontown, Pa., Local No. 596—Forrest Parks, Angelo 
Parella, Lyman Gandee 

Vallejo, Calif.. Local No. 367—Albin Leske. 
Vandergrift, Pa., Local No. 476—Virgil Bucelert, 


xe Minn., Local No. 459—Alfred Micholettl, John 
corpla, 
Walla, Walla, Wash., Local No. 501—Fred Dreyer, 
Winnipeg, Mani., Canada, Local No. 190—George Swee- 
ney, Ben Claskey, Hymie Ginsberg, Delwyn Davis, W. 
Aldridge, Horace Swift, 8S. Gallant, E. C, Hin, W. G. 
McPherson, T. Shaman, L. D. Ferguson. 


Winona, Minn., Local No. 453—Hannihal Litcher. 
Woreester, Mass., Local No. 143—Henry Abusamra, 
Adolph J. Grazulis, Lawrence W. Kendrick, Charles E. 
Kenney, Anthony P ‘omatolo 


Yonkers, N. Y., Local No. 402—Peter Aitoro, 





WHAT NEXT? | 





A new type of electro-turbine locomo- 
tive said by its makers to be capable of 
generating 5,000 horsepower and of mak- 
ing speeds up to 125 miles an hour was 
recently exhibited at Washington and in- 
spected by President Roosevelt. The loco- 
motive was developed by the General Elec- 
tric Co., in collaboration with the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 





The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has inaugurated the regular trans- 
mission of photographs between London 
and New York over its cable system. The 
service employs new methods of trans- 


mission. A picture six by seven inches 
may be transmitted in 20 minutes or less, 


regardless of weather conditions, the com- 
pany says. 





A self-service, electric shaving shop has 
been opened in New York City. For 15 
cents, the customer can pick out his 
favorite model electric shaver and shave 
at his leisure. 





Westinghouse research engineers have 
developed a new miniature glass boiler 
which is probably the most compact and 
efficient steam-making plant yet con- 
structed. The heating element consists 
of coils of resistance wire which becomes 
hot when electric current passes through 
them. Connected with a water supply, 
half filled with water and plugged into 
an ordinary electric circuit, the boiler 
shoots hot steam from a pipe in-its top 
in 15 seconds. The device is designed to 
sterilize dishes or glasses at a soda foun- 
tain, heat a towel in a barber shop or do 
any of the many tasks for which a little 
steam is needed. 
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Report of the 
Treasurer: - 


FINES PAID DURING 
MAY, 1939 


Anderson, \Merrill........$ 25.00 
Araujo,. Juan L......... 5.00 
Alberti, Julian ............ 50.00 
Braunsdorf, Geo. R..... 10.00 
Bindon, Fred ioahbie 10.00 
Bulger, Eddie ; 9.03 
Bennett, Murray 8.00 
Burkhart, Wm. ......... 5.00 
Binsinger, Robt. 10.00 
Bove, Louis hives 25.00 
Becker, David ; 25.00 
Balmos, Leonard 5.00 
Betourné, Earl . 00 
Bosch, Harold 
Baker, Virgil 
Bysom, Clyde 
Cristello, Jimmy 
Caldwell, Jimmy 
Castellanos, Don 
Crane, Charles 
Cooper, Gordon 
Coe, Russell 
Courtney, Charles 
Carew, Truman 
Chiccarino, Jerry 
Clark, Robt. Henry 
Carter, Thomas 
Cooke, John, Jr. 
Candullo, Harry 
Care, Tom 
DeSanto, Vic 
Davila, Jose 
Drennan, Eugene 
Drennan, Harry 
Denmead, Walter 
Devoes, Lee 
Davies, Art 
De Matties, Albert 
Daniels, Edward 
Ellinwood, Don 
Espiritu, Alfred 
Fenwick, Ted 
Faith, Larry 
Freedlin, Harry 
(Blue Barron) 
Frank, Edward 
Fisher, Chas, G., Jr. 
Franz, John 
Fragle, Guy 
Fiennoy, Lorenzo 
Freeman, Sherman 
Gutenberg, Cappy 
Gerrells, Warren 
Grande, Ted 
Gonzales, Joel 
Gumin, Joe 
Giordano, Albert 
Govini, Cart 
Greenya, Cyril A. 
Hammond, William 
Holmes, Alfred 
Hugan, Evart 
Hatch, Nelson 
Holsinger, Hershel 
Hay, Harry W. 


Hauck, Harry 50. 

Honard, Richard 25 f 

Horn, Jack y 

Heath, Daniel ° : | J 

Hazen, Chet i ; | 
Hendricks, Warren | “ € 


June, 1939 
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Harding, Ralph 
Hoar, Worth 
Jackson, Robert 
Johnston, Robert 
Kilinski, Stanley, Jr. 
Kendziora, Alois 
Kittleson, Lester 
Kreider, M. Luther 
King, Virgil 

King, James 

Karn, Charles 
Kalinowski, Anthony 
Lara, Fred 

Logan, W. H. 
Levine, Frank 


[<) 
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Climaxing a growing popularity in swing “circles that 
few artists can equal, Charlie Barnet, booked by Consoli-, 
dated Artists, Inc., as‘‘' The New King of the Saxophone,” 
is now featured with his dynamic swing band at Play- 
land Casino, Rye, N.Y., for an all summer engagement| 

Formerly at Paramount Theatre, Famous Door and 
Park Central Hotel. Acclaimed for his Victor Bluebird 
i Records, NBC transcriptions and outstanding radio, 
Liberante, Alfred 1 a NE | ae broadcasts. Critics hail him as “one of the major swing 
oem, Aether : my ic & BAND sensations of 1939.” They say: “Barnet, on tenor sax,| 


toe bo 
i 


ro 


— 


Lierow, Ellis has no equal.” “Also solos on alto sax in an entirely, 
Leone, Nick f di o58 ° a y 
Lent, D. B. ifferent and distinctive vein. 

[1 onl hg en eS = For many years Charlie Barnet has been an outstandy 
Lowell, Beatrice 25 sates ing artist on the saxophone and for more than 10 years 
souls, © vd. . ; ° ° * 

Marino, Lennie OG zoe é‘ he has played Conns exclusively. He is now using a 10M} 
Magzzatti, Vic i , 


Mallard, Oett 25 : Conn Tenor and a 26M Connqueror Alto in all his work. 
Marchese (March), 


: . nate - Teer —~\ Ask your Conn dealer to show you the same models 
Maier. Walter 5. re © B B U R | S a re 


u that Barnet is using. Or write us for free literature. 
Marie, Frank 5. Witt 


Sanauelien, Geors . < AISSHURI } C. G. CONN, Lid., 623 Conn Bidg., ELKHART, IND) 
eee © (MFROMMISSOURI 


McVey, Kenneth 
Nottingham, Glenn 
Nevils, Joe 

Ortiz, Jose A. 
O'Brien, Lawrence 
Palmer, Clifford 
Pettitt, Bruce 
Palmer, William 
Palmer, Joseph 
Potter, Daniel 
Rickard, William 
Romaine, Jack 
Rowles, Jimmie 
Reagor, John 
Rosati, Henry 
Reed, George : roe kre 7 eee eras So . : 
ltobbins, Alice ; 5.00 | Weaver, Clinton 10.00 Friml, Rudolf, Jr. 8 Walsh, T. S. 
Shewell, LaMar 5.00 | Wilson, Vern 25.00 Fisher, Buddy 25 Watson, M. C. 
Snyder, Ronald 5.06 | Zaretsky, Joseph 5.00 Grant & Wadsworth 50. West, Mae 
Sarta, Joe ‘ 6.06 Zaremba, William 5.00 Henry, Tal 35.45 Wilson, Vern 
Schurr, George . 20.00 Harvey, Ned 

Seott, Cecil 15,00 o + ion Humber, Wilson 

Strickland, Don re 25.00 $2,110.82 Hynes, Johnny 

Straub, Ernest ... ‘ 5.00 Hunter, Vic " ; . - 
Sten. Rudy 30.00 oe Halstead, Henry 9 45 Respectfully submitted, 
Scharf, Murray 10.00 | Irwin, Don 3.4! HARRY E. BRENTON, 
Sears, Walt 15.00 CLAIMS PAID DURING MAY, 1939 


: ‘. Jurko, Paul 85.00 Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 
Stove, Michael 5.00 Jahns, Al. 
Sievers, E. G. “Red” , 50.00 


Anderson & Sneed $ 50.00 Laylan, Rollo 
Secrest, Ozzie 50.00 | Albert, Don 2267 | Love, Steve ‘ 
Sky, Al. . 3.43 Alberti, Julian 15.5 Local 340 f SELF-STARTER 
eee soveeee 6.06 | ane, Tiny 10. ree J ve } Mother (distractedly): “Oh. I 
Tuesen, George : 4 3arnum & Bailey 2.48% Mitchell, ‘Cy s a aad ' : 
Thally, William .... | Barnum & Bailey 2872 | Marsella, Mark don’t know what I'm going to do if 
Torok, James | Bleyer, Archie 20 Mathews, Albert the baby doesn’t stop crying. 
Tracey, Al. | Bennett, Frank f McDaniels, R. P. Little Brother: “Didn’t you get a 
Tafoya, Fred .... | Baker, Gene 75 McPherson, Hugh 97 Rea ceth ~ : " 
Toots, Hartley ........ | Britton, Milt 0. | McCoy, Clyde | book of directions with him, Mom? 
Usher, Stanley. keltiaetrte Bardo, Wilbur 2958 | Oleson, Darlowe 
Van Zanten, Norman Brenner, Benedict 36.! alaani, noe ; BEAU BRUMMEL OF THE TRIBE 
Velirath, Werner Bean, Floyd ; ee y Pepperdine, Porter f os a as Citie 

Vagabond, Charles Buxbaum, Tony Rock, Will f Customer: [ don't like the looks 

1a | Bacote, James R. Rayburn, Al. 225 | of that haddock. 

Cappella, Ray Reince, Fabian : Fish Dealer: “Lady, if it's looks 
| Candullo, Joe Schafer, Mark D. neal ? ‘9 
| Canham, William S. ; . Shelley, Lee. (J. J.) 7 you re after why don’t you buy a 

Club Fortune | .;..; : Shuman, George “‘Doc’ gold fish? 
. emer oo 00.06 Vasquez, Walter 
axiey, Elton ........06... . Davies, Ramona a 54.51 | Wyatt,’ Francis 
Williams, Walter “Dootsie” ..... . Erwin, Victor .... 
Widmer, “Bus” ’ 


Po ee ee eS el ee ee & Soy 
. ‘ear 
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When Patronizing Our Advertisers 


i ; ‘ 25.00 | Webber, H. M. . ‘ Kindly Mention The International 
Farley, Edw. . 20.00 * Willis, Elroy . Musician. 











